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PRELIMINARY MEETING 



Detroit, Mich., July 9 and -10, d889. 



In obedience to a request announced by the Chairman of the 
XJ. A. H. C, at the close of its first session, all the rabbis in attend- 
ance, more than thirty in number, gathered in a hall adjoining that 
in' vhich the Council met. A printed proposition, looking to the 
organization of a Central Conference, had been circulated. Dr. 
Philipson, of Cincinnati, taking the floor, submitted this proposition 
for consideration. Dr. Berkowitz, of Kansas City, was elected Secre- 
tary. An interesting discussion was participated in by the Rev. 
Dtb. Wise (of Cincinnati), Silverman (of New York City), Davidson 
{of Cincinnati), Samfield (of Memphis, Tenn.), L. Mayer (of Pitts- 
bo^), Wolfenstein {of Cleveland), Hecht (of Milwaukee), Aaron 
(of Buffalo), Birkenthfll {of Hamilton, Ont), Sale (of St. Louis), 
and others. As a result of the discussion, the motion prevailed 
that " We, the rabbis here assembled to organize ourselves into 
a ' Central Conference of American Rabbis' and appoint a com- 
mittee of five to report a plan of organization." 

The committee appointed by the Chair consisted of Drs. L. Mayer, 
H. Berkowitz, M. Mlelziner, I. Aaron and S. Sale. 

July 10th the Conference reconvened at the call of the Chair in 
the parlors of the Russell House to consider the report of the com- 
mittee, which was earnestly debated, and, after due amendment and 
revision, was unanimously adopted as foUowB : 
To the Rabbis aa»«mbUd m the City of Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1889: 

Gentlemen : — The undersigned committee appointed by you at a 
linary meeting, held yesterday, beg leave to report as follows : 

Pbereas, At the meetings of the Council of the U. A. H. C. and 
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other occasions, at which a number of Rabbis have in the pastcom^ 
together, they, in obedience to a natural and spontaneous prompt- 
ing, have endeavored to organize themselves for mutual co-oper- 
ation, encouragement and support ; and, 

Whereas, AJl such organizations, though they may have failed 
to perpetuate their existence, have nevertheless been of ineetiniable 
benefit to those participating in their proceedings, and by their de- 
liberations and resolutions have established certain norms, guiding 
principles and precedents which have become recognized as an 
authoritative expression of the best intelhgence and purpose of their 
respective times ; therefore do we, Rabbis of America, gathered in 
the city of Detroit, in obedience to the same natural prompting, and 
urged by the same needs and longings, herewith organize ourselves 
for like purposes into a Central Conference of American Rabbis and 
elect five officers, a President, Vice-President, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Recording Secretary and TreaHurer. 

Reaolvtd, That the proceedings of all the modern Rabbinical Con- 
ferences from that held in Braunschweig in 1844, and including all 
like assemblages held since, shall be taken as a basis for the work 
of this Conference in an endeavor to maintain in unbroken historic 
succession the formulated expression of Jewish thought and life of 
each era. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Reaolred, That any rabbi now in office in any Hebrew congrega- 
tion, or who has held such office before, is entitled to membership 
in this association, provided he claims such privilege prior to Pass- 
over next and fullills the obligations hereinafter mentioned. After 
that time there shall be entitled to membership all graduates of any 
acknowledged Rabbinical Seminary or College ; all Doctors of Phi- 
losophy or Philology that possess the .Rabbinical diploma rnnH 
riK^irr from a competent authority ; all autodidactic preachers and 
teachers of religion who have been for at least three successive years 
discharging those duties in any one congregation ; all authors of 
eminent books on anv subject appertaining to Jewish theology or 
literature ; and all such men who nave rendered important practical 
aervices to the cause of Judaism ; provided, however, such name 
or names be proposed for election in an annual {general meeting of 
the association, and receive the consent of the majority of the mem- 
bers present. 



Every member of this association shall pay in advance the annual 
lues of five dollars and be entitled to a free copy of the association's 
publications, He shall attend all meetings of the association, as 



provided hereinafter, 
ence. 

Retohed, That the Rev. Dr, Samuel Adler, of New York, the only 
surviving member in this country of the Rabbinical Conferences 
held after the year 1840, shall be and is hereby elected Honorary 
President of this association. 

The association shall meet annually in general conference on the 
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e of the Sabbath day of the date preceding the biennial Council 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and in the eame 
city; and in euch years when said Council is not convoked the 
Conference shall meet at such time and place aa the previous Con- 
ference or its Executive Committee ordained, which shall be aa- 
nouoced by the officers in all Jewish journals, at least four weeka 
prior to the meeting. 

All business proper of the association, and all matters appertain- 
ing to Judaism, its literature and its welfare is legitimate ousiDess 
for the Conference, if brought before it in proper shape, vive voce, by 
any member, or by commuuication from any individual, congrega- 
tion or any other organized community ; and no business brought 
before the Conference shall lie over until another unless referred to 
a committee. 

The association shall publish a Year Book, which shall contain, 
besides the proceedings of the Conference, such essays and com- 
mumcations as may have been accepted by the Committee of the 
Conference, to be furnished gratuitously to the members, the press, 
and to interested parties ; the balance of the edition may be sold by 
the officers, or be sent gratuitously to the congregations, public 
libraries and special applicants as the officers may decide. 

The five officers and additional members elected by the Confer- 
ence shall be the Executive Board of the association, to represent 
it, to enforce its laws and the resolves of the Conference, and to 
hold their offices until their successors are duly qualified. They 
shall submit annually to the Conference a report of their officiiu 
transactions. 

Retolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be sent 
to every Jewish paper in the land with the request of the association 
to publish the same in full and to invite all rabbis of the land to 
become members of the association, prior to Passover of the year 
3650 A. M., by simply sending in their respective names to the 
Executive Board ana paying one year's dues in advance. 

BtMclved, That all proceedings of former Kabbinical Conferences 
be collected by the Executive Board; that either the entire docu- 
ments or the fiub.'itance of them be translated into English and 
added to the first " Year Book " to be published by the association. 

Re»olved, That in order to prevent any unfortunate colleague or 
his family from becoming humiliated as objects of charitv, that 
one half of the annual dues of each member, being {2.50, shall be 
set aside as a fund designated as the " Relief Fund of the ConEer- 
tncej"' to be used only for the object named and to be disbursed by 
the Executive Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Dk. L. Mayer. 
Dr. M. Mielkiner. 
Dr. S. Sale. 
H- Berkowitz. 
I. Aarox, 
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After the adoption of this plan of organiiation, the election of 
officers WAS proceeded with. In spite of his strenuons protests the 
unanimous sentiment was in favor of Dr. L M. Wise, of Cincinnati, 
as President ; Dr. S. Sale, of St. Louis, Vice-President ; Dr. H. Berko- 
wits, of Kansas City, Recording Secretary; Dr. D. Philipson, of 
Cincinnati, Corresponding Secretary; Dr. A. Hahn, of Cleveland, 
Treasurer; Executive Committee, Dr. L. Mayer, of Pittsburg, Dr. 
M. Mielxiner, of Cincinnati, Dr. M. Samfield, of Memphis, Dr. 8. EL 
Sonneschein, of St. Louis, Rabbi Jos. Stolx, of Chicago, Rabbi M. 
Heller, of New Orleans, Dr. A. Moees, of Louisville. 
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FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 



The firet annual Convention of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbifl convened in the hall of the Young Men's Hebrew Aeeo- 
ciatioD, in Cleveland, O., on Sunday, at 8:30 p. m,, July 13, 1890, 

':'-i'n -rra non seso. 

The venerable President, Dr. I. M. Wise, called the Convention to 
order, and invited the Rev. Dr. Machol, of Cleveland, 0., to deliver 
the opening prayer. 

Following him Dr. A. Hahn, of Cleveland, delivered the address 
of welcome aa follows : 

Venerable President, Dear Colleagues and Friends : — When 
at the end of the last and at the beginning of this century the sun of 
political liberty arose upon the horizon of the nations of America 
and Europe it made the impression upon the Israelites as if not 
merely the winter of their adversity was gone, but also as if a beauti- 
ful spring was to follow for their religion. It made the impression 
upon the great champions of the reformed Judaism as if the terrible 
storms of suffering and persecution were to be succeeded by a new 
era not merely of their political and social rights, bat also of their 
religion ; an era in which nothing will attract so much the att^intion 
of the Israelites as the rainbow of their religion of peace and love ; 
an era in which nothing will be sought more than the salubrious 
atmosphere of their pure monotheism and ethics; an era in which 
nothing will be so universally appreciated as the delicious fruits 
grown on. the tree of Jewish wisdom and life. In short, an era in 
which Judaism will have that strength and power, that attraction 
and glory, that interest and future which the great prophets of 
antiquity wished and claimed for it. And why should it not be so? 
If Judaism had strength and vitality enough not only to stand and 
to resist the greatest storms, but also to develop itself internally in 
a most wonderful manner, why should it not grow and thrive in the 
most beautiful days of liberty and equality, when nobody dares to 
e with the freedom of conscience? 
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The niDet«enth century ia approschiog its end, and it is now in 
order to ask what has become of all these predictions and expecta- 
tions? Have they come to pass? Are the hosts of Israel growii^ 
in strength and incFeasing in numbers? Have the Israelites retained 
that devotednesfl to the Jewish religion which made our forefathers 
invincible? Does old Judaism make new conquests and gain new 
victories? 

While there are on the one hand a great many who without hesi- 
tation answer all these questions in the affirmative, and think that 
Judaism has never been stronger, and had never a greater future, 
there are others who say Judaism is not merely losing ground, but 
it is actually dying out. Is Judaism dying out? Look at our con- 
gregations ! What a difference between the size and number of the 
Jewish congregations in America in 1890, when we are meeting here 
and in 1854, when the Rrst Rabbinical Conference that ever met in 
America convened here in Cleveland. In a great number of cities 
where at that time no Jew ever lived there are at present flourishing 
congregations. In a great number of places where they had at that 
time small congregations and small rooms for prayer meetings they 
have at present temples which in splendor and architecture compare 
well with the finest churches of other denominations. In a great 
number of places where they had at that time no teachers and no 
pupils there are at present large religious schools attended by hun- 
dreds of children. And what is the character of our congregations, 
of the congregations which we have the honor and pleasuse to rep- 
reeent? Our congregations are congregations of culture and educa- 
tion, of progress and enlightenment, of humanity and thought, of 
activity and Ufe. 

Our congregations are congregations which have their eyes fixed 
upon highest ends of modern civilization, which have nothing so 
much at heart as the welfare, the progress, the elevation and the 
happiness of the United States of America, and of the whole human 
race ; our congregations hate nothing so intensely as deeds that re- 
flect reproach upon the name of Israel and Judaism, and which love 
nothing so well as deeds which reflect credit upon the name of 
Israel and Judaism. 

Our congregations are not kept together by the force of govern- 
ment nor by the dicta of priests, but by the conviction that it is a 
noble and a great aim they pursue, and that it is a great and a noble 
cause they serve. Will you call such growth and such character of 
and such a voluntary attachment to congregations the dying out of 
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iel? If that means dying out then let ub have as much as poeBible 
of it. 

Ib Judaism dying out? For an answer look at the once younger 
generation. Thirty-sijc years ago when the first Rabbinical Confer- 
ence met at Cleveland, the prejudice prevailed that Judaism in 
America will keep itself only as long aa the immigration from 
Europe will continue, but as soon an the time will come that Judaism 
will depend for its recruits upon the younger generation, the Jewish 
natives of America — then, good-bye Judaism ! 

Did these predictions and prophecies come to pass? I say no! 
and a thousand times no ! I am fully aware of it that there are a 
great many among our young people who do not care anything for 
Judaism ; who do not care more for Judaism than they do for the 
religion of Buddha, or Confucius, or Mohammed ; who are ashamed 
of being taken for Jews and who consider it a misfortune that they 
were bom Jews. 

The bulk of our young Jewish people are not ashamed of being 
Jews ; on the contrary they are proud of being Jews. Their hearts 
are as Jewish as ever Jewish hearts were. They are in sympathy 
with everything that is good and great and noble in Israel and that 
is apt to promote the cause of Judaism. It pains them whenever 
they hear that the name of Israel is slighted or the rights of Israel 
are disregarded or trampled upon. 

If it should be necessary to give proofs that our young people are 
not ashamed of being Jews and that they are anxious to see Juda- 
ism preserved then I would point as to one proof of many to the 
society in the rooms of which we are assembled. Is there one 
young man belonging to this Young Men's Hebrew Association who 
is ashamed of being a Jew in faith or who would like to deny his 
Hebrew descent? If there is such a young man here I am ignorant 
of him ! And is this merely here in Cleveland the case that our 
young people say the God of our fathers, and the religion of our 
fathers, and the paths of our fathers shall be our God, our religion, 
our path? No, only a few days ago representatives of the Hebrew 
Young Men's Association of America met in Cincinnati and formed 
a union ; and the central idea of their platform is, let us be faithful 
and true to Judaism and let us encourage it. Can you call that a 
sign of the dying out of Judaism? 

Is Judaism dying out? Look for an answer at the rabbis ! I nm 
proud and happy to say there is no class of ministers that work 
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harder for the preservation, elevatioQ, progrese and enlightenment 
iif their (wople than American rabbis do. 

The Talmud says when God wants to have a community ruined he 
puts at the head of it a blind leader. Whatsoever the American 
rabbis are, blind leaders they are not. They know the way which 
they have to go and in which they have to lead their flocks. They 
know what the stumbling blocks and dangers are in the way of 
progress and success. They are aware of the signs of the time which 
must be heeded. 

And the very reason that we are meeting here is because we see 
clearly what the needs and wants of those are who are in our charge. 
What is the object of our meeting? Our orthodox friends say, what 
can their object be? Whenever and wherever these Reform rabbis 
met it was always with the intention to abolish the little that la left 
yet of Judaism. All that these Reform rabbis want is to do away 
with Judaism. Such charges are too ridiculous to answer them, but 
one thing is correct : we met hero with the intention to abolish ; 
abolish what? Religion, Judaism? Nol To abolish ignorance, 
superstition, indifference, bigotry and fanaticism. We are meeting 
here not to destroy or pull down what is good, but to sift it from 
errors and superstition, and to preserve it and use it for the develop- 
ment and progress of Judaism. 

We have met here not merely to make nice speeches, but to give 
the world something to read, something to talk, something to feel 
something to think. We have met here to exchange our opinions, 
to communicate to each other our observations and experience, to 
find the enemies of Israel's sacred cause with united forces. 

And at the head of our society there stands an old general, a vet- 
eran in the army of Judaism, Dr. I. M. Wise, great in age but young 
and fresh in heart, in mind, in spirit. Like Jacob Israel, he fought 
all his life for Israel's cause with strong enemies, and he prevailed. 
And now, dear President and my dear colleagues, in the name of 
the Israelites of Cleveland, who turned out in such a large number. 
I bid you a hearty welcome. I bid you welcome into our Jewish 
community, which has always taken the greatest interest in every 
movement for the promotion of Israel's cause, and that has always 
been ready to join the rank and file of the strugglers for Judaism. 
I hid you welcome to the rooms of the Young Men's Hebrew As- 
socitttion, which they have so Avillingly put at your disposal, and 
their noble hearts and noble souls feel proud to think that such a 
good use is made of them by you. I bid you welcome to our noble 
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inatitutions — the Orphan Aaylura and the Mosea Montefiore Home. 
Both inBtitutiona have been a great blessing to thousands ; are justly 
the pride of Israel and have the good will and the sympathies of the 
thousands, both Jews and Gentiles. I bid you welcome to the 
rooms of the Excelsior Club, which is the club of our most respected 
Israelites, a club not merely for diversion, but which has been a 
great agency in its promotion of the virtues of sociability, friend- 
ship, good will and harmony to our Jewish community. I bid you 
welcome to our homes, which are always open to good and respect- 
able people, I bid you welcome to our hearts, which rejoice at the 
idea and fact that there are in our midst so many worthy teachers 
in Israel who devote their time, their energy and their life to the 
education, elevation and culture of the human race. May the Cen- 
tral Conference he the Zion where annually all rabbis will gladly 
naake their pilgrimage to derive from it light, courage, strength and 
new life. May it be a council in which every one will bear in mind 
the great responsibility that rests upon us ; in which nothing shall 
be said of which we should be ashamed, or for which we should feel 
Borry. May the work it accomplishes be of such a high character 
and order that every rabbi will feel morally forced to respect and to 
join it. May God's peace and truth guide us. And may it be said 
of ua, " Though thy beginning be small, thy future will be great," 

Dr. L M, Wise, the acting President of the Conference, hereupon 
delivered the following historical oration : 

Gentlemen, Beethren, Colleaoues, Members of the Central 
Co.vFERENCE :— With special gratification and Joyous emotions, I 
welcome you to this gorgeous hall and auguat assembly, and salute 
you in the words of the divine bard, 

" Dcn Kan Tna 

" Bleased is every one who cometh in the name of God," 
to which, let us hope and trust, the congregations of American 
Israel, in grateful acknowledgment of the good work done, will 
«id 

" We bless yau from the house of tbe Lord." 
In an assembly like this, composed of eminent teachers and ban- 
ner-bearers of the most sublime cause of humanity, these brief words 
ought to suffice — "An allusion suffices to the wise " — and we might 
^^^^p£e open the actual business, to transact which we are voluntar* 
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ily assembled in this beautiful city of Cleveland under the protec- 
tion of God and the flag of our country. Custom, however, the 
prevailing despot even over the free, demands that the presiding 
officer of every kind of public body exercise the prerogative of first 
spokesman, becaoee, I think, after the deliberations have com- 
menced, he has no more to say. Custom makes the law. Being a 
law-abiding man, I must make a speech before we go to business. 
Do not feel alarmed, gentlemen ; it is not a " president's message," 
marvelous in length and wonderful in repetition of things well 
known, that I shall inflict on you. I consider that kind of message 
the special privilege of the chief magistrates of the repulic, and the 
heads of bodies engaged in the laudable enterprise of saving the 
country and rescuing Buffering humanity from beneath the crushing 
ruins of exploding planets. Performing no herculean feats, deaUng 
in no metaphors, being simply watchmen at the sacred shrine of 
Israel's divine treasures, we may well obey the injunction of the 
wise preacher : " For God is in heaven and thou art upon the earth ; 
let. therefore, thy words be few." 

THE HISTORY. 

The history of our organization is brief. Last year in the month 
of July and in the city of Detroit some of your colleagues — their 
names are recorded in the Secretarj-'s minutes — organized the 
Association of the Central Conference, elected its officers and the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year, and resolved to meet in 
conference in July, 1890, in the city of Cleveland. In the course of 
your deliberations the work done by the Executive Committee will 
be submitted for your consideration. In the first year of its exist- 
ence the association has grown to the respectable number of ninety 
rabbis, ministers, preachers, or whatever titles the appointed teach- 
ers of the ninety congregations may claim. They are the spiritual 
guides of those respective congregations. 

THK EXOTERIC OBJECTS. 

The exoteric objects of the association are (a) to maintain and 
perpetuate a union of all American rabbis, with the center of grav- 
ity in the annual Central Conference, as is the case among the 
ministers of other religious de no mi nation p. (6) To make known 
to all whom it may concern the resolutions, decisions, suggestions 
or counsels of the Central Conference by an annual publication 
called "The Year Book of the Central Conference." (c) To estab- 
lish and control a fund from which to give aid and support to 
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iraQDuated and indigent colleagues aud their familieB, not 
otherwise provided for. It is by the solid union of its expounders 
only that Judaism can command the respect due to it among its 
votaries and its opponents. The imposing number and unanimity 
of an intellectual and moral organization impress the community 
with veneration and command a more profound respect even than 
the noblest deeds and most exalted thoughts of the few, antagonis- 
tic to each other. If Judaism is to be properly respected, its bear- 
era and expounders must first be, and this can be gained only by 
solid union. 

CAUSES OF FORMER DISUNION. 

The causes of disunion and dissensions among American rabbis 
in days past were of various kinds. The principal one was the 
spread of the reform movement in the synagogue. This divided 
not only the teachers but also the members of the congregations 
into two factions, more or less zealous and violent according to the 
temper of the active individuals. Movements of that kind invari- 
ably produce profound dissensions, leading to animosities and hos- 
tilities. When the reformatory movement prevailed extensively, 
disunion and dissension, with all their concomitant evils, were 
produced within the reformatory ranks by the problem of the degree 
of reform, the constructive and the radical reform, which was inten- 
sified by the various new books of worship and catechisms for the 
schools. Each compiler of such a book was zealous to impose his 
production on the entire community, and came in contact with his 
fellow compilers. Then a point of conti'oversy was made of the 
language ; one party wanted more and the other less Hebrew in the 
prayer-books and the religious schools ; one party insisted upon 
making both synagogue and school purely English, and the other 
was no leas zealously determined to preserve in them the German 
langu^e. To all this, controversies on minor points and on doc- 
trines were added, converting the whole of American Judaism into 
» factional multitude with many elements of dissolution in it. The 
sectarian press oft^n, with partisan recklessness, took hold upon 
those elements of animosity, magniSed and intensified them, abused 
and defamed the leading men, and succeeded in numerous instances 
in producing fanatical hostilities among the rabbis and frequently 
also among the congregations. The main cause, perhaps, that it 
came thus far among the rabbis was that they were all foreigners, 
coming from different parts of Europe, from different schools, from 
ir different local influences, with various conceptions of their 
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own worth and authority, and most of them without the democratic 
idea of co-ordination and subordination ; each was a demi-god in 
his Walhatla; each a zealous and faithful lahorcr in the vineyard of 
the Lord without appreciation of the power of union, co-operation 
and consolidation. 

HOW THE EVII. WAS REMEDIED. 

" Israel never was and never will be without its thirty-six righteous 
men, who are its saviors," declared an ancient sage. This is the 
case also in the American Israel. Not the right man, but the right 
men, never failed to appear in the proper place and at the proper 
time. Earnest attempts to counteract the elements of discord and 
dissolution were made as early as the year 1849 by leading men 
from Philadelphia, Cincinnati, New York and Albany. Those men 
proposed — and did considerable work to realize the project — to con- 
vene a meeting of delegates from the various congregations to de\-ise 
means for concerted action, especially to erect hospitals, asylums, 
schools, etc. They failed ; it was too soon ; but the impulse was 
given, and none of the ideas or ideals perished. Again in 1355 a 
meeting of rabbia and congregational delegates was called in the 
city of Cleveland, and they came from both sides of the camp, the 
80-called orthodox and reformer, the latter in the majority, and 
came to an agreement on the main point, viz., to establish a perma- 
nent synod on strictly democratic principles, to establish and govern 
all necessary public institutions, and to direct all synagogal re- 
forms, changes, innovations, etc. As a doctrinal basis for the synod 
the following points were agreed upon : (a) The law of the land ia 
supreme, which meant Judaism must be Americanized and republi- 
canized ; and (hj all Biblical law still in practice shall be practiced 
according to Talmudical interpretation. This excluded none of the 
reforms introduced in American Judaism. The committees were 
appointed to convene the synod, to prepare a Minhag America tot 
the synagogue, to establish a college, to prepare text-books for the 
Sabbath-schools and others. On the strength of this Cleveland 
Conference the Zion College was opened and the Minhag America 
prepared in Cincinnati. By the most violent opposition of rabbis 
who had not appeared in that conference, congregations were aroused 
to protests against the conference ; some members of the conference 
wereintjmidated, the community was bewildered, and the whole piece 
of work proved a sad failure, productive only of never-ceasing con- 
troversies, dissensions and implacable hoetihties. The decade of 
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'political excitement and the civil war which followed, with its 
depressive influeace on the public mind, made ail public enterprise 
of thia nature impossible. In 18G7-8 the subject was reagitated, 
and a general meeting of the rabbis was called in a public journal. 
Before the time for it to convene its opponents called a conference 
in Philadelphia, which, of course, frustrated the projected union, 
and the general meeting was given up. The Philadelphia Confer- 
ence did a particular piece of reformatory work without reference to 
the existing state of affairs, and resolved to call another conference 
the next year. Meanwhile, a number of rabbis wanted a revision of 
the Minhag America, and a meeting of rabbis was called to that end. 
The meetings took place in Cleveland, then in New York, and lastly 
in Cincinnati, but instead of revising the Minhag America various 
subjects were brought up for discussion which gave the meeting the 
character of a Rabbinical Conference. The leaders of the Philadel- 
phia Conference took this as an opposition conference and the 
breach among the rabbia was widened. One man's casual expres- 
sion in the meeting against the idea of a personal God was made the 
subject of furious protests against those meetings and all persons 
attending them. The most degrading and most diaastro-'s literary 
controversy followed, which destroyed every hope of ever reuniting 
the American rabbis. It became evident to the friends of union, 
peace and legitimate progress that the rabbis could not be recon- 
ciled, and they began to appeal to the congregations, which resulted, 
in 1873, in establishing the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, and the Hebrew Union College in 1875, contrary to the will 
and with the outspoken opposition of the protesting rabbis. This 
was hoped to become the rock of peace, unanimity and good will, 
and so it did among the congregations, but not among the rabbis. 
At the meeting of a commission in Philadelphia in December, 1879, 
appointed by the Union of A. H. C, the old feud came to the surface 
again as violently as ever. The sectarian newspapers took it up and 
increased the evil. They and their patrons embraced every oppor- 
tunity to destroy the Union and the College. A banquet not strictly 
koihir, a lecture delivered by one of the teachers of the College, the 
proceedings of the Pittsburg Conference, the local prejudices of New 
York and Philadelphia, anything at all was made a pretext to de- 
stroy the Union and to antagonize the College, to render union, 
peace and concert of action impossible ; and they did succeed in 
isolating some congregations even against the will of their respec- 
members, but the Union and the College remained the rock of 
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peace and solidarity in the American Israel, the beacon light of 
American JudaiBm. And here are ninety American rabbis, peace- 
fully and hopefully united, to be now and forever the nucleus, the 
center of gravity to all colleagues who are desirous to work in the 
name of God for the house of Israel and the sublime cause of 
humanity. Here we are, to redeem the American rabbinate from 
the odium of an autocratic and quarrelsome disposition; here we 
are, the largest number of American rabbis ever united on this con- 
tinent, to unfurl to the breeze the banner of one God and one Israel. 
A bright mom-Btar has appeared on the horizon of our holy cause, 
with the success of this Central Conference. This is the exoteric 
object of this association, the triumph of progressive development, 
the progress achieved in one generation. Here we are, the oldest 
and the older, the younger and the youngest of our colleagues, to 
proclaim to all whom it may concern that a new era is opening in 
the history of the American Israel. 

THE ESOTERIC OBJECT, 

The esoteric object of this association is naturally less intelli- 
gible, although no less important— or rather more so — than the 
exoteric ; because it is the main of the four causes of things, the 
final cause the aim and object of the whole, characterized in the 
Hebrew phrase of rf7nn nDB*n03 riB'l'O r|lD " the resultant deed 
from the startling thought." 

The main duty of a rabbi in Israel is to preserve, develop and 
exalt Judaism in strict adherence to its own spirit and a conscien- 
tious appreciation of the just demands of time and place and the 
circumstances they produce. The so-called orthodox or conserva- 
tive men may be of a different opinion in regard to the rights of 
time, place and circumstances, contrary even to the admissions of 
the Talmud. In this association and conference no difference of 
opinion on this point can justly prevail, as the resolutions and 
decisions of former rabbinical conferences, both American and 
German, were adopted at once as an integral portion of the basis on 
which the development of Judaism shall be continued. This is the 
historical standpoint which acknowledges eo ipto the rights, claims 
and wants of time, place and circumstances as important factors in 
the development and progress of Judaism, without severing the 
present and future from the glorious and marvelous past of Juda- 
ism, the intelligible revelations of Providence in history, Ameri- 
can Judaism, .seemingly a new creation, in fact but the most recent 
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pBise of Israel's ever progressive faith, built itself upon this basia ; 
and we are American rabbis, fully agreed on its constructive priiici- 
plje. We can not afford and do not propose to make any con- 
cessions to the advocates of anachronisms or adherents of the 
immovable ttatu quo. 

THE SPIRIT OP JUDAISM. 

We are furthermore agreed, I trust, that the spirit of Judaism, 
made intelligible to us in its literary monuments and its historical 
revelations, is the essence of universal religion, the future religion 
of mankind, as its rays of light and fructifying energy are now the 
underlying principles and efficient cause of the civilized world's 
religious systems. Human reason can conceive no idea or ideal of 
Deity superior to the Jehovah of Moses, the absolute Being by 
whom and in whom the All exists, lives and perpetuates itself in 
its innumerable varieties of forms ; who in in His manifestations, 
both in nature and history, absolute power, universal and sovereign 
intellect, supreme love and benignity, the only perfect being. So 
Moses teaches and defines the Supreme Being, and this is the under- 
lying doctrine of Judaism. None can rise higher than to the highest, 
hence none did and none ever will rise above the Mosaic conception 
and revelation of Deity. On the contrary, human .speculation in 
theology, science and philosophy has proved itself incapable of pro- 
•lucing or even reaching the Jehovah of Mosaic revelation ; it has 
submerged and obscured the main ideas on the one hand in a pool of 
iinthromorphisms and fetichisms, in order, as it is maintained, to 
accommodate the sublime thoughts to the weakness of human rea- 
son; and halts, ou the other hand, in the professed ignorance of 
Agnosticism or the abyss of despair of atheism. It is not unreason- 
able to maintain that the Jehovah of Moses is a divine revelation 
after we know that all mankind these thousands of years could not 
duplicate and not improve it. If we add thereto that all doctrines, 
precepts, coraraandraents and ordinances of religion, be it form of 
worship, ethics, government or concerning Providence, personal 
immortality, reward and punishment, remission of sins, the concep- 
tion of the world, the hopes and future of mankind on earth, and 
all other matters of religion can be derived only from man's cog- 
nition of Deity, and in rational harmony with the divine nature; 
admit as we must that the cognition of truth, the right, the good 
aod the beautiful in all those matters must be in proportion to our 
cognition of God and his nature; and add thereto that the Mosaic 
Jehovah is the highest conception of Deity attainable by man ; you 
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must admit that the epirit of Judaism ie the essence of uniyeraal re- 
ligion of mankind. 

THE HEB8IANIC REALU. 

It need not be reiterated in this assembly that the Prophets, one 
and all, and after them the sages of the Talmud, the philosophers of 
the Middle Ages and the teachers of the nineteenth century, all of 
them, an unbroken chain of reasonera, maintain the very same 
thing : Judaism is the universal religion ; and all of them predicted 
and hoped for the time when God will be king over all the earth, and 
God will be known as one, and one hie name will be. The same 
idea has been variously expressed at different times. The coming 
of the prophet Elijah, the coming of the Messiah, the future world, 
the universal redemption, the unification and fraternization of the 
human family, are some of the names given to the same idea. In 
our century it was called the Messianic age, the Messianic realm, 
also the kingdom of the Messiah, always signifying the same thing 
— the final and universal triumph of the universal religion in theory 
and practice, in creed and deed, for the government of nations and 
the conduct of individuals. It was the mission of Judaism from its 
inception to become at the fulness of time the religion of the human 
family. Its mission in the conversion and fraternization of man- 
kind, not merely because it claims to be divine revelation, but be- 
cause it is the only twin sister of pure reason. 

THE FORMS AND THE SPIRIT. 

The preservation of Judaism means first and foremost the preser- 
vation of its spirit in its pristine purity and beauty. This is 
accomplished not only by theoretical and abstract teachings, rea- 
sonings, expounding and convincing arguments and illustrations; 
it must be done with the aid of adequate forms, institutions, usages 
and performances, in which the spirit is manifested. They are both 
educational means and the media of intercourse between the feeling 
and the reason, the emotional and the intellectual natures of man. 
Besides all that, they are the external signs and bonds of Israel's 
union as one congregation, the signs and tokens of this eternal 
fraternity, the organon of revelation and its custodian to the very 
end of its mission. Many, perhaps most men, can conceive the 
Mpirit only by the forms in which it appears, and to many others 
the form is the only comforter, and the only bond of union with 
Israel and the spirit of Judaism. Wherever the ancient, inherited, 
established and accepted forms and institutions, usages and per- 
formances are adequate to reach their end and fulfill their aim it is 
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i duty to guard and sanctify, to expound and to Tecommend them 
by words and deeds. Wherever the means are no longer adequate 
to the end, it is no less our duty to replace them by new and proper 
means. 

Again, the development of Judaism signifies the liberation of its 
univflrsal spirit from all antiquated, meaningless, tribal, merely 
national and merely local paraphernalia, which impress it with the 
appearance of one-sidednes? and awkwardness, as a stranger in the 
land of the living, a foreigner in its own home, and to provide 
forma and institutions for the manifestation of the spirit, which are 
at least approximately universal and nearest to the understanding 
and feelings, the cogitation and sentiment of the largest community. 

Here, however, lies the difficulty in the discharge of the rabbi's 
duties, and here begins 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The united Rabbis of America have undoubtedly the right — also 
according to Talmudical teachings — to declare and decide, any- 
how for our country, with its peculiar cirt;um stances, unforeseen 
anywhere, which of our religious forms, institutions, observances, 
usages, cuetoms, ordinances and prescriptions are still living factors 
in our religious, ethical and intellectual life, and which are so no 
longer and ought to be replaced by more adequate means to give 
expression to the spirit of Judaism and to reveal its character of 
universal religion. It ia undoubtedly the duty and right of the 
united rabbis to protect Judaism against stagnation and each indi- 
vidual rabbi against the attacks frequently made upon every one 
who proposes any reform measure. Let the attack be made here- 
after on the Conference and let the honor of the individual be 
preserved intact. All reforms ought to go into practice on the 
authority of the Conference, not only to protect the individual 
rabbi, but to protect Judaism against presumptuous innovations 
and the precipitations of rash and inconsiderate men. The Confer- 
ence is the lawful authority in all matters of form. 

The united rabbis of America have undoubtedly the right and 
the duty to produce a uniform form of worship for all our houses 
of worship. This can not be done at once, as disintegration has 
Bpiead its roots too far, and must not be done by adapting texts 
and forms from abroad, as Israel lends to many nnd borrows from 
Mne. It must be done gradually and originally — a beginning will 
tie mftde to it in this meeting — with the consent and to the eatisfac- 
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tion of ali ; and can be done lawfully and effectually by the Con- 
ference only. 

All work done in contribution to such ritual must, of course, 
correBpond with the principle that Judaism is universal religion 
and contains nothing contrary to it. In order to develop Judaism 
for this its mission, it must be provided with such ritual from which 
every intelligent person can utter hia Maker's praise and adoration, 
can render thanksgiving to him who is the source of all that glad- 
dens the heart of man, and pray to him who is the Father of all iu 
prose or in verse, from the Psalms of David and the Prophets, the 
typical prayers of the ancient sages and Hebrew poets, ar the orig- 
inal composition of our own contemporaries, if it only has the 
character of universal religion and the eloquence of genuine piety. 

The united rabbis have furthermore the duty to provide a cate- 
chism for the Sabbath-schools on the same principle with the ritual, 
This also must be done after mature deliberation, with the coosent 
and to the satisfaction of the whole Conference, to imprint it with 
the authority of the entire Rabbinate of America. Hitherto we have 
given a number of such text-books resting on the authority of 
individuals, which critical rainds do not consider the authorized 
expression of Judaism ; and in fact some of these books are good 
and others are not, some are good yet and others are antiquated, 
some make concessions to superannuated orthodoxy and others to 
the sectarian views of our Christian neighbors, and others again to 
some predominating philosophy. We ought not allow the rising 
generation to depend on individual views and opinions in so im- 
portant a matter as is American Judaism to ua and the cause of 
humanity. 

The united rabbis in conference assembled should annually give 
fresh impulses and new encouragement to the study of the literature 
of Israel, especially by giving out select subjects for investigation 
and research to individuals or committees, to be worked up in essays, 
treatises, reports, sermons or lectures, to be published in the Year 
Book of the Conference, in magazines or pamphlets and books. 
Unless the literature of Israel become the common property of the 
American Rabbinate it can not fully perform its duty to American 
Judaism and can not successfully unfold the spirit of universal 
religion contained therein. 

Whatever advances the spirit of Judaism in its true character as 
universal religion it is the right and duty of the united rabbis in 
conference assembled to do, and to do it well, in the name of God 
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Israe], for the sake of our country and our people, for the 
triumph of truth, humanity and righteousDese. 

Whatever the individual could not or should not do, and yet 
ought to be done in support of Israel's mission or in advancement 
of American Judaism, the Conference could and should do. The 
collective learning and piety is a power for good by sincere co- 
operation. If many support one, one is a power. If one sustains 
many, he becomes the wisdom and energy of many. If the spirit of 
Judaism is to be developed to universal religion and provided with 
the forms and means to be accessible to the common intelligence — 
and this is our mission and duty — we must have the united rabbin- 
ate, the annual Conference, the earnest and steady work of all our 
intellectual forces united in one power. With this Conference we 
enter upon the new phase of American Judaism as the free mes- 
senger of God to a free people, a kingdom of priests to anoint a 
holy nation. Let the work be equal to the Ideal, and the success as 
rich as the Lord's promise to all his anointed messengers ; " Jehovah 
said unto me, thou art ray son, I have this day begotten thee." 



The Confere 
zation. 



i proceeded to the business of temporary organi- 



The Rev Dr. M. Landsherg. of Rochester, N. Y., and Rabbi E. N. 
Calisch, of Peoria, 111., were elected respectively Vice-Prepident and 
Secretary pro lem. in the absence of the Rev Drs. Sale, of St. Louis, 
and Berkowitz, of Kansas City. 

The following members were found to be present: Rev. Dr. Israel 
Aaron, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; Rabbi E. N. Calisch, of Peoria, 111. ; Rabbi 
A. Geismar, Cincinnati, 0.; Rev. Dr. L. Grossman, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. J. Grossman, Youngstown, 0. ; Rabbi A. Gutmacher, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. ; Rev. Dr. A. Hahn, Cleveland, O. ; Rev. Dr. M. Lands 
berg, Rochester, N. Y. ; Rabbi Chas. Levi, Cincinnati, 0.; Rev. 
I. Lewinthal, Nashville, Tenn. ; Rev. Dr. M. Machol, Cleveland, 0. 
Rev. M. Faber, Titusville. Pa ; Rev. S. Mannheimer, Cincinnati, 
0. ; Rev, Dr. L. Mayer, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Rev. Dr. M. Mielziner, Cincin- 
nati, ; Rev. I. S. Moses, Chicago, 111.; Rev. Dr. David Pbilip- 
Bon, Cincinnati, 0. ; Rev. L. Reich, Atlanta, Ga. ; Rev. N. Rosenau, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Rev. Dr. Samlield, Memphis, Tenn. ; Rev. 
Dr. I. Schwab. St. Joseph, Mo. ; Rev. Dr. E. Schreiber, Little Rock, 
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Ark.; Kev. L. Schreiber, Paducah, Ky.; Rabbi T. 8chanfarb< 
Baltimore, Md. ; Rev. Dr. 8. SoDoeschein, St. Louis, Mo, ; Rev. M. 
Spitz, Ht. Louie, Mo. ; Rev. L. Shapiro, Portsmouth, O.; Rev. Max 
L. Wertbeimer, Dayton, 0. ; Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise, Cincinnati, O. 

The order of business, as fixed by the Executive Committee, and 
amended to begin Monday morning at nine o'clock instead of ten, 
was accepted as follows : Monday rooming at 9 o'clock, prayer by 
Dr. Mayer, of Pittsburg ; reports ot the Executive Committee on Con- 
stitution and Rules and discussion of tbe same ; communications ; 
paper by Dr. M. Mielziner, of Cincinnati, entitled, "Marriage 
Agenda''; discussion of the paper. In tbe evening, at 7 :30 o'clock, 
prayer, by Dr. Moses, of Chicago ; paper by Dr. SonneBchein, of 
St, Louis, on " Judaism in Its Relation to the Republic " ; motions 
and resolutions to be submitted, and referred to the proper commit- 
tees. 

Tuesday morning at 9 o'clock, prayer by Rev. Charles Levi, of 
Cincinnati ; paper on " Confirmation in the Synagogue," by Dr. 
D. Philipson, of Cincinnati ; discussion of the paper, unfiniahed 
business, etc. Tuesday evening at 7 : 30 prayer by Rev. E. N. Calisch, 
of Peoria, III.; paper by Dr. A, Habn, of Cleveland, 0., entitled, 
" The Rabbi and the Congregation " ; discussion of the paper ; 
election of officers, and closing remarks by the Vice-President. 

A communication from the congregations Tifereth Israel and 
Anshe Chesed, inviting the members of the Conference and their 
ladies to a carriage ride on Monday afternoon, and to a supper 
Tuesday evening at the Excelsior Club rooms, was read and accepted 
irith thanks. On motion, the Conference adjourned for tbe e 
to meet Monday at 9 a. h. 



SECOND SESSION. 

Y. M. H. A. Haix, ) 
Clevkland, 0., July 14, 1890.f 
The Conference was called to order at 9 ; 30 a. m., with President 
Dr. Wise in the chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. L. 
Mayer, of Pittsburg, Pa. 



The minutes of the preceding session were read and approved. 
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The Committee oq Constitution and By-Laws reported, through 
Dr. Philipaon, of Cincinnati. After much discuesion, the following 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted : 
PREAMBLE. 

Wberbas, At the meetings of the Council of the U. A. H. C, 
and on other occasions, at which a number of rabbis have in the 
put come together, they have endeavored to organize themselves 
for mutual co-operatton, encouragement and support ; and 

Whsbeas, Such organizations have been of inestimable benefit 
to those participating in their proceedings, and by their delibera- 
tions and resolutions have established certain reasons, guiding 
principles and precedents, which have become recognized as an 
authoritative expression of the beat intelligence and purpose of 
their respective times; therefore, do we, the Rabbis of America, 
gathered in the city of Detroit, urged by the same needs and long- 
ings, herewith organize ourselves for like purposes. 

Stinlwd, That the proceedings of nil the modern Rabbinical 
Conferences, from that held in Braunschweig in 1844, and including 
all like assemblages held since, shall be taken as a basis for the 
work of this Conference, in an endeavor to maintain, in unbroken 
historic succession, the formulated expression of Jewish thought 
and life of each era. 

ARTICLE L— Name. 

This organization shall be known as the " Central Conference of 
American Rabbis." 

ARTICLE II.— MsuBBKaHiP. 

Section \. All rabbis in office, and all who have held the rab- 
binical office, all professors of rabbinical seminaries, and all per- 
sons worthy to be members of the Conference, shall be eligible to 
membership. All names shall be acted upon by the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 2. Honorary members shall be elected only by the Confer- 
ence at its general sessions. 

Sec. 3. Every member of this association shall pay in advance 
the annual dues of five dollars ($.51, and be entitled to a free copy 
of the Association's publications. 

ARTICLE llL-Oi-FireBS. 

Sectiow I. The officers of this Conference shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary and 
IVeasurer, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, shall fulfill the 
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duties incumbent upon such officers, and shall hold their offices 
until their successors have been elected. 

Sec. 2. The five officers and seven additional members elected by 
the Conference shall be the Executive Board of the Association, to 
represent it, to hold their offices till their successors are duly 
qualified. They shall submit annually to the Conference a report 
of their official transactions. They shall outline and assign in 
advance the work of each meeting of the Conference. 

Sec. 3. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler, of New York, the only sur- 
viving member in this country of the Rabbinical Conferences held 
after the year 1840, shall be and is hereby elected Honorary Presi- 
dent of this Association 

ARTICLE IV.— Mbctlsob. 

This Association shall meet annually in general conference, on 
the close of the Sabbath day of the date preceding the Biennial 
Council of the U. A. H. C, and in the same city; and in such years 
when said Council is not convoked, the Conference shall meet at 
such time and place as the previous Conference or its Executive 
Committee ordained, which shall be announced by the officers in 
all Jewish journals at least four weeks prior to the meeting. 
ARTICLE v.— Objeut- 

All business proper of the Association, and all matters apper- 
taining to Judaism, its literature and its welfare, are legitimate 
business for the Conference, if brought before it in proper shape, 
viva voce by any member, or by communication from any individual, 
congregation or any other organized community. No business 
brought before the Conference shall lie over to another, unless 
referred to proper Committee. 

The Association shall publish a Year Book, which shall contain, 
besides the proceedings of the Conference, such essays and com- 
munications as may have been accepted by the Committee of the 
Conference, to be furnished gratuitously to the members, to the 
pref s, and to interested parties ; the balance of the edition may be 
sold by the officers, or be sent gratuitously to congregations, public 
libraries and special applicants, as the officers may decide. 

In order to prevent an unfortunate colleague or his family from 
becoming humiliated as objects of charity, one-half of the annual 
dues of each member, being $2.50, shall be set aside as a fund to be 
designated as the " Relief Fund of the Conference," to be used only 
for the object named, and to be disbursed by the Executive Com- 
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a motion, it was resolved that all business before tbe Conference, 
and all communicationa, be deferred till this evening, in order to 
get to tbe paper of Dr. Mielziner. 

A recess of five minutes was taken, and Dr. Mielziner proceeded 
to read his paper on " Marriage Agenda." (See Appendix A.) 

The paper was given over for consideration to a committee of 
five, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Landsberg (Chairman), L. Gross- 
man, Schwab, Mayer and Rabbi A, Gutraacher. 

Telegrams and letters of regret for absence were received from 
the following gentlemen : Rev. Dr. Liebman Adler, of Chicago ; Rev. 
J. Jacobson, of Natchez, Miss.; Rev. H. Elkin, of Salt Lake City, 
UUh; Rev. Eppstein, of Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. H. Berkowitz, of 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Rev. Posman, of Pensacola, Fla. ; Rev. Hess, of 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Rev. I. Stemple, of Macon, Ga. ; Rev. Gutman, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. ; Rev. J. Stolz, of Chicago; Rev. M. Bien, of Vicks- 
bnrg, Miss. ; Rev. Rabbino, of Brunswick, Ga. ; Rev. H. Veld, of 
Albany, N. Y. ; Rev. Dr. M Harris, of New York City ; Rev. S. Frey, 
of Wabash, Ind ; Rev. S. Marks, of Minneapolis, Minn., and Rev. 
Fenerlicht, of Hamilton, 0. 

On motion, a telegram of fraternal greeting was sent to the 
Honorary President, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler, of New York. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 7 : 30 p. M. 

THIRD SESSION. 

Cleveland, 0., July 14. 1891. 
The Conference was called to order at 8 p. m., with President Dr. 
Wise in the chair. Prayer was offered by Dr. I. S. Moses, of Chicago. 

Dr. S. H. Sonneschein, of St. Louis, Mo., was ihtroduced, and 
read his paper on "Judaism in its Relation to the Republic." 

After the reading of the paper the following resolution was 
offered : 

Although it has been stated time and again that the Jews are no 
longer a nation, and thi'V form a religious community only, yet 
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has this thought not been thoroughly appreciated by the cominunity 
at large: we still hear of the " Jewish nation" and the " Hebrew 

SBople," and therefore this Conference feels itself called upon to 
Bclare once more that there is no Jewish nation now, only a Jewish 
religious body, and in accordi^nce with this fact neither the name 
Hebrew nor Israelite, but the universal appellation Jew is applicable 
to the adherents of Judaism to-day. David Philipson. 

Max Landsbebg. 
I. S. MOBES. 

The paper of Dr. Sonneschein and the accompanying resolution 
were then open for discussion. The participants in the earnest and 
able debate that followed were Drs. Landaberg, Philipson, Mayer, 
Schwab, Wise, Aaron, Grossman and Sonneschein. Many more 
asked recognition from the Chair, but a motion for the previous 
question cut off further debate. The resolution was put to the 
Conference, and lost by a vote of 13 to 12. Rev, I. Lewinthal, of 
Nashville, moved for reconsideration, which was carried. On 
motion, the question was then laid on the table till the next 
morning's session. 

The following resolutions were handed in : 

ON PRAYER-BOOK. 

I take the liberty to move that a committee be appointed to com- 
pile a new prayer-book, to be used on all occasions in the synagogue 
and the home. Dr. Aaron Hahn. 

On the same subject were resolutions as follows : 

The venerable President staled in his opening address, the prin- 
cipal object of the Central Rabbinical Conference is, to work out a 
uniform system 'for the practice of Judaism in the family, the school 
and the synagogue. In conformity with this declaration, which 
meets with our hearty approval, we deem it of the utmost impor- 
tance that we devise means for establishing a uniformity in the 
mode of public and private worship of those congregations and 
individuals adhering to the reform principles of Judaism ; be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen members of this Conference 
be appointed to lay out a plan for accomplishing this object. This 
committee shall divide among themselves the elaboration of tiie 
various portions of our liturgy, embodying therein the essential 
elements and parts of our traditional worship, and adding such 
pieces of devotion agreeable to the advanced state of the religious 
sentiment of our day. As a principal feature of this work it ai^pears 
to us commendable to compose, for the purpose of alteration in the 
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nfonliip, a set of three or four ritunls for Sabbaths and week-days. 
The committee shall consult the various existing Jewish prayer- 
books and adopt therefrom such portious as prove to them of an 
edifying and elevating character, and, in general, as consistent with 
the standard suggested above. The work of this committee shall 
be undertaken at an early date, in order to enable them to lay the 
material of such uniform ritual before the next Conference. 

S. Mannheimer. 

Dr I. Schwab. 

Moved by 8. H, Sonneachein : 

Whereas, It can not be denied by even the most scrupulous and 
conservative among the members of this Conference that a demand 
for a standard Union Prayer-book is prevailing everywhere in the 
reformed synagogue of American Israel; and, 

Whereas, TKis general and urgent demand is prompted by the 
principal motive and the sure prospect that such a uniformity in 
our ritual would serve as the strongest factor in the consolidation 
of American Judaism, and in the best patriotic and religious sense 
of the word ; therefore, be it 

fieaoiw'. That this Conference elect a committee of five to be 
BO instructed and authorized as to submit to the next annual 
meeting a thoroughly digested and completely arranged manuscript 
for the publication of such a new Union Prayer-book, a book whose 
hterary merit be above reproach and whose truly Jewish devotional 
character be beyond criticism ; and, be it further 

lU'olved, That the Prayer-book thus contemplated will have to 
evince not onlv a thorough sympathy with the ideal of a Religion 
of Humanity, out must in its main features with the same firmness 
of purpose adhere to the sacred language and living historic mission 
of Israel in all its prominent details and arrangements in every 
popular branch of its testhetic as well as its ritualistic aims and 
object. Fraternally submitted, 

S. H. SONKESCHEIN. 

A resolution to the same efiect was also received from the Rev I. 
Stemple, of Macon, Ga. The resolutions were referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Drs. S. Sonnescfaein, A, Hahn, I. Schwab, Rev. 
8. Mannheimer and Rabbi E N. Calisch. 

SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

The following appeal was read to the Conference r 
An Appeal to the Centrai, Conference of American Rabbis. 
Gentlemen :— The members of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis are hereby urgently requested by the Executive Board 
of the Hebrew Sabbath-school Union of America to exert their 
^afloance, both collectively and individually, to have their re- 
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ppective Sabbath-echoola join the Hebrew Sabbath-Bchool Union of 

America. Reapectfully submitted, 

Mh. M. Loth. Pretident 
Rabbi Chab. Levi, Secretary. 

Referred to committee: Dr. M. Samfield, Rabbis Chaa. Levi and 
M. Wertheimer. 

A resolution waa offered by the Rev. Faber, of Titusville, Pa., that 
a reassertion of the Daclaralion of Principles of the Pittsburg Con- 
ference of 1885 be made by thia Conference, and to appear in the 
Year Book of the Conference. Referred to Drs. Schreiber, Machol 
and Faber. 

The following resolution was handed in by Dr. I. S. Moaea : 
Be it resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report 
to the Conference by tomorrow afternoon, as to the beat of the 
existing Sabbath-school hooks for Biblical History and Ethica; 
auch books to be recommended to the Sabbath-school Union to make 
suitable arrangoments with the respective authors or owners of copy- 
right for purchase of the same. 

L S. Moses. 



Referred to same Committee 
Union. 

On motion, the Conference then adjoi 
9A.H. 



Appeal from Sabbath- school 



ned to meet next day at 



FOURTH SESSION. 

Cleveland, July, 15, 1891. 
Conference called to order at 9 a. m., with President Dr Wise in 
the Chair, Prayer was offered by Rnbbi Chaa. Levi. Minutes of pre- 
ceding sessions read and with slight changes approved. 

The Chairman of the Conference stated that he had read in one 
of the morning papera that a member of the Conference " threatened 
to bolt." It waa explained that in the debate on the eligibility to 
membership. Dr. Schwab had aaid he would withdraw if laymen 
were admitted as membera. The Chairman insisted that an explan- 
ation should be made On motion, Dr, Sonnescbein waa appointed 
to see Dr. Schwab and elicit an explanation from him. 
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. Philipson was then introduced and read hia paper on " Con- 
firmation in the Synagogue " (See Appendix B.) 

The paper was discussed by Dre. Samfield, Grossman and Schrei- 
ber. 
The following resolution was introduced by Dr. Wise: 
Rfgnlved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to 
next year's Conference the syllabus of Dr. Philipson'a paper on the 
subject, and add thereto such elaborations, amendments and recom- 
mendations as they shall deem proper. 

Amended to be a committee of five instead of three, it was referred 
to Drs. Wise, Philipson, Samfield, Grossman and Moses. 

The Committee on Ritual reported as follows : 
To the Cen'ral Conference of American Rabbia: 

Gentlemen : — We, your committee appointed to consider the 
propositions for a Union Prayer-book submitted to the Conference, 
beg leave to report as follows : 

Whereas. It can not be denied that a demand for a Standard 
Union Prayer-book is prevailing everywhere in the reform syna- 
gogue of American Israel ; and. 

Whereas, This demand is prompted by the motive and prospect 
that such a uniformity in our ritual would serve as a powerful mag- 
net to draw together the varving and desperate religious views and 
sentiments of American Reform Judaism, and serve as an expres- 
sion of its noblest aspirations ; be it, therefore, 

Retolved, That this Conference elect a committee of ten, to be 
instructed and authorized to submit to the next annual meeting the 
material for such a uniform ritual for public and domestic service ; 
and, he it further 

Reaolved, That this ritual embody the oldest and essential ele- 
ments and best parts of our traditional worship, b^ adhering as 
much as possible to the sacred language and living historic mission 
of Israel, adding such elements of devotion as are in full sympathy 
with the advanced and progressive sentiments of the religious 
thought of to-day. Be it further 

Bt'oloed, That it is deemed advisable to compose a set of three or 
four rituals for alternation on Sabbaths and on such holidays where 
alternation is commendable. Be it further 

Retolved, That the equivalents of the Hebrew prayers given in 
the vernacular be more in the nature of original productions than 
of mere translations. Be it further 

Retolved, That the service for the Day of Atonement be so ar- 
ranged as to give a series of meditations, psalms, responsive read- 
ings, etc., for use during the intervals of the regular service. Be it 
further 
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Reaotvfd, That an appendix be attached, containiog rituala for 
confirmation, marriage and borial, services for death, anniverearies 
(Yahrzeit, and for the Seder) and a selection of hymns. 

Dr. Sonn-eschein, Chairman. 

Dk. Hahn. 

Dr. Schwab. 

Rabbi Man.vheiueb. 

Rabbi E. N. Calisch, Secretory. 

The report of the committee was adopted and the Chair appointed 
the folIowiDg committee: Drs. Sonneschein, Sale, PhilipsoQ 
Adolph Moses, Grossman, Machol, Landsberg, Berkowitz, Mayer 
and Rabbi Charles Levi. 

Dr. Schwab then gave a correction of a nusinterpretation that had 
been made of his words by a daily paper, and declared that he waa 
no dissenter, but was for unity, heart and soul. 

The Committee on Dr. MieUtner's paper on " Marriage Agenda " 
reported as follows t 
To the Pretident and Memberg of the C. C. of A. R.: 

Okntlesien : — The committee appointed by your honorable body 
relative to the "Agenda for the Solemnization of Jewish Marriages," 
as proposed by the Rev. Dr. M. Mielziner, beg leave to report that 
they heartily commend the ritual as suggested by the learned gen- 
tleman, and that with the emendation of very few modifications of 
an insignificant character, your committee most cheerfully indorse 
Dr. Mielziner's ceremonial as very serviceable and completely worthy 
of general adoption. Very respectfully, 

L. Mayer, 
M. Landsberq. 

A. GUTMACBEB. 

Dr Schwab. 
L. GaoasHAM. 

It was decided, on motion, that this committee after making proper 
emendations subn)it their report with paper to the General Com- 
mittee on Ritual. 

The committee on the resolution to reassert and embody in the 
Year Book of the Conference the Declaration of Principles made by 
the Pittsburg Conference, submitted two reports, as follows ; 
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(a) Majority Report. 

To the Cejrtral Conference oj American Rabbis : 

The majority of your committee on the resolution : " Resolved, 
That the Declaration of Principles adopted by the Pittsburg Confer- 
ence be reasserted and inclosed in the Year Book of the Conference," 
beg leave to say that we heartily recommend the above resolution 
for acceptance. M. Fabkb. 

Db. E. Schbeibeb. 

(b) MiMOBITY RkpOKT. 

To the Central Conference of American Rabbi» : 

I am opposed to have the Declaration of Principles adopted by 
the Pittsburg Conference inserted in our Year Book, for the reason 
that at the time of their adoption I was opposed to some of them, 
and am still opposed to them, and am also aware that there are 
members of this Conference who are likewise opposed to them. 

Dr. M. Machol. 

On motion, the reports were amended to the effect that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to collect all the declarations of reform 
that have been adopted by various Conferences, and record them 
in the Year Book. The Chair appointed Drs, Schwab, Mayer and 
Schreiber as the committee. The Secretary was instructed to act in 
conjunction with Dr. Mayer to secure material from Dr. Adler, of 
New York. 

The Committee on Appeal from Sabbath-school Union and the 
resolution of Dr. Moses reported as follows : 
Gentlemen of the Central Conference of Amfrican Rabbit : 

Your committee to whom was referred the Appeal of the Sabbath- 
flchool Union of America unanimouslv concur with the sentiments 
of the Executive Committee of the H S. S. U. of America, and 
recommend that each rabbi of this Conference exert his utmost to 
further the aims and objects of this union. 

Furthermore, the communication of Dr. Schreiber, being in its 
nature a prepared paper on " How to teach Biblica' History in our 
Sabbath-schoola," we recommend to be read to the Conference. 

The resolution of Dr. I. S. Moses, providing for an examination 
and recommendation of hooks of Biblical History and Ethics with 
a view to recommending the same to be purchased by the Hebrew 
Sabbath -school Union of America, offers to your committee the dif- 
ficulty of lack of time which such an examination of such books 
would require. We, therefore, deem it more expedient that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to act upon the suggestion of the 
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reaolution and report the same to the Executive Committee of t)ie 
Central Couference during the coming year. 

Dr. M. Samfiei.d. 

Chas. Levi. 

Max Wertheimkk 

The report was adopted by its paragraphs and then aa a whole. 
Rabbis Chas. Levi, Faber and Reich were appointed the committee. 

Dr. Schreiber then read a paper on " How to Teach Biblical His- 
tory in our Sabbath schools." (See Appendix C.) 

On motion, the Conference now went into election of officers, 
leaving all unBnished business in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Chair appointed Drs. Sonneschein, Spitz and Reich as Com- 
mittee on Nomination, and the Revs. Schanfarber, Mannheimer 
and 5. Grossman (of Youngstown, 0.) a committee to draft resolu- 
tions of thanke. 

After a short recess the Committee on Nominations reported as 
follows : 

For President, Dr. L M. Wise. 

" Vice-President, Dr. M, Landsberg. 

" Corresponding Secretary, Dr. D. Philipsos. 
" Recording Secretary, Da. H. Berkowitz. 

" Treasurer, Dr. A. Hahn. 

Executive Committee : Drs. Sonneschein, M. Machol, L. Mayer, 
M. Mielziner, J. Stolz, M. Samfield and Adolph Moses. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast^the vote of the Conference 
for the officers nominated, which was done, and the President 
declared them duly elected and qualified. 

The Committee on Resolutions of Thanks reported as follows : 
We, the committee appointed to draft resolutions of thanks to all 
those who have extended us their hospitatitj', and thereby rendered 
the stay of the members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis in the city of Cleveland pleasureable and materially aided 
us in the performance of our work, do hereby propose the following : 
Retolved, That our thanks are eminently due and are hereby ten- 
dered to the two congregations, Tifereth Israel and AnsheChesed, their 
officers and spiritual leaders, the Rev. Drs. A. Hahn and M. Machol, 
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1 the Excelsior Club, the Board of Directors of the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum, to the Press iind to the Young Men's Hebrew Association, 
for having placed at our disposal the use of their halt, 

ResolveH, That we acknowledge the able manner in wbich the 
ofhcers of this organization have discharged their duties. 

S. Man.vheimer. 
J. B. Grossman. 
Tobias Schanfabber. 

The resolutions were adopted as read, and after listening to a 
spirited and eloquent address from Vice-President Dr. M, Landsberg, 
the Conference adjourned to meet in the evening at the Excelsior 
Club Rooms. 



LAST SESSION. 

Excelsior Club Rooms, > 
Clevbland, July 1ft, 6 p. m., 1890,J 
The Conference met first around the bounteous board, spread in 
the dining-room of the Excelsior Club, by the gracious hospitality 
of the Jewish citizens of Cleveland. After the repast had been fully 
discussed and toasts indulged in by various members of the Con- 
ference and gentlemen of the city, the Conference adjourned to the 
spacious hall of the Club. 

Rabbi E. N. Calisch, of Peoria, III., offered prayer, and Dr. 
A. Uahn read his paper on the " Rabbi and the Congregation." 
(See Appendix D.) 

After a few remarks from the President, the First Annual Council 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis adjourned to meet 
in Baltimore in 1891. 

Edward N. Calisch, 

Senelnry pro tern. 
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[Appendix A.] 

THE MARRIAGE AGENDA. 

A Paper read b; Prof. Or, U. HleUIoer. 

Mr. President and Members of the Central Conference ■ 

In compliance with the request of the Executive Committee of 
our Conference, I liave drafted a plan of a ritual for the solemnija- 
tion of Jewish marriages. In submitting this plan I beg leave to 
preface it with a brief account of the origin and the development of 
the mode of solemnizing marriage as hitherto established in Juda- 
ism. This will the better enable us to distinguish between the 
essential and the non-essential in the customary marriage ceremonies. 
What I have to say in this respect will, of course, not be a new 
revelation to my learned colleagues, who are certainly familiar with 
thesourcesof this subject. Moreover I have already treated of this 
subject more fully in my book on " The Jewish Law of Marriage 
and DivorcBj" and shall, therefore, restrict myself to its principal 
points only. 

The uct of entering into this most important and most sacred 
of all domestic relations was ever attended with some forms 
and solemnities which varied in different ages and countries. What 
i.s the purpose of such forms and solemnities? It is to imprese the 
parties to the marriage with the importance of the step they are 
about to take, and with the saeredneas of the mutual duties their 
new relation imposes upon them, and, besides, to manifest the fact 
that they have been lawfully united as husband and wife. 

In the Mosiac law no fixed forms of concluding marriages are 
mentioned. Rut the distinction occasionally made in the law be- 
tween the belrofied and the married woman (Deut. xx. 7; xxii. 
22-29) points to some kind of formality by which that different state 
was marked. In the words O'Tiy'? ''? ynCnSI {I betroth thee 
unto rae forever, etc.), in which the prophet Hoshea (ii. 19-21) 
alludes to a betrothal, and which the Karaites still use to recite in 
their wedding ritual, we have perhaps the oldest formula used io 
the biblical period on the occasion of betrothals. 
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It was not till the time of the Second Jewish Commonwealth^ 
when the Rabbinical law developed on the basie of the MoBiac code, 
that certain legal formaliticB were established for the act of con- 
tracting marriage. With the intervening lapse of time, varying 
from one month to a full year, the act consisted of two distinct 
parts, namely, the Betrolhment, termed polTN or pBOlp and the 
Nupitalt, termed pXlE^'J or naiH- 

The betrothment is according to Rabbinical and even already 
according to the Mosaic Law, not a mere promise to marry, but it ia 
the very initiation of the marriage contract. The betrothed par- 
ties are regarded us married, though not yet entitled to the marital 
rights nor bound to fulfill any of the mutual duties of conjugal life, 
aa long as the marriage was not consummated by the nuptials. The 
betrothment could be dissolved only through death or a formal 
divorce. 

In accordance with the general theory of the Talmudical law that 
no contract can be formed by mere consent of the parties, but that 
the consent has to be manifested by a certain legally established act 
or formality, in order to make the contract valid, the mere con- 
sent of the parties to marry each other is not sufficient to consti- 
tute a betrothment, but ft certain act or formality is required by 
which the mutual consent is legally manifested. For this purpose 
there are two especial formalities, either of which gives legal valid- 
ity to its marriage contract, one termed flDD, the other HDB'- 

The betrothment or marriage contract by ADD, consisted in this, 
that, in the presence of two competent witnesses the man gave to his 
chosen bride a piece of money or any object having the value of at 
least one Perutn, with the words : " Be thou consecrated (or wedded) 
to me." This formula could also be replaced by other words, ex- 
pressing the same idea, as : "Be thou my betrothed," " Be my 
wife," " Be mine," or similar phrases. The first-mentioned formula, 
however, was more generally used. It was later on, probably not 
earlier than in the twelfth or thirteenth century, increased by the 
words: "jjOCI HtS'.D HID (according to the law of Moses and 
Israel), and when about at the same period it became customary to 
perform the act of betrothment by means of a plain ring instead of 
n piece of money, the words IT ni'DDD (by this ring) were added, 
so that the formula now reads : If ny^O^ "h DCTpO DN HH 

*7xiB"i nc'o ma. 

The betrothal by lots' consisted in giving to the bride a written 
lament containing the formula before mentioned, instead of a 
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piece of money or its value. This mode of betrothment, however, 
eeems to have been resorted to only under estraordinary circum- 
stsnceB, as the first mentioned mode prevailed. 

The ritual law of the Talmud required that a benediction be 
pronounced at the betrothment. This benediction, termed riD13 
|*DV1'K, was, according to Talm. Kethuboth 7f>, formulated by Rab 
Judah bar Jecheskel, the founder of the academy of Pumbaditha, in 
the third century. It expreseea the Lord's praise because of the 
regulation and sane ti fie ation of matrimony. Besides, it alludes to 
the law that the betrothed parties are not permitted to enter upon 
the conjugal life before having completed their union by the cere- 
monies of the nuptials. The legal validity of the betrothment is by 
no means affected by the omiaaion of the benediction. 

By the way, it may be mentioned here that rabbinical authori- 
ties of the Middle Ages already criticized the phraseology of thio 
benediction. They found it strange that here (nVI^TTI ^7^ IJW 
niDnNrr nn 1J'7."1DK1} a twnediction is pronounced for a pro- 
hibitory law, which is without parallel in the Jewish liturgy, as this 
otherwise established benedictions for the fulfillment of comvuind- 
atory laws only. Besides, the objection was raised that in the 
phrase ptI*1Tpl nSlH ^"J7 the order of the succession of the two 
acts is reversed since betrothal precedes the nuptials. (See Rab- 
benu Asheri's remark is his epitome of Tal. Kiddushin.) Concern- 
ing the last-mentioned objection some maintain that the phrase 
originally read T'CITp^ HDIH, but the D without Dagesh having 
almost the sound of a vaw, was by mistake replaced by the letter 
1 (See ppinO np'7n on Eben Ha-Ezer xxxiv. i.) 

As regards the ^luptiaU (rK1(?*J)i the most essential act of the 
same consisted in conducting the bride from her home to that 
of the bridegroom, or a place representing his home. By this 
act, indicating that she was now placed under his marital authority, 
and that they now commenced to live together as husband and wife, 
the marriage was regarded as consummated. 

The religious ceremonies attending the nuptials consisted mainly 
in the recital of |'N1tt*^J niD^D the nuptial benedictions, either 
by the groora himself, or by any of his friends present. These bene- 
dictions refer to the divine origin of marriage, and invoke God's 
blessing upon the young couple. The Mishna, dealing mainly with 
the legal forms uf marriage, makes no mention of the benedictions, 
but a Baraitha mentions tlicm under the name of D'jnn fllDID 
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witbout however formulating them. It is the Gemara (Kethuboth 
8a) which quotes them iti their present form on the authority of the 
obove-tnentioned Rab Judah bar Jecheakel. 

Before the parties entered into conjugal life it was generally 
regarded necesaary to write a document termed HDinSi the marriage 
deed, containing some articles of marriage settlements by which the 
wife was entitled to receive a certain sum from her husband's estate 
in the case of his death or in the case uf her divorcement In some 
places, however, it was not det.med necessary to write such a formal 
documen', as the husband was regarded bound to the contracts of 
the Kethuba though not made out in writing. 

Since the fifteenth or sixteenth century it became customary to 
combine the act of betrothal with the ceremonies of the nuptials on 
the wedding day. The combined act generallj' look place under 
a canopy or baldachin which represented the ancient ilflin, the 
bridal chamber. Instead of such a canopy a simple !V'70 or shawl 
was used in some countries with which the heads of the bridal 
couple were covered during the benediction. Some authorities claim 
that the real nfllH is any room in which the groom and bride have 
their first teie-Atete. (See Eben Ha-Ezerlvi. R. Moses Isserles' gloss.) 

It was also customary to read the ilDiriD between the combined 
acts, and to introduce the ritual of the betrothment as well as that 
of the nuptials with a benediction over a cup of wine as a symbol of 
joy, and finally to let both the groom and the bride drink of each 
of the two cups. This latter custom, however, belongs to the post- 
Talmudic period. 

In the modern mode of solemnizing Jewish marriages the essential 
elements of the combined acts of betrothal and nuptials are retained 
though more or less modified. These essential elements are: the 
placing of the wedding-ring on the bride's finger by the groom in 
the presence of two witnesses; and the recital of the formula of 
betrothment by him, preceded by a benediction, the j'OTl'N rOID. 
and followed by the nuptial benedictions, rN1[J"J mDn3- 

Some immaterial and obsolete ceremonies and usages, however, 
are mostly done away with, and replaced by other forms more in 
harmony with the views and the tastes of our time. Of the usages 
mostly dispensed with, I mention especially the canopy (chuppah) 
spread above the heads of the couple during the marriage ceremony, 
and the use of the Kethuba. Formerly, when, as was often the case, 
the marriage ceremony took place in open air, such a canopy was 
irded necessary as a representation of the bridegroom's home, into 
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which he conducted hia bride, and besides it added somewhal to the 
Bolemnity of the occaBion. In our time the room in which the 
marriage ceremony is performed, be it the hallowed place of wor- 
ship or a place of family or social gathering, represents more fittingly 
the original Chuppah. 

Regarding the Keihuba, it is true that great importance was in 
ancient times attached to that document, as long as the wife was not 
regarded as a legal heiress to the estate of her deceased husband, 
and as long as a man could divorce his wile against her will. Her 
claim to which she was entitled by the fCetlivba, secured her at least 
a little sum in case of her becoming a widow, and proved in many 
cases an effective means of protecting her against a rash and incon- 
siderate divorcement. Since the wife in our days in in both respects 
sufficiently protected by the civil laws of the country, and in many 
cases aiso by special marriage settlements made in more legal and 
binding form, the Kelkiiha has entirely lost its former importance, 
and is an unnecessary, useless formality. 

To the laudable innovations almost generally adopted in the wed- 
ding ceremonial belong ; 

(1) The introductory address by the officiating rabbi, in which 
he reminds the parties to the marriage of the importance of the step 
they are about to take, and of the sacredness of the mutual duties 
which their new relation imposes upon them. 

(2) The question put to each of the parties, whether they of 
their own free will consent to be united as husband and wife, and pledge 
themselves to fulfill their respective duties in love and faithfulness. 

In some respects, however, there is no uniformity in the modern 
mode of solemnizing marriage. Tlie main difference concerns the 
language of the ritual. Instead of the established Hebrew formula 
of betrothment and the benediction preceding and following it, some 
modern rabbis prefer to use a corresponding formula and cor- 
responding prayers in the vernacular. I think that even from a 
strictly rabbinical standpoint there can be no objection .against this 
innovation. Regarding the formula of betrothment, Maimonides 
expressly says : 

*131 H"IDD IK'ntJ* 1C^ ^22 nC'Urt dp*? f£^H^ tff'1 

" A man may betroth the woman in any language or phrase which 
she understands, and which expresses the meaning that he be- 
trotbes her." (Hilchoth Ishoth iii 8; see also Beth Shemuel on 
Eben Ha Ezer xxvii. 1,) 

Regarding ritual benedictions in general, the same authority says : 
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Ipnty |T3 "lON'E* Nim ptr^ "rDa poNJ |'71d no-i^n "^d 
mD'roi mDTK TDrm '7'Nin yaotsn hk nrt' dni o'Mn 

" All ritual benedictions may be recited in any language provided 
their contentB, as eatablislied by the sogps, is retained. Hence, 
though one in reciting them changed their form, as long as God's 
name and his dominion are mentioned and the main contents of 
the benediction is rendered, be it even in a common language, still 
he has done his duty." (Hilchoth Berachoth i. 6.) 

The main reason for retaining the marriage ritual in the Hebrew 
language is the regard for the prevailing custom among our fellow- 
believers in all countries of the world. There are, besides, circum- 
stances where the use of the Hebrew ritual becomes necessary, 
namely, in cases where one or both of the parties to the marriage are 
foreigner!", not yet sufficiently familiar with the language of the 
country. 

I, therefore, deem it advisable that in the Agenda to be adopted 
by our Conference the ritual be given in Hebrew as well as in 
English, and that it be left to the option of the officiating minister 
to use either of them. 

In the Hebrew ritual I would suggest only a few changes, or rather 
omieeions, which, for obvious reasons, have already been adopted 
by some of our progressive colleagues in this country (f. i. in the 
Agenda contained in the Rev. Dr. Szold and Jastrow's Haus- 
Andacht.) 

It is a matter of course that the English ritual is not to be a mere 
translation of the Hebrew, though retaining its general character 
and contents. 

The custom of using cups of wine at the wedding ceremony 
originated in the post-Talmudic period, as the Talmud makes no 
mention of it. Maimonides mentions it, but not as absolutely 
necessary. He says : 

131 Don ■?!? 1*713 rm "noD ■- ]" oc n'n' dni 

(Hilchoth Ishoth x. 4; compare Maggid Mishne on this para- 
graph.) In wedding sermons, the cup of wine from which both 
bride and bridegroom drink has, as you know, often been symbol- 
ized as an indication that the young couple are willing henceforth 
to drink from the cupof life whatever Providence may allot to them. 
But ingenious and beautiful as this symbolic meaning may be, it 
certain that it was not originally connected with that custom. 
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Many of our modern rabbis abolished this custom as unnecessary 
and incompatible with the solemnity of the occasion. I would sug- 
gest it be left to the judgment of the officiating minister whether 
to practice this, certainly unessential, custom or not. 

Also the use of two wedding-rings instead of one should be 
optional. The purpose of this innovation is to express the full 
equality of woman with man in the conjugal relation, so that just 
aa he consecrates her to be his alone, so she consecrates him to be 
hers alone, in person and affection. But to express this idea it is 
not just necessary that the bride also on her aide tenders a ring to 
the groom ; it will suffice to let her pronounce a formula of conse- 
cration similar to that with which he consecrates her, 

In conclusion, permit me to say that, impressed as I am with the 
desireableness and the necessity of efTecting more uniformity not 
only in the wedding ceremonial but also in all affairs of religious 
life, especially in the prayers and ceremonies of our public worship, 
as the principle of ntl^y* VJ'^D 1{E**n SfK (every one doing as be 
pleases) has always proven detrimental to the sacred cause ol 
Judaism, still I am of the opinion that we must beware of going 
to the extreme in this respect, by endeavoring to establish uniform- 
ity even in the minutest particulars of religious practices. Let uh doI 
seek that uniformity which has no room for individual opinions, no 
regard for local wants and circumstances, and which excludes all 
variety and all freedom of action. Such uniformity leads to stag- 
nation. In this period of transition through which American 
Judaism is endently passing and in which the views concerning 
many religious questions are still so widely differing, in this period 
especially let our motto be : Uniformity in essentials, freedom and 
variety in that which is unessential and of less importance. 

M.\RHI.\G£ AGENDA. 

1. Wedding Ad'lreu by the officiating minister. 

2. Question^ to the couple, which may be introduced in the follow- 
ing way : 

Before proceeding to the sacred act by which you are to be united 
in wedlock, I have to ask you the following : 

Mr 1 name of the bridegroom), do you of your own will and 

consent wish to be united in marriage with this your bride, and do 
you pledge yourself to fulfill your duties as her husband in love and 
fidelity? 

If so, please answer r "Ypb." 

And you, M (name of the bride), do you of your own free 
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■^IrUl and consent wish to be united in marriage with this your bride- 
groom, and do you pledge yourself to fulfill your duties as his wife 
in love and fidelity? 

If 80, please answer : " Yes," 

3. Benediction, either in Hebrew or in English. 

Be praised, Lord our God, Ruler • 



■pa u'rfiiji, ;: nns -jn^ 
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TO u^ Tnni .niDnNrt 
nsti 'T '?}>_ ■ ij'j mtfiwrr 
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of the Universe, who bast sancl 
fied ue through thif law and haet ii 
Blituted the hoi; atate of matrimony. 
and b; the union of husband oiid ' 
wile has provided tor the welfare and i 
happineBs of mankind. Be praiEed, O | 
God, who sanctifiest ue through the ] 
holy covenant of matrimony. 

4. Espouaah. 

(Minister to the bridegroom) : 

Mr , espouse now this your bride by means of a ring, accord- 
ing to the usage and customs in Israel. Place your ring on the 
(index) finger of her right hand, and pronounce the following 
words : 

" Be thou consecrated to i 
wife according to the law of God and I 
of man." 

(Minister to the bride) : 

Please repeat the following words : 

"Be thou consecrated to me as my husband according to the 
law of God and of man." 

5. Prayer, either in Hebrew or i 

O God, who art glorified in all thy 
creation, thou hast created man in 
thj image and hast implanted in his 
heart noble impulses of love and kind- 
ness, and desires for joy and happi- 
ness. 






I English. 
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Thou liaet destined woniRti 
man's helpmate, to eliare his 
and his BorroWB. and to aasist him in 
hia labori and endeavora. Be praised. 
O God, who provideat for the happi- 
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pE'tt' N^i -\^H . D^i^rr 

• ^P!) ^'J n^Di fnn . nripEn 

• niPTNi nanK . nnm nyn 

:n55D Di! inn no^p 

We beseech thee, God, grant that these two, who in thy pres- 
ence have pledged love and fidelity one to the other and who are 
now united in marriage, may experience the ennobling influence 
and the richest blessings of this union. Grant them thy divine pro- 
tection, bless their labors, and may their undertakings prosper. 
May they ever live together in love and peace, and find their great- 
est joy in making happy one the other. May their home which 
they found this day be a true home in Israel, adorned with the 
ancestral virtues of piety and purity, of modesty and charity. Be 
praised, God, who causest the heart of bride and bridegroom to 
rejoice. Amen. 

6. Declaration and Final Benrdielion. 

By virtue of my sacred oflice and by the authority of the laws of 
this State and country I now declare you husband and wife, united 
in legal and valid marriage, according to the law of God and man. 

The Lord bless you, and guard you : 

The Lord make his countenance shine upon you, and be gracious 
unto you ; 

The Lord lift his countenance upon you, and give you peace, 
peace in your hearts, and in your home. Amen. 
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' CONFIRMATION IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 

Sj Dr. David fhlUpioii. 

The ceremony of confirmatioD is an established fact Id the pub- 
lic service of Judaism, not only in all the reformed, but in many of 
the conservative congregations. The efficacy and beauty of the act 
have appealed so strongly to all who have the welfare of our youth 
at heart that it appears strange to hear any objection raised, and. 
in truth, in our day these objections are only heard very rarely. 
Time has wrought a wonderful change here. What was looked 
upon as a startling and dangerous innovation in the beginning of 
the century is now accepted as a matter of course. Confirmation 
needs no justification now, although at the time of its introduction 
it required its apologists. It was decried as a servile imitation of 
Christianity, as entirely foreign to the spirit of Judaium. Its advo- 
cates found it necessary to appear in the lists of literature and to 
break a lanci in its defense. More than twenty years after the first 
ceremony had been performed. Dr. Herxheimer deemed it incumbent 
upon himself to thoroughly investigate the whole subject in answer 
to the charges and objections entered by the opponents. In a very 
interesting and learned paper on the theme, " Ueber die synogoga- 
lische Zulaesaigkeit und Einrichtung der Confirmation," published 
in the year 1835, he clearly showed, in answer to the question, •' In 
wie weit ist eine Confirmation in der Synagoge zulaeBsig?" that 
although traditionally the ceremony was foreign to the synagogue, 
yet in view of the needs of the time and the changed religious con- 
ditions, confirmation was not only permissible in, but highly 
advantageous to the synagogue. (See Geiger'a " Wissenchaftliche 
Zeitschrift fuer judische Theologie," I. fi8 fl. ) It is not necessary to 
review these grounds and reasons now, nor to show that confirma- 
tion is a permitted act. It has become part and pnrcel of the public 
service of Judaism, and these early discussions as to its validity 
have only a historical value Like all the religious customs of 
Judaism it arose and was introduced at a lime when the need for it 
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was felt, and it will be retained as long as it is conducive to the 
welfare of the reliition. When it is no longer so it will be abolished, 
as all religious forms must be when they have lived their day, to 
make room for something better. 

Although a Jewish writer of the present day need offerno apology 
for his co-religionists for having adopted confirmation, nor give any 
reasons for its validity, yet a historical review, especially of the early 
days which marked the introduction of the ceremony, may not 
prove uninteresting. 

The first official recognition was extended to the ceremony by the 
Jewish Consistory at Cass*-! in the year 1809; it devoted two para- 
graphs to the duties of the rabbi, the tenth and the eleventh, which 
read as follows ; " (10) The rabbi must supervise the schools and 
charitable institutions of the Jews so that the good intentions of the 
state may be realized. {11) He must prepare the young for con- 
firmation and himself perform the act of confirming them.'' 

In accordance with this resolution the first confirmation of which 
we have any record took place in Cassel in the year 1810, through 
the agency of the Westphalian Israelitish Consistory. One boy was 
confirmed and blessed by the rabbi. Yet the friends of the 
movement were diffident at the start. The ceremony was performed, 
not in the synagogues, but in the school-rooms ; not by the rabbis, 
but by the teachers ; not with girls, but only with boys. This, how- 
ever, soon changed. The ceremony obtained its first legal sanction 
in Denmark in 1817. In the temple at Hamburg Dr. Kley confirmed 
a mixed class in 1S22, the first time that the ceremony was per- 
formed anywhere in the house of worship. The first class of girls 
in Frankfort was confirmed in 1828, although the act had been per- 
formed already two years before. In Munich the first confirmation 
of girls took place in 1831. Legal sanction was given to the act in 
Hessen and Saxony in 1835. A great victory was gained by the 
friends of the movement, when in 1831 the learned orthodox rabbi, 
Solomon Eger, in Braunschweig, and about the same time Loeb 
Berlin, in Cassel, confirmed classes. From then on it was gradually 
introduced throughout Germany, obtaining in many places the 
sanction of the government. In France the first ceremony took 
place in 1841 in the city of Bordeaux. On the 12th of October, 
1843, twenty boys and twenty-two girls were confirmed in the great 
synagogue of Paris by the Grand Rabbi Ullman, The next French 
city to adopt it was Marseilles, in 1850, The conference of French 
Grand Rabbis held in 1850 empowered the grand rabbi of the Cen- 
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*tral CoDsiatory to compoae a ritual so that the coiifirmution might 
be celebrated in the same manner in all the synagogues of France 
(Loew, Lebensalter, 222.) A book published in 1864 on the subject, 
" L'initiation Religieuse," by L. Hollandaerski, discusses the subject 
of confirmation in general and especially as celebrated in France, 
In one place the author says ; " What difference can it make to us 
that the confirmation ie a foreign custom? Let ub adopt the good 
from all religious culls as did our ancient rabbinical doctors. Was 
not the wedding-ring taken from the Romans? The covering of the 
head during prayer is an ancient custom of the Orient. The wash- 
ings of the hands and the face Jn the morning three times, are 
Petsian customs. (Quoted in Loew. Lebenaalter, 412.) 

The first confirmation ceremony in America whereof I have found 
any trace was conducted by Dr. Max Lilienthal in the synagogue of 
the Anshe Chesed Congregation, New York, on Shebiioth, 1846. To 
quiet the qualms of conscience that might arise to disturb any of 
the congregation because of the innovation. Dr. Lilienthal, as we 
learn from a correspondent of the Occident who wrote a letter detail 
ing the good work of the rabbi in New York, " gave convincing 
evidence that the ceremony of confirmation is in accordance witii 
the strictest rules of orthodoxy." (OrciV/ent iv. 552.) It is unneces- 
wary to say anything more in regard to the prevalence of the cere- 
mony in this country, as it has become quite universal, the fewest 
congregations permitting the feast of Shebuoth to pass without the 
confirmation service. I shall close this short historical review with 
two quotations, the one from Jost, written in 1.S46, the other from 
I-eopold Loew, written in 1874 Says Jost in the Culturgeschichle : 

.Sungt 3fit "'S tint utijuotrliiififlt unb [remhnrltgc Ulcufrung ftrii 
gttialten, loatb biejt, eVmnlS nur fiir ftnabtii, unb l|iJd)P uiibcfricbtflenb, 
iiblii^ SciDefcnt t$<>ci^ cnblid^ in i^rcm 3S(rl^e erfnnul unb nil n)c{tiitli<4 
in uiden Sqnagogtn ettigffii^tl." (Col. IIL, 163.) 

And Loew, after reviewing the introduction and institution of 
confirmation in various countries and considering the footing the 
ceremony has gained, closes his chapter on confirmation with the 
following passionate paragraph, the more remarkable inasmuch as 
Loew usually writes with all the calm and quiet of the objective 
historian : 

„KnQt(i(!)tl bt(i(t ^^atiii^en (viz., the introduction and progress of 
confirmation) tteft man mil ^nbignatinn bii§ Url^til be^ @{fd)id)t(> 
jdirfibcrs @Tdtf, nod) neli^em bit Sonfirmotion nii^lS aiibcrcS i[l nIS tin 
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„^bl(icrn Don (SldubendtKlcnntniB," nod im ^itbfiit^um rcintn @iiin ^nt 7 
t$rtili(4 bit Bar-Mizwah-Dera8cha, uon Sp^raim Senlfc^u^, linlte tintn 
Sinn im ^ubenttjum ! ! ^iii bide btgei^erl fi^ mit 9{t(^t tint ^i^oric 
grap^it, bit Iciiit £cl]i:trin btr 3Biif)rbeit Ititi niD, fonbtrn eitie ©tlaoin 
btt Wtattion ..." (Lebensalter, p. 222 ) 

AS WHAT SHALL WB REQARD THE CONFIRMATION? 

What is the confirmation? Is it easential in the ritual of Judaism? 
Is it nuceseary for a person to be confirmed in order to be considered 
a Jew? Is it necessary to pas8 through this ceremony in order to 
become aSiliated with the congregation? Has the confirmation any 
official character, or is it only a by-ceremony which has been intro- 
duced into the synagogue in order to beautify the service of She- 
buoth and to serve as the cap-stone, as it were, to the oducation and 
training received by the child in the Sabbath-school? These 
<|Uestion3 merit our full and close attention, and it is to be hoped 
that this Conference will arrive at some decision defining the real 
aim and import of the act. Some thirty years ago a controversy 
on this subject waged between Holdheim, Leopold Stein and 
Wechsler, rabbi of Oldenburg, Holdheira had declared in his 
treatise on " Moses Mendelssohn und die Denk und Glaubenefrei- 
heit im Judentbum, mit besondererBeziehung auf die Confirmation," 
that the confirmation means the entrance into or the acceptance of 
Judaism,for, sayshe, " A free and voluntaryentrance into the religion 
must be as essentially a feature of the confirmation as the confession 
of faith ; the two must be considered as interconnected." Stein had 
ivritten in his calechism niSOl min that the confirmation does not 
mean the entrance into the bond of the religion to which every Israel- 
ite belongs by birth, but it designates the affiliation with the congrega- 
tion. Wechsler, agreeingwith neither, declared that the confirmation 
is the end and conclusion of the religious instructions, the first public 
religious act of the child, and the irapressive ceremony whereby 
the nature of the child is worked upon by the rabbi and actuated 
toward a good and upright life. (Stein's Israelitische Volkalehrer 
viii. 344.) Things have not much changed since then. There are 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands who have never 
been confirmed, and yet they pass for Jews; so, then, the confirma- 
tion can not be the one essential, the only ceremony by the per- 
formance of which the person becomes a member of the Jewish 
religion. There are, too, hundreds and thousands belonging to 
Jewish congregations throughout the world who have never been 
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'eonfirmed, so that membership in the congregations, even in those 
in which the ceremony of confirmatioo exiats, is not made depend- 
ent upon this. And yet although such be the case, it seems that 
some test such as confirmation and profesf^ion of belief should be 
instituted. We should have some other besides the birth test. 
There are any number of men and women who have been born Jews 
who are no more Jews in belief than is the heathen; there are 
again, on the other hand, great numbers of intelligent men and 
women, and their number is increasing all the time, who are to all 
intents and purposes Jews in belief, and yet they are not considered 
such, nor can they even become such, nor can they join our con- 
gregations, because the conditions for entrance into the synagogue 
are such as they, if males, can not comply with and no right-think- 
ing person cares to impose upon them. A confirmation in the 
principles of Judaism should be declared necessary and sufficient 
for young or old. In our congregations every child should be led 
to exppct and await that it must be confirmed. Our confirmation 
classes should consist of hundreds and not of tens. There can be 
little question to us as to who was right— Mendelssohn, who claimed 
that Judaism was only a legalism, a religion of ceremony, a doing, 
or the Jewish religious reformers of this century, who have claimed, 
in opposition to Mendelssohn, that it is a religion of the spirit, 
whose mission it is to realize the prophetic ideals of one God and 
one mankind. 

If the former, confirmation is entirely out of place ; if the latter, 
confirmation is the public act of giving expression to the adherence 
to this religion of the spirit. If confirmation can not be made obli- 
gatory, and, as matters now stand, we must still say. Born a Jew, 
always a Jew (even if there is never any affiliation with the work of 
Judaism), provided there has not taken place an open abjuration of 
the religion, yet would it be a good and wise step forward if this or 
any other representative body would declare that, for those not 
born Jews but who yet believe in the truths and principles of Juda- 
ism, public confirmation and confession, and IhU alone, is the con- 
dition necessary for entrance. As for children born of Jewish 
p:irents, since the Bar Mitzvah, of which I shall speak at length 
presently, is an antiquated, soulless ceremony with no meaning for 
us and our time, some public expression of belief is necessary. As 
formerly the so-called Bar Mitzvah ceremony was a matter of 
course, and every boy at the age of thirteen recited at least the 

-£cacha in the presence of the congregation, so niw, by continuous, 
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continual and careful attention to the matter, can we make the 
confirmation the intelligent public expression of entrance into the 
bond of Judaism, Confirmation would then mean for us that pub- 
lic impressive ceremonial whereby the confirmants shall declare 
their purpo^^e to believe in and uphold the principles of Judaism, a 
reaponsible, self-actuated confession of their religious belief. 

CON FIRM ATIO.V AND BAK MITZVAH. 

The Bar Mitzvah ceremony is a remnant of rabbinism. It was 
instituted in Germany. The expression Bar Mitzvah in this sense 
was not at all current before the fourteenth century. (See Loew, 
Lebensalter, 210.) The significance of the ceremony lay in the 
thought that a boy who had completed hia thirteenth year had 
reached his majority, and the public expression of thia fact con- 
sisted in the lad's reciting the minn HDID and readine from the 
weekly portion of the law. In the Talmud and later writings the 
male who was considered of age was called 'THi or ptJ'JV "^3' ^°*^ 
the sign of majority was not any certain age that the boy had 
reached, but the appearance of the HTni'tJ' 'nC, the attainment of 
the age of puberty. Making the time of the majority depend on a 
net and fixed age was, thei'eforc, as Loew has pointed out, an anft- 
Talmudic refurni. The naming of the thirteenth year as the proper 
age for considering the Jewish lad an adult to all intents and pur- 
poses is undoubtedly due to the tradition pre.'^erved in Mishnah 
Abot Perek v. 21, ^-}t^ p nJC'O'? "11^^ p lOpO'? D'JC VOn p 
mVO'? IB'i' " The boy muH begin the study of the Torah at five, 
of the Mishnah at ten years of age; at thirteen he must carry out 
the niVO'" '""id (he further fxpresaion attributed to R. Eleazer in 
the Midraah Beieschith R.. " Every man is responsible for his son 
unto his thirteenth year, then he must say the benediction TV13 
*J1t3flE', ' Blessed be He who has delivered me from all responsibility 
for this one •,' " >'. «., the respiinsibility of making the son engage in 
the study of the law, and the fulfillment of the commandments 
which had been the duty of the father to that time. The expression 
([uoted above, niVO'? "Itl'J? E*'?!5' p. niuat be understood the boy of 
thirteen or thereabout, i. '., he who has attained the age of puberty, 
for in Palestine the male of thirteen or thereabout reaches that age. 
Thia passage is only Hagada, not Halacha, occurring in a popular 
enumeration of the duties and characteristics attaching to the dif- 
ferent periods of life, a sort of Mishnaic precursor to the famed 
" Seven Ages " of the English poet. The expression ill "jC lE'Ji'O 
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I the ben^dictiun 'JIIOBtJ' "ITIS (which bened ction, by the «*ny, 
is and was spoken by the father on the day of the son's Bar Mitz- 
vah) well showe that the meaning is that the boy fro;n then on was 
a Vtt^iy ^3 ; *■ «-i one who was responsible for the proper fulfill- 
ment of every commandment, and the projwr observance of every 
duty which the law imposed upon the adult Jew. Before the four- 
teenth century, then, the very fact of a boy's attaining the ag*) of 
puberty at the close of the thirteenth year of his life made him a 
Tnj, a man, without any further ceremony or public expression. 
From the fourteenth century on, no matter how childish the child 
might be, the thirteenth year was the fixed time and the calling to 
the Torah in the synagogue the public sign of the event. During 
all these centuries the ceremony held its own, but it perforce became 
a dry form ; if it ever possessed any meaning it lost it in time, and 
notably in this century when so many of the old laws lo fulfill which 
was incumbent upon every Israelite in an earlier day have been by 
common consent silently disregarded and abolished as no longer 
expressive of the religious spirit. The Bar Mitzvah is a soulless 
ceremony without any signification ; it is an old and worn tradition. 
When it was instituted it was a reform; it has lived its day. It 
would be preposterous for a father to say now 'JltSStl* "lllS for a 
boy is not of age at thirteen, and the observance of some tradi- 
tional Jewish customs, more or less, does not constitute manhood. 
And in what does the Bar Mitzvah consist now? The boy recites 
no Sedrah, not even a Peraahah ; he learns the Beracha very often, 
if not in most instances, from an English or German transliter- 
ation, ascends the platform, speaks the lesson he has learned by 
rote, much as a parrot would, without understanding a word he 
says or that he hears read from the Torah, returns to his parents, 
and the religious conscience is satisfied. The whole proceeding 
partakes of the nature of a farce and the sooner it is done away 
with the better. It was because of the souUessness, the meaning- 
lessness, and the dry formality of the Bar Mitzvah ceremony that 
the confirmation has been introduced. The two can not exist side 
by side consistently. The confirmation takes the place of the Bar 
Mitzvah, and rightly so. In the early days of the introduction of 
the confirmation service, the Bar Mitzvah ceremony was not tam- 
pered with for fear of arousing still more violent opposition than 
the institution of the confirmation aroused. The two ceremonies 
existed on in the same congregation side by side — the one to satisfy 
the conservative spirit, the other to impress the children with the 
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meaning of the religion ; the one belongs to the aixteenth, the other 
to the nineteenth century. The Bar Mitzvah ceremony has lived 
ita day, and so we should declare it. In Palestine the thirteenth 
year, or rather the signs of puberty, marked the age of majority; 
with U3 it is the twenty-first year. In the Germany of the four- 
teenth century, the time and place of the institution of the ID 
mVO the fulfillment of the rfViD in all their ramifications designated 
and marked the Jew, therefore the term mSO ID son of the com- 
mandment, the doer, the actor, not ilJlOK "13 t^ie believer. In our 
time these flllfO have been discarded as non-essential, for they are 
not of (hat class which Ibn Ezra designates as " commandmenta 
which are fundamental principles, not dependent on time nor any 
other accident, but implanted in the heart, rejoicing the heart;" 
therefore they are no longer fulfilled by the vast majority. The Bar 
Mitzvah emphasizes the old and false notion of the autonomy of the 
males in religious matters ; with us the girls are of as much impor- 
tance To keep up the Bar Mitzvah in to countenance an empty 
form without meaning for us or our time ; the confirmation answers 
all purposes. If there is anythingwhatever in the Bar Mitzvah worth 
preserving, such as the recital of the Bracha, as symbolical of the 
importance of the Torah for Judaism, it can be made a part of the 
confirmation. The principle of the Bar Mitzvah, if it has any 
principle, which I do not believe, has no weight now ; the ceremony 
is one of the many religious forms which have lived their day and 
should disappear entirely from the service of the congregations. 
As formerly every boy was necessitated to participate in the Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony, so now should every boy and girl in the congre- 
gation be confirmed, inasmuch as confirmation has taken the place 
of Bar Mitzvah. 

AGE OF CONFIRMANTS. 

The discussion of the Bar Mitzvah question naturally leads to a 
consideration of the age at which children should be confirmed. 
The custom now almost universal is to confirm the boys and 
girla at the age of thirteen, or on the Shebuoth nearest to the 
thirteenth anniversary of their birth. This is a remnant of the 
Bar Mitzvah institution. As the Bar Mitzvah ceremony at the 
time it was introduced was designed to take place when the boy 
reached thirteen, because in Palestine that age was the age of 
puberty, and therefore considered the beginning of manhood, so 
the age of confirmation was set at thirteen. During all these 
years this custom has held its own, but every rabbi who has 
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n'&d confirmatioa classes under his iastruction has felt that the age 
of thirteen, or even fourteen, ia entirely too early for a proper com- 
prehension of the leaaona taught and also that however deep may 
be the impression made on the day of confirmation the children are 
not old enough for a proper appreciation of the meaning and im- 
portance of the ceremony. We should have not an age teat but a 
capability test. In the first place, no child that has not taken the 
full course of the Sabbath- school instruction should be permitted 
to enter the confirmation clasa. Then at least there is a fair foun- 
dation for the instruction. A promiscuous class, composed of 
children of the first, second, third, fourth and fifth yeara of the 
school, all of whom join the class aimply because they have at- 
tained the age prescribed, presents great difficulties to the teacher, 
which would not exist if all the children stood on one level. Thir- 
teen years might be made the minimum if so desired, but there is 
no reason why we should not confirm children at fifteen, sixteen or 
even older; in truth, the older the better, for then there is more 
possibility of a proper comprehension of the instruction. Nor may 
we forget that to set an absolute age is folly ; some children at thir- 
teen are as capable and more so than others at sixteen. It appears 
to me that to have some rule nf action and to make the work of the 
teacher as telling and as fruitful of results as possible it should be 
determined that in every congregation in which the ceremony of 
confirmation is in vogue the age of those to be confirmed shall be 
regulated merely by the ability of the children as it seems fitting to 
the rabbi, and that a completion nf the Sabbath-school instruction 
shall be a condition imposed upon all ere they become members of 
the confirmation class. 
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bat shall be taught in the confirmation classes? Truly nn im- 
portant and a most difficult question. The answer the most nat- 
ural and the first to occur to every one is, the principles of Judaism. 
Here we at once strike upon a rock ; what are the principles of 
Judaism? From the days that Maimonides formulated hia thirteen 
Ani Maamins and Albo expounded the three principles which he 
named the Ikkarim, there haa been a changing and a shifting in the 
minds of the various teachers as to what the fundamental principles 
are ; there is but one upon which all have and are agreed, and that 
19 the unity of God ; in regard to every other there haa been a change 
^^^^ standpoints. Even the doctrine of the immortality of the 
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aoul, which to-day is, I may say, universally accepted aa one of the 
chief teachings of the religion, wae denied by a very important sect 
in early days, and yet none on that account would deny the name 
Jew to the Sadducees. The teaching of D'OtT JO rmn of reve- 
lation itself, which Albo posited as one of the three fundamental 
principles, is explained in so many different ways, by each one 
according to his own light, that we have the opinions ranging from a 
firm belief in the actual revelation on Mt. Sinai, the descent of God 
unto the mount and the giving of the commandments unto Mosea, 
to the thought that revelation, inspiration and genius are all of 
one and the same character, not dependent on time or place, a 
mysterious working upon the minds of the most gifted of the 
human race. And yet in spite of this diversity of opinion all these 
are included in the category of Jews. It is plain that the instruc- 
tion of the class will depend upon the individuality of the teacher. 
We have no hard-bound system of belief, no smaller and no greater 
catechism, no confession by which we must swear in order to 
belong to the faith. The doctrines which are accepted now by all, 
ultra-orthodox and radical reform, are the existence and unity of 
God, the belief in the higher vocation of man, the immortality of 
the soul and then the conviction of the special mission of Israel to 
live on and continue the exponent and teacher of monotheism 
among the peoples of the world. To these are to lie added all 
those teachings of morality, of duties to God, to man. to self, to the 
lower creation, which of necessity adhere to Judaism, the ethical 
monotheism. How shall these matters be taught? The system of 
catechistic teaching has been and is still in vogue. From the pub- 
lication of Herz Homburg's |W |3 in 1812 to the issue o£ the last 
catechism of some American pulpit occupant, the number of cate- 
chisms has been legion, some like those of Herxheimer, Stein, 
Einhorn, Philippson, Hirsh, and others being valuable contribu- 
tions to religious literature; others not to be mentioned should 
never have been given to the world, being but a dry formulary of 
questions and answers. Since Judaism is happily not a dogmatic 
system and it permits the greatest latitude, it will be seen at once 
that a uniform catechism is well nigh an impossibility, in truth, is 
not to be desired. Each rabbi will teach the young people under 
his guidance according to his ability and conscience. However, 
some drawn-up statement in the form of a small treatise, containing 
explanations of the great and important doctrines and teachings 
and having the approval of a representative Jewish body, would be 
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Welcome to many teachera and preachere who require a guide. It 
might be that in small localities in which there is no established 
congregation there are young people who would wish to learn 
what are the bases of Jewish belief, and then to be confirmed ; to 
them also such a treatise would be very welcome. This would have 
to be a concise, brief statement ; the bulky catechisms of an earlier 
day are a troubling of the spirit; Judaism is the least dogmatic of 
religions, its theology the least cumbersome, and, therefore, a small 
treatise of this kind will best appeal to the reason and the heart of 
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THE PUBUC SERVICES, OR AGENDA FOR ( 

The first and foremost object of the public confirmation s 
to make it as impressive as possible, in order that it may have a 
deep and lasting effect upon the children, and the chief thing to be 
avoided is the appearance of any theatrical feature or any sensa- 
tional pomp This must be left in great part to the good sense of 
the rabbi, but there are several points in this public service which 
will bear discussion, and concerning which we may come to some 
definite conclusion. Shall any promises be exacted of the children? 
Shall they be made to swear that they will keep this or believe that? 
It has been claimed that the service will leave a. most lasting im 
pression if these promises are exacted, and that, being given at a 
time of life when the mind and heart are pure, they are apt to 
deeply affect the character; "the vow is proper, because no person 
will readily break a promise given at the most solemn moment of 
life, in a place in which feelings of the greatest reverence are called 
forth." However this may be, I do not consider it proper to de- 
mand these promises from the children, for two reasons. In the 
first place, at the age at which we now confirm, these children are 
not responsible ; they make the promises because they are told to 
do so without any thought of th« almost inexpressible weight and 
significance of the words they speak. If the time will come that we 
will conBrtn our youth at an age at which they are responsible and 
can carefully weigh the full intent and meaning of what they vow 
and promise, this difficulty will be overcome. In the second place 
we know that in well nigh every instance in which these promises 
have been made they have in one or iinoth»r particular been broken 
for the very reason, as stated above, that the chililren did not com- 
prehend nor consider the meaning and import orth<^ words. Why, 
then, being almost certain that the promises one ■mu\ all will not be 
kept, shall we make these young persons a piirty to an act of jjer- 
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jury? This 18 a strong word, I know, but does it not express the 
facts of the case? Judaism wants no blind obedience, no unthink- 
ing worship on the part of its children. It is pre-eminently a 
religion appealing to the reason and intelligence of man, and it can 
not but condemn any act in which the reason has not full sway, as 
it has not in the undeveloped mind of the child at the time of con- 
firmation. It, therefore, seems to me that any direct questioning 
and answering of the character— Will you keep this command? I 
will. Do you believe this doctrine? I do — should be eliminated 
from the confirmation ceremony; a. confession or declaration of 
faith should be substituted for it in which the chief articles of 
Judaism are contained and which the class or one member of the 
class may recite as a public expression of what Judaism is. 

Shall there be an examination of what the confirmants have 
studied and learned during the year on the day of confirmation in 
the synagogue? Most ministers begin the special instruction of their 
confirmation classes in November or December and labor with them 
for six or seven months. The examination of the class in the 
work done usually takes place in the school-rooms of the congrega- 
tion on the Sunday before Shebuoth, and the parents and members 
of the congregation are invited to be present, but you will agree 
with me that it is only a small minority that takes interest enough 
to attend, The questions and answers are gone through with, n > 
impression is left upon the children, and no good, so far as I can 
see, is done by the examination. Shall the eJEamination take place 
in the synagogue? At once the objection will arise that it is too 
dry and tedious, that it is not interesting to the great mass of peo- 
ple assembled, that it, sounds like a cut-and-dried affair. This 
last- mentioned objection is not worthy of consideration if the min- 
ister has the consciousness that the children have done well and 
know the work (and no conscientious minister will confirm children 
unless he has that knowledge). Considering the fact that the 
instruction has continued for so long a time and that confirmation 
day is the proper occasion on which the children shall show that 
they understand and know the principles of religion and morality, 
a short examination — or, if you will, questioning — is cminentiv 
proper and in place. Not that there shall be a full examination of 
all the work done ; that would take too long and be too tedious ; but 
a questioning to consume, let us say, about fifteen minutes. The 
most important points can be touched upon in this period of time, 
and it will be not only effective for the confirnianta but also bene- 
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to hear what are the principles of Judaism, nor will fo rhort a time 

devoted to this purpose prove tedious or wearisome. 

As for the service itself, it would be well if some form could be 
decided upon. In glancing over the accounts of the confirmation 
services in different parts of the couiitrj', I find that well-nigh every 
rabbi has his JrUO. The exercises should consist of a few pray- 
ers, a declaration of faith, a short examination as suggested above ; 
the recital of the Ten Commandments from the Torah in Hebrew, 
as symbolical of the historical significance of the day, and the 
response in English, the blessing by the rabhi and parents, and 
beautiful and appropriate music. All set programmes, speeches, 
addresses to teachers and others are very much out of place ; they 
give the whole ceremony the character of a performance, which is to 
be avoided. At my last confirmation I introduced a feature which 
w'ded greatly to the beauty and impressiveness of the ceremony, 
VIZ : the singing of hymns by the confirmants themselves — hymns 
appropriate in words and in music to the time, place and occasion, 
^^^I'he hymns written for the purpose were as follows ; 

^^^^^V Here, O God, we children stand, 

^^^^b At Thy shrine our place to take. 
^^^^^B Holy, holy ib this day ! 

^^^^^B Bless us for Thy great name'a sake ; 

^^^^^B Now. to Thee our prayers ascend, 

^^^^^K To our words in love attend. 

^^^^^V Hear, O Father, hear our pray'r, 

^^^^^B Prom our hearts it epeaks to Thee. 

^^^B Teach us, God, our duties all 

^^^^B Thee to seek, Thy love to see— 

^^^^^K True to be and good and kind, 

^^^^^K Pure in heart and soul and mind. Amen. 

I : 



Thy presence have we sought, God, 

The sacred sounds of truth we've heard ; 
Whate'er our life, whate'er our lot. 

A guide to us shall be Thy Word. 
To Thee arise our words of praise, 

Our words attun'd to grateful song ; 
Assist us, Thou, that all our days, 

pure as this, free from all wrong. 
We leave this spot. Thy sacred shrine. 

Our trust in Thee so firm and strong ; 
Oh, ever may Thy love divine 

Our fontsteps guide our whole life long. Amen. 
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The etttict ut'thc singing of tliL'Mu hymns by the fresh, young, < 
and fervent voices upon the congregation was electrical, and was 
quite the nioHt iniprasaive feature of a very impressive service. 

Ab a ritual for confirmation I would, therefore, suggofit pomething 
like the following: 

1. Opening hymn by thi* dnpp. 

2. Opening prayer. 

3. Music hy choir. 

4. Floral pniyer, according to the suggestion made by Dr. Wise 
in his hymn-bonk, that the children deposit their flowers on the 
pulpit ; a very gracefid and beautiful act symbolical of the season 
of the year and the tlower-like lives of the confirmants. 

"(. Recital of Ten Commandments from the Torah, with appro- 
priate prayers before ami after. 

I). Music by choir. 

7. A few words by one of the confirmants telling of the signifi- 
cance of the day. 

5. Music. 

SI, Sermon by rabbi t" congregation, to clo.se with mlnionitory 
address to children. 

10. Music. 

11. Short examination, to conclude with declaration of faith. 

12. Blessing of children by rabbi. 

13. Closing hymn, sung by class. 

14. Concluding prayer. 

15. Dismissal of children to parents. 

16. Music. 

I have not written out any of the prayers suggested, as this should 
perhaps best he left to a committee appointed for the purpose. We 
should determine upon some common form of confirmation, which 
may be a guide to all who look to us for help in such matters. 



.^BITSES OF CONFIR: 

In concluding this paper I wish to say a few words o 



I object 
which has tended greatly to bring the ceremony of confirmation 
into discredit, and has furnished the only foothold of support to 
those who oppose this beautiful service. As the Bar Mitzvah cere- 
mony lost all its influence as a soul-stirring and soul-lifting service 
because it became dry and unmeaning, so the confirmation is 
threatened with a danger, not of the same kind, it is true, but greater, 
the danger of pomp, show, display and ostentation. This has been 
growing apiicr, and it is time that we cry halt ! Or else all the good 
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e gained by the service will be lost in the showy and Beneationa] 
features now connected therewith. And first we must speak of the 
ceremony as conducted in the synagogue itself. Every attempt at 
theatrical display, such as studied effects on the part of the children, 
through which the acting ie plainly apparent, printed programmes, 
as though the service were an entertainment or an exhibition, should 
be carefully avoided. If we desire to carry reforms into the doings 
of our people we must begin there, where we have the greatest 
influence. The ceremony must lie fervent, impressive, sublime. 
The participants must be impressed not with the all-importance of 
the outer appearances, the attitudes, the voice, the gesture, as is now 
so frequently the case, but the rabbi must use his every effort to 
work upon the soul, the inner feeling of the confirmants, and if he 
be spiritually-mindod he can readily do bo, and then the outer 
accompaniments will adjust themselves. They will be natural, 
responsive to the inner raood, and that is what must be striven for. 
We must aim to make the confirmation a purely religious ceremony, 
affecting mind and heart of all, not a brilliant entertainment, with 
twenty or thirty or more children as performers and the congregation 
as an audience, admiring or criticising as the case may be. There 
must be a flowing of the religious current to and fro, so working 
that the mind of the looker-on may be occupied not with the thought 
of the appearance or the beauty, or the success or the failure, but 
only with the thought of the religious significance of it all. Every- 
thing outer shall so blend with the spirit of the occasion that it 
shall all be lost in the higher significance of the day and the occasion. 
If we begin here in the synagogue and divest the ceremony of every 
element of pomp and show we can go further and devote ourselves 
to the correction of the abuses of confirmation which have crept 
into the homes of our people. If we can succeed in setting forth 
prominently and purely religious feature of confirmation, all 
these questions of extravagance in the dress of the girls, of the 
vulgar display of presents in every home on confirmation day, of 
grand and magnificent receptions, rivaling the splendor of wedding 
receptions, will adjust themselves. None too assiduously and too 
firmly can we set ourselves to tbe correction of these abuses of con- 
firmation in the synagogue and in the homes. Id these abuses which 
have grown up lies one of the greatest drawbacks to the efficacy and 
great good to be derived from the ceremony. Children's minds are 
occupied not so much with the meaning of the step they are to take 
I with the question of dress, appearance and presents. Parents' 
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thoughts are occupied not so much with the deep and awfiil signifi- 
cance of the confirmBtion of their children in the religion as with 
the consideration of having every external feature connected with 
the day as beautiful and brilliant as possible. Great reforms are 
necessary and possible here, and the sooner we, the ministers (for 
from us the movement must emanate), apply ourselves to them the 
better. Many, many good people in the congregations withhold 
their children from confirmation because of these very abuses. If 
rightly done there is no reason why every young person in the con- 
gregation should not be confirmed, in place of the comparatively 
smnll number who now pass through the ceremony. With deter- 
mined effort these abuses can be overcome, if not in one then in five 
or ten or twenty years ; let us keep at it, let us work at it, and suc- 
cess will surely crown our endeavors. Confirmation in the synagogue 
will become what it should he and what it was meant to be when 
introduced by those great religious teachers who were so eminently 
in touch with the religious needs of the people in our century, a 
plain, simple, impressive, soul-inspiring ceremony, uplifting the 
spirits of those confirmed, of the parents and of the worshipers on 
the ivings of devotion, bringing them all nearer and nigher into the 
spirit of truth and love, the God of Israel and of mankind. 
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[Appendix C] 

"HOW TO TEACH BIBLICAL HISTORY IN OUF 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 



Since times iiumGmorial theology cluimed to be in potsetsiim of the 
truth, and looked down upou philosophy, which claimed to teek the 
truth. Hence belief and science are etiU opposing forces, at least in 
the Church. Judaism teaches 'I'It'^K H DN J^T "know, compre- 
hend the Eternal thy God." There is nothing like a "creed" in 
Judaism, which might stand in the way of the searcher after truth. 
And yet it can not be denied that the progress of the so-called 
" science of religion " has exercised ao far very little influence upon 
the instruction In our religious schools. 

We notice with pleasure how the results of advanced science 
benefit the instruction of the young in the public schools. Yet in 
the religious schools even of our reform congregations the moat 
antiquated errors are still taught as truths. 

It would lead me too far to pursue this question in all its ramifi- 
cations. I omit, therefore, the dogmatic part of our religious in- 
struction, and will limit my remarks to biblical kiilory. 

Shall the teacher of the higher classes instruct the pupils in 
accord with the antiquated ideas on inspiration, miracles, divine 
authority of the Bible, revelation, thus ignoring or even defying the 
results of history, geology, biology and natural philosophy? Or 
shall he try to harmonize science and religion? And how shall he 
do it? 

This is one of the burning questions. Shall the children learn in 
the school things which their parents do not believe? Is this in 
harmony with ethics? 

I know there are those who will be ready with the trite answer : 
Let the children learn to believe as much as you want; later on 
they will form their own judgment, and throw overboard whatever 
does not suit them. But, alae, experience shows that this danger- 

I principle, so generally practiced, is the cause why so many 
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young men and women Join the ranks of the ntheistn and infidela. 
To be sure, they throw overboard not only auperstition and error, 
but on account of a false method of instruction they throw over- 
board everything; the shell and the kernel, the form and the es- 
sence. And can better things be expected if the germ of doubt and 
skepticism is thus systematically planted into the soul of the cliild? 
Ask our agnostics whether such teaching wae not at the root of 
their unbelief. Here ia a reform necessary, and Boon, or the " too 
late " will stare us in the face. 

Take, for instance, the ilory of creation. The orthodox conception 
looks at it in the light of a noli me tangere The scientific stand- 
point sees in it the childish idea of the Hebrew people on the origin 
of all things. 

Now suppose the biblical cosmogony is incompatible with the 
doctrines of astronomy, botany, zoology, geology, physique and 
anthropology ! What of it? lAit the teacher inform his pupils that 
the poet of the Bible had produced a beautiful legend, far superior 
to the cosmogonies of other nations of antiquity. The Bible loses 
nothing in its grandeiu- and sublimity by such methods. It gains 
rather. 

It is needless to know the spot where the paradise of humanity 
has been situated or where the tree of knowledge was planted, yet 
we can teach the pupil how to admire the sublime spirit of the 
beautiful myth concerning the primitive man. 

What has it to do with religion, whether the pupil is taught that 
people in those days had lived 900 or more years? 

The charming legend of the great " flood," justly called the 
" migrating legend of all times and ages," need not be taught as 
history, but the teacher may call attention to the fact that the relig- 
ious spirit of the Hebrews has changed this legend most cleverly by 
representing it as a punishment of a sinful humanity, and not of a 
mere nation. 

In accord with nindcrn goology, the toachi-r will not tell his 
advanced pupils that Noah found rimni in hi« ark for a pair of every 
species of animals. 

Prof. Noeldeckf, the great orientalist, saya in the " Zeitschrift der 
Deutsch-Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft " (Vol. XVII., p. 707) that 
" no nation and no great tribe had ever known their patriarch." 
This may be considered an axiom of modern historical criticism. 
Shall then the teacher of Biblical history be bound to regard the 
three patriarchs as hittorieal persons? Does not the Bible gain, 
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when thece three patriarchs whose lives in the literal eense of the 
word are open to Strong criticism, are shown as types of the national 
individuality, whether historical or not? 

Shall the so-called "Akeda " still he taught in the old way, which 
represents God as a tempter, who induces a father to deaden every 
pat«rnal feeling, who demands human sacrifice? I/Ct the teacher 
rather convey the idea that this chapter forms a strong proleU 
against human pacrifice, and shows how it was substituted on the 
very threshold of our history by animal sacrifice ; as it was impossi- 
ble to abolish in those days sacrifice in every form. Here the pas- 
sages of the prophets Jeremiah, Micah, Hosea, Isaiah, Psalms, etc., 
on the subject of sacrifice might be profitably fjuoted. The strug- 
gle of Jacob with the angel during the night might well be ex- 
plained as a prototype of the people of Israel throughout their 
checkered history. 

In the same way it is not necessary to teach that all the so-called 
Mosaic laws were given by Moses, for on the one hand we know full 
well that this was not the case. I only mention as unum pro mutUa 
the prohibited degrees of marriage, which were necessarily the out- 
come of a development of centuries — and on the other a good 
law loses nothing of its intrinsic value, no matter who is its author. 
Aside from this everything ought to be omitted which in the least 
might Ite repugnant to the moral character of the pupil, und we 
know there are things which, though compatible with oriental con- 
ceptions of Biblical times, must be repulsive to the children of the 
period. In conclusion, no teacher should attempt to excuse or 
palliate eins and wrongs committed by Biblical characters, as such 
a course would blunt the moral sentiment of the child. 

I would, therefore, propose the following resolution : 
lAetotoMf, That the Conference of American Rabbis appoint a com- 
ijittee to publish a Biblical history on the basis of biblical science. 
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[Appendix D.] 

THE RELATION 01- THE RABRl TO THE 
CONGREGATION. 



The Jews that returned from the Eabyloninii uapitivity had in 
view the restoration of the Hebrew theocratic ciunmonwcalthin its 
pristine glory. They did not expect to find very favorable condi- 
tions among the Jewish population of Palestine, but even in the 
little they expected they were disappointed. The Jewish remnants 
of Canaan were totally destitute of all national ideas. Everything 
that was to make of them a theocratic commonwealth and that 
might have been inciicativc of a prosperous future was lacking. 
Things were in a very deplorable state and the impressions it made 
upon the returning patriots must have been gloomy and painful. 
But those new-comers from Babylon brought along with them treas- 
ures of faith, of energy, of dcvotodness, of patience and prudence; 
and they felt sure that if they apply tliem the rejuvenation of the 
nation the restoration of Judaism must and will be a success. 

To revive the faith of the forefathers, to acfjnaint old and young 
with the history of their past, to cultivate by means of historical 
circumstances the national virtue^, to plant anew religious institu- 
tions, to interest them in the Jewish mission nnd to make them proud 
of themselves was the great work and task that the new-comers had 
before them. Ezra, the most prominent scholar among them, was 
quick to see that the basis of their operations and the conditio sine 
qua won was the study of the Mosaic Law, His successors were of 
the same opinion and held that not only Judaism has to be estab- 
lished upon the basis of the Law (Torah), the Devotion (Abodah) 
and Benevolence (Geneituth Chasodim) but they also pronounced 
it the duty of every learncii Israelite to " train up a great many 
disciples." This rule, "train up a great many disciples " gave rise 
to rabbinism in its peculiar development. The study of the Law, or 
to use the Talmudical terra, " the four cubits of the Halacha," the 
rabbis considered the most proper sphere of their usefulness ; and in 
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ttieir eyeB there wait nothing mo meritorious and praiseworthy as 
life's devotion to it. All the political, commercial and social move- 
ments and achievementB did not in their opinion compare in im- 
portance with the meritoriousness of their devotion to the study of 
the Law, which was to them " the rule of life." Upon the study of 
the Law they concentrated their ambition, their energy and all their 
faculties; and by means of dialectical rules, precedents, historical 
events, claims of the age and several other factors they enlarged the 
Mosaic Law into a net that was to compass all the steps, doings 
and dealings, minulix, during the whole life of an Israelite. Thes^ 
methods of the rabbis were not merely admired for the sagacity and 
ingenuity they displayed, but they also made the impression of being 
a natural way of unfolding and developing the Mosaic Law. The 
results of these interpretation methods were called the " Oral Law " 
(Tora Schebeal Pe) in contradistinction to the " Written Law," the 
Mosaic dispensation (Tora Schbeksabh). Like the lamp that in the 
Mosaic tabernacle was to be hammered out of one piece of gold, so 
was the "Oral Law " hammeredout of the" Written Law," by means 
of the hammer of Rabbinical dialectics. 

THE TITLE OF RABBI. 

For several centuries after Ezra the Scribe the spiritual guides in 
Israel did not bear any title at all. The first one that assumed it 
was Gamliel, the grandson of Hillel. Moses Maimonides thinks 
the great teachers in Israel before Gamliel did not care for a title, 
because their qualification was above any dispute. 

The title of Rabbi means teacher, but its original meaning was 
" spiritual father." The ('haldaic translator renders the passages 
"father, father" (Kings ii. 2, 12) with "Rabbi, Rabbi, chariot of 
Israel." The presidents of Rabbinical colleges or prominent rabbis 
ordained their disciples, or other learned Israelites, by conferring 
upon them the title of Rabbi. Bar Kappara was refused that title 
by the patriarch Rabbi Jehuda, on account of his cynicism ; and 
Samuel Jarchinai on account of his being practically more inter- 
ested in astronomy than in theology. Instead of Rabbi their title 
was " chacham," " sage." From modesty the Jewish scholars called 
themselves "the disciples of the wise," It was the same motive 
that caused the Greek sages to assume the epithet, " friends of wis- 
dom," philosophers. 

Whatever there is said in the Talmud to the credit or discredit, 
merits or demerits of the " disciples of the wise," " Tftlmide chacha- 
iiiim" applies to the rabbis. 
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Id the fourteenth century a new Rabbinical title came in vogue. 
In order to exclude unqualified men from the performance of Rab- 
binical functions, the Vienna Rabbi, Meir ben Baruch Halevy, com- 
menced to agitate and to urge the course, that no leraelite be allowed 
to perform any Rabbinical function without being pronounced 
qualified for it by a prominent rabbi. This qualification was called 
Morenu — Our Teacher. The Jewish chronicler, Rabbi David Gans, 
thinks the title of Morenu wan introduced in imitation of the 
mediseval university title of Doctor. It is the Jewish D. D. title. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MEDIEVAL RABBI. 

As to rights and duties Judaism made no distinction between the 
rabbi and the layman. Every Jew was to be qualified to be his own 
rabbi, and every rabbi was to be a model Jew. As a matter of 
course, circumstances and lack of talent made it impossible for every 
Jew to attain such a high qualification, but the rabbi was to be at 
all events a model Jew. The only distinction that Judaism made 
between the rabbi and the layman is expressed in the words of 
Moaea Maimonides, reading : " Just as the sage is distinguished 
from the rest of the people by his wisdom and ideas so let him be 
also distinguished by the nature of his deeds, enjoyments and man- 
ners." 

The rabbinical biographies from Hillel down to the present age 
show that excellent manly characters were never 'lacking in the rab- 
binical profession and that their example had a beneficial effect upon 
the faithfulness and piety of the Jews in all ages. There is no 
doubt that the rabbis had also their faults. Their besetting sin was 
jealousy. The patriarchs of Palestine and the presidents of the 
Babylonian colleges were not any more free from jealousy than the 
Pilpuliats of Poland and the Cabbalists of Italy and Turkey. Taken 
all in all the rabbis as a class were in every generation as perfect as 
humanity could be expected to be. 

It is nothing unusual to read or hear of rabbis judged in the same 
light as the priests and ministers of other denominations. When- 
ever a comparison is made between the rabbis and the priests of 
other creeds, it should not be left out of view that the rabbis never 
were a privileged class, that in the Middle Ages they were no salaried 
officerB, and that they had to suffer most from the disabilities under 
which the Jews in general were laboring. 

If the rabbis ever had a privilege then it was that of being the 
first to show by their conduct and example that none of the teach- 
ings and laws of Judaism was too idealistic or too hard for being 
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practiced in the every-day life. And only too often closely con- 
nected with that was another one — the martyrdom. Rabbi Akiba, 
Rabbi Meir, of Rothenburg, the Rabbi of York and a thousand 
others were privileged to seal the sincerity and honesty of their 
religious convictions with their life-blood. 

THE KABBI'b salary. 

The ofSce of the rabhi in the Middle Ages was an honorary one. 
No salary, no emoluments, no prebendaries and no privileges were 
connected with it. Some of the rabbia of the Talmud would confer 
certain privileges on the rabbinical profession and would exempt 
them from certain taxes and concede them certain prerogatives 
and advantages in business. It seems that the Spanish Jews were 
not disinclined to approve of it, but the German and the Polish Jews 
contested it. (RabbinicalResponsesof Jacob Weil, number 163; and 
Rabbi Moses leserles, Yoreh Deah 243.) 

The study of the Talmud, which is at present considered necessary 
and useful only for Jewish theologians, was considered in the Middle 
Ages indispensable to an educated Israelite ; nay, it was in some 
centuries the exclusive learning the Jews could acquire. It was their 
principle not to study with the design to he called rabbi, but with 
the only object in view to master the Talmudlcal lore as the rule of 
life. Besides the study of the Talmud it was considered proper for 
every Israelite to acquire also the knowledge of a trade or business 
by which he could earn a livelihood independently. Those learned 
Israelites who excelled in Talmudical knowledge and in piety were 
called upon to fill the office of the rabbi whenever it was vacant. 
The rabbis in office were not ashamed to work at a trade or to attend 
a business for a certain number of hours daily to make a living hy 
it. Working at trades and engaged in business were, as it can be 
read in the Talmud, some of the greatest rabbis. Hillel was a wood- 
chopper; Rabbi Josuah was a smith ; Rabbi Jochanan was a shoe- 
maker ; Rabbi Josi was a tanner ; Rabbi Hunna was a water-drawer ; 
Rabbi Schesebeth was a lumber-carrier. 

Rabbis in office who had no trade and who were unable to do any 
business were allowed to accept presents from their friends among 
members, but no fixed salary from the congregation for their services. 
It was considered wrong for a rabbi to accept even fees for the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony, or for the act of divorcing 
married people. (Pessakim 128 by Israel Isserieim.) 

It was first in the sixteenth century that Rabbi Simon Duran 
Zemach gave his rabbinical decision that a rabbi may receive a 
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fixed remuneration for the time he spends in the rabbinical fiinctiong. 
It IB the time for which he may be paid, but not for the ability or 
trouble of te^hing. Ever since it has become the general custom 
to give the rabbi a fixed salary. (Rabbinical Responees, Jashbai, 
nambers 142, 147.) 

THE rabbi's power. 

The influence of the medieval rabbi was so great that the mediae- 
val Judaism may be rightly called the rabbinical. Nevertheless it 
was only a mora! influence the rabbis exercised. They had not any 
more power than was conceded them by their conetituency and gained 
for them by their piety. 

The rabbis have been often condemned for the tyranny, it is 
claimed, they have exercised by means of the ffxcommunication, 
Cherem. 

The excommunication was by no means a compulsory method 
applied exclusively for religious purposes ; it was rather a necessary 
evil for the preservation of the Jewish community under the miser- 
able circumstances into which it was forced by political misgovern- 
ment. The Jews in the mediteval society formed "a state within the 
state." They had to manage their communal affairs, and were 
responsible to the government for the taxes inflicted upon them, but 
received no backing*from the government to enforce their laws and 
regulations How in the world could a community exist without 
any means and ways of forcing the wayward and disobedient into 
submission? They had to resort to something that replaced the 
power which governments consider indispensable to enforce laws ; 
and that something was the excommunication. 

There is no doubt that the power of excommunication was at 
times abused; but what in the world was not abused? 

To prevent as much as possible the abuse of the excommunication 
a Rabbinical Synod, held 1273, in Germany, decreed that no rabbi 
shall dare to excommunicate anybody without the consent of the 
congregation ; nor shall any congregation dare to anathematize with- 
out the approval of the rabbi. (Rabbinical Responses of H. Mair, 
Rotcnburg. ) 

Later on a greiit many other restrictions were agreed upon to limit 
the right of excommunication. That powerful weapon was veiy 
dangerous, and had to l>e kept within the limits of the use of a 
necessary and indispensable evil. The rabbi was not allowed to hurl 
the thunderbolts of excommunication at the heads of dissenterB or 
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antagooiBts at pleasure, ae that waa possible for the bishops and the 
Pope. 

THE OFFICE OP THE RABBI. 

The great changes and refonns which Judaism experienced in our 
century had such an effect upon the office of the rabbi that a great 
many do not hesitate to repeat the Talmudical question, " of what 
use are the rabbis? " " Has the rabbi any missiou at present?" " la 
the rabbi as a special officer necessary at all?" " Is the rabbi not 
more a kind of luxury than anything else?" 

It is not always and necessarily hatred or antagonism or financial 
economy in the congregations that puts such questions. They are 
raised by the following considerations : 

The priests in Israel's antiquity was indispensably necessary be- 
cause the sacerdotal functions in the main had to be performed by 
him, the descendant of the priestly family of Aaron, the first high 
priest. Nobody but the priest was considered fit to prepare the 
offering at the altar. Nobody but the priest was expected to atone 
effectually for the Jewish community. Noboby but the priest was 
privileged to pronounce the holy name of God on the day of atone- 
ment, and to pronounce the priestly blessing, and nobody but a 
priest was called upon to decide what of the unclean man, his house 
or garment. But Judaism has outgrown and discarded all these 
views and beliefs and considers any qualified Israelite fit for any 
religious functions within its pale. 

With the priest in the Catholic Church it is not different from 
what it used to be with the Jewish priest. The Catholic priest ip 
an indispensable officer of the church. It is only the priest that can 
forgive sins ; that is the mediator between God and his communi- 
cants ; that has to perform all religious functions ; and that holds 
the keys of heaven in his hands so as to admit whom he thinks 
worthy. But the Jews do not believe in these dogmas, but consider 
every man the mediator between God and himself. 

The medieval rabbi was a necessity in the Jewish community. 
The religious life of the Jew was an endless chain of ceremonial, 
traditional and ritual observances. In every moment and on every 
occasion some question might have occurred that worried or vexed 
the mind and scrupled the conscience of the orthodox Israelites. 
Who was to answer such questions? A Jew as great a metaphy- 
sician as Aristotle or Kant, or as great a naturalist as Humboldt and 
Darwin, if he had not been familiar with the Talmudical lore, was 
considered an Am HaareK, unfit for being consulted in the religious 
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affairs of the orthodox Israelite. It waB only the rabbi, the ac- 
knowledged authority ia the Talmudical lore, that could give satis- 
faction. But at present how very seldom, if ever, is a rabbi called 
upon to decide and answer a religious question in the light of the 
Talmudical and rabbinical law. The Talmud and the rabbinical 
code Schulchan Aruch based upon it, are considered by the modem 
rabbi and Israelite's nothing else but works of historical and anti- 
quarian importance ; works that have no binding authority what- 

Under such circumstances a great many think the modern rabbi 
is dispensable to the cause of Judaism and has no ofBce whatsoever 
to fulfill. 

It is true the activity, the qualification, the function and the duties 
of the modern rabbi differ a great deal from what they used to be, 
but it would be the greatest mistake in the world to think that the 
modern rabbi ia dispensable, or even that his office is easier or his 
vocation of less importance. 

The aim of all aims of the modern rabbi is the preservation, the 
development and progress of Judaism, and the revival and rejuven- 
ation of the religious sense of all who consider him their guide. For 
that purpose it is not necessary that the rabbi shall study day and 
night exclusively the Talmud, but it is absolutely necessary that he 
shall study the Talmud of Jewish literature in its connection with the 
history and literature of the human race. It is not for the modem 
rabbi to watch that all minutiae of the Schulchan Aruch code be 
observed but he has to watch that the currents of materialism, 
utilitarianism and indifferentism be checked and stopped in the 
Jewish fold. 

It is not necessary for the modern rabbi to be equipped with the 
apparatus of the Talmudical lore to such an extent aa it was formerly 
the case to enable to decide every casuistic question (Schaala); but 
there are other questions f Schaaloth) urged upon him. He must be 
always prepared to have an answer to the questions (Schaaloth) of 
skepticism and metaphysics, astronomy and geology, anthropology 
and ethics, sociology and history, of education and pedagogy, of the 
conflict between science and religion. Such are the Schaaloth 
Utachuboth of the modern rabbi. 

It is necessary that the modern rabbi shall study the old Hebrew 
commentaries of the Bible, but the main stress he must lay upon 
the study of the greatest, finest and best of all commentaries on the 
Bible — life, history and the drift and tendency of the age. It is not 
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the modern rabbi to teach the young raeo to be able to pursue 
independeDtly the study of the Talmud, ae this was Belf-understood 
in former ages ; but it is expected of him that he be a pedagogue and 
an educator of the youngev generation. He has to acquaint and to 
perfect himself in pedagogy so that he and the pupils and parents 
shall think with pleasure and pride of the religious school. 

The rabbi is expected to devote his time, himself and his life to the 
prophetical mission of instructing, cheering up, comforting and 
consoling all depressed and afflicted. Such is the office, the qualifi- 
cation, the task and the work of the modern rabbi. Let every 
competent man judge whether the activities of the modern rabbi are 
not fixed upon much greater things, and higher aims and ends than 
they ever were? 

THE CHARACTER OF THE RABBI. 

Character is a great power in the vocation and life of every man, 
but especially so in the vocation and life of a minister. Let a min- 
ister be a genius ; let him be endowed with the greatest eloquence ; 
let him be in possession of the most remarkable knowledge ; let him 
be distinguished by the keenest intellect; let him above all be 
captivating in his conversation ; but if he has no manly character 
he may be admired, but his usefulness in the fraternity is gone and 
in the congregation it can be of some account only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

Again, let a minister have less talent and less knowledge, but let 
his character have the virtues of truthfulness, of justice, of honesty, 
of integrity and of dutifulness in words and works, in public and 
private relations, and he will not only gain the respect and away the 
hearts of the congregation, but he will also reflect credit upon the 
fraternity. 

If there is one thing which a minister should consider preferable 
io the elements of his qualification and vocation, it is a character 
that can stand public examination and scrutiny ; a character upon 
which everybody can look as upon a model ; a character in whom 
everybody can put confidence. 

Uen without principle and character are always contemptible do 
matter to what profession, trade, business or vocation they belong, 
but the most contemptible of all is a minister void of principle, 
character and manhood. It is true, a minister is a man that has 
passions, propensities, temptations, desires and appetites the same 
way as other people, and he must have them otherwise he could not 
be in sympathy with the people he is to teach and to preach to ; but 
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a ministeT must in virtue of his profession leam to be a greater 
master in the art of self-control than others are. The minister 
must consider himself the consoience of the congregation ; and the 
conscience should always be guiltless and clean. A miniater must 
disabuse himself of the idea that the mere oflice makes a man 
reverential. The principle of the Talmud, " Not the place reflects 
credit upon man but man ought upon the place," is always to be 
acted upon hy the rahbi. What can the congregation do for the 
development of a minister's character? 

Well would it be for the minister in general if every congregation 
would ask much of the character of the minister, if every congre- 
gation would ask of the minister to be a model and as perfect ae 
humanity can be. The misfortune is that a great many congrega- 
tions do not know themselves what they want. The most contra- 
dictory and unreasonable demands are made of the miniater 

The one member wants him to act as a minister outside as well 
as in the pulpit ; another one again wante him to be a minister in 
the pulpit, but outside the pulpit let him be a man of the world; 
that goes with some for being a worldly man. The one member 
wants the minister to be a man of strong conviction, an outspoken 
man, a man of ideas of his own; another one again thinks the 
minister should be a man of accommodation, of adaptation and of 
conventionality, or rather as Dr. Gelger put it, " Der Rabbiner muss 
heuchelo." The one member wants the rabbi to be an idealist; 
another one again can not see why a rabbi should not be a practical 
business man, or rather, to speak plainly, why his office should not 
be considered a matter of bread and butter. The one member would 
like to see the minister criticising, censuring and denouncing all 
year round other people's habits, manners, views and ways ; another 
again thinks a rabbi should be like an idol, that has eyes and does 
not see ; has ears and does not hear ; has a mouth and does not 
speak. 

Now, what shall the poor minister do? My advice is to let him 
be a man of independence. Let him not listen so much to the 
preaching of every member, but let him act as he preaches to others. 
Let him come up to the standard of his own preaching. Ijct him 
consider it the greatest compliment when told, "Thou preachest 
nicely and also nicely dost thou observe it." 

But suppose a minister can not come up exactly to the standard 
of his preaching. Well, then, let him at least try it, and try it with 
might and main. 
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THE BABBI AND THE PULPIT. 



The general complaints in American Reformed Judaism are that 
the temple Bervices arc not so well attended as they should be; that 
there are, even among those who are very zealous for the preaerva- 
tioD of Judaism, a great many who except on the great holidays are 
very seldom seen in the temple, and that even in such congregations 
where the attendance is large, it is not always the merit of the 
pulpit, or of the rabbi, that it is so ; but that it is because such con- 
gregations have a certain element that would be just as regular even 
if no preaching at all would take place ; or because the community 
is so large that it ia no wonder when one or two temples are well 
attended. 

What ia the cause of this evil? Why are the Reform temples not 
better attended? Is it because people can not get away well on Satur- 
day from business; or is perhaps the religious sentimpnt on the 
decrease ; or ia it perhaps that the ministers do not do their duty ; 
or is it attributable perhaps to the indifference toward religion that 
characterizes our age so generally? 

There ie no doubt that every one of these causes has in the one or 
tbe other congregation more or less to do with the unsatisfactory 
attendance of the service; but whatever the causes of it are, one 
cause it should not be— the fault of the minister. 

It is not always in the power of the preacher to draw large houses. 
The most gifted and eloquent minister can not force those to attend 
who can not come, nor those who would not come, nor those who 
do not care for coming ; but there is one thing which every minister 
can do, ought to do and should do. He can make his pulpit re- 
spected ; 80 respected that it should generally be admitted that every 
sermon is an effort worth while to be heard, and heard with profit. 

Usually the miuistera blame the members for the poor attendance 
they have, but the attendance might be much better in a great many 
congregations if the members had less reason to complain that the 
topics the minister selects are trivial, trite, commonplace ; that the 
senuons are full of phrases, flowery language, poetical quotations, 
pish of eloquence but without the power, conviction, sense, analysis 
and ideas ; that the sermons treat of dogmas and antiquated things 
in which people do not believe any more ; and that topics of time 
are entirely neglected. No minister should ignore such criticism 
whether made in good or in bad faith. There ia no doubt that some 
mimBters sin much against the pulpit and discredit it. 

% is very wrong for a minister not to prepare himself carefully 
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for a. sermon. It is true there are certain topics and texts which do 
not require much preparation, but these are only exceptional cases. 
A good sermon requires study, thought and preparation. Occasion- 
ally a man may "speak well" ex-tempore, but a man that makes 
ex-tempore preaching his rule will never be a gnoi!, interesting orig- 
inal preacher. The biographiee of the greatest preachers show that 
their best sermons took them weeks and months of preparation. 

It is very wrong for a minister to become personal and abusive in 
the pulpit. The pulpit is dedicated to religious instruction, to 
religious education but not to personal spite, grudges, revenge, ran- 
cor or spleen. 

It is wrong for a minister to drag private or domestic affairs of 
other people into the pulpit for mere exhortation'^ sake. The art of 
exhortation and criticism in the pulpit requires a special study. 
The object of criticism and exhortation in the pulpit is not to 
exasperate and to obdurate those who have sinned and done wrong ; 
it ie rather to assist them to abandon the paths of trespass, to make 
them feel their iniquity, to corre .t their views, to induce them to 
improve their conduct, to warn them and others against repetition 
of evil doing. The conscientious preacher will do all this in the tone, 
mood and air of a good father who reproves a beloved son. 

It is very wrong for a rabbi to preach for the delectation of one 
class at the expense of the other one. 

It is wrong for a rabbi to think on account of a few people it is 
not worth while to take the trouble of preparing or delivering a 
good sermon. A rabbi must know that great is the value of even 
one human soul and that one soul may exercise the great influence 
upon others for generations to come. 

But the greatest of all wrongs in a rabbi is to preach by means 
of a bad example. The Midrash teaches the wisdom of n sage that 
sets a bad example is unsavory, and the Talmud recommends to 
every preacher first to examine his own conduct and free himself 
of the faults he criticises in others. " First set yourself right and 
then do so to others." 

THE HABBI AND SCIENC)-:. 

The question whether a rabbi may make use of scientific researches 
in hie teaching and preaching seems to be superfluous when one 
takes into consideration that there is no Reform congregation in 
America that would have any use for a rabbi who has not acquired 
a higher education ; that it was actually decided by great numbers 



of faithful iBraelites and great rabbis in the Middle Ages who 
devoted much attention to the study of the Greek and Arabic phi- 
losophy ; and that it was answered in the affirmative when in 1843, 
the Breslau congregation propounded this question to some of the 
most prominent rabbis of Germany. 

Despite all these considerations that question is pertinent because 
the difference between the results of the Aristotelian philosophy 
that was studied in the Middle Ages and those of modern scientific 
reoearchee are too great. We live in an age of inductive methods 
and of the belief in evolution; in an age of criticism; in an era 
that wasinauguratedby Copernicus, Galileo Galilei, Bacon, Spinoia, 
Kant, Lyel, Darwin and other great scientists and metaphysicians 
which have advanced views that were unknown in the Middle Ages 
and that absolutely can not become reconciled with traditional 
teachings of the past. 

Under such circumstances how easy it is to shock the ears even 
of such people, who, to a certain extent are in favor of scientific 
researches. For the sake of truth, which is divine and the highest 
authority and "God's seal," it is pertinent for a rabbi to pursue 
scientific researches. Judaism needs not fear science. It will lose 
nothing by scientific researches ; and what it might lose is not worth 
while preserving. The Jewish conception of God ; the Jewish ideas 
about man and his destination ; the Jewish views and hopes as to 
the future of the human race ; and the Jewish principles of ethics 
and humanity are such that they not only can not be controverted 
and disproved by science, but they must gain by being illustrated 
by the facts of scientific res'-arches, observations and experiments. 

People that are in favor of the pursuance of scientific researches 
but oppose or persecute the rabbi because he goes "too far in 
science," act just as foolishly as Ahab did when he asked the prophet 
to tell him " nothing hut the truth in the name of God," but no 
sooner did the prophet tell the truth than the king abused and im- 
prisoned him. 

However, should a rabbi see that the congregation is not yet ripe 
for being led also in the light of scientific researches and results he 
must not think of deceiving and deluding the people in his church 
by erroneous theories, foolish stories, falsehoods and absurd tradi- 
tions. Should topics of comparative studies and scientific researches 
offend the feeling or unsettle hopelessly their mind then let the 
rabbi rather select from the endless range of human knowledge and 
I sucb topics aa enlighten, refioe, comfort and console without 
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giving offense. The rabbi must always bear in mind that the chief 
end of the pulpit is to impart religioua instruction, to m.<ke people 
repent their wrong doings and to induce them to perform good and 
noble deeds. 

There is a maxim that " one must not say all he knows but one 
must know all he says." It is a great mistake for a rabbi to teach 
and to advance for true right away every new idea or theory he 
hears or reads about. A great many new ideas and theories, though 
it is claimed that they are based upon facts and scientificaUy proved, 
are often nothing else but faacinaling and deceptive hypotheees 
bound to explode when the charm of noveliy gives way to sober 
and close investigation. A rabbi must never adopt a theory in a 
hurry. He must wait with making up his mind till he has investi- 
gated it carefully from different opposite standpoints 

THE RABBI AND CONSISTENCY. 

There is nothing that commands so great respect and that gains 
Buch great confidence as faithfulness to principle. The moment 
that it is plain that a man acts from principle, that there is nothing 
dearer, higher and more sacred to him than consistency iu his prin- 
ciples he commands irresistibly the respect even of those who vary 
in their views from him With admiration are looked upon men 
who like Akabya ben Mahalalel.say," I had rather be eoneidered all 
my life a fool than to be guilty of wickedness in the eyes of God 
only for one moment." 

Being that principle is of such great importanc« in general and 
especially so in the field of ministry, where so much depends upon 
the reliability and consistency of the minister, why do rabbis so 
often change their principle? Why have nearly all rabbis that come 
over from Europe so very orthodox, more or less changed? Why 
have those who were in Europe known for reformers changed into 
radicals? Why is such a great difference between the views with 
which even rabbis bred in America under reform inSuence, started 
their career and those they later advanced? Why do the rabbis not 
come out right at the start with the color and say this and that are 
our principles? Why is it more often the ease among American 
rabbis to change principle than among their European confreres? 
Why did rabbis like the late Dr, Nathan Adler, of London, or the 
late Dr. Sampson Raphall Hirsch, of Frankfort-on-tbe-Main, who 
were men not only of great Talmudical knowledge but also of 
scadeuiical erudition, not find it necessary to become reformers? 
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Not every change of principle is approvable nor are the motives 
of every change of principle excusable. Changes of principle which 
arise from egolism, selfishness, monetary consideration, social rank 
and advancement, imitation of others, are not justifiable but are 
condemnable. But it is different with changes of principle that 
emanate from progressive ideas and tendencies, from truthfulneae 
and from development into higher manhood. 

An orthodox rabbi who turns into a sincere radical reformer does 
not commit by it any wrong whatsoever. He only shows that his 
thoughts and sentiments have grown mature and that he has ripened 
also into independence. He shows that he prefers the natural and 
historical standpoint also in religious matters. He shows a preference 
for the purer, more ralional and ethical phases of Judaism. He shows 
that the general principles and the broader ideas of Judaism decide 
with him. He shows that he believes in a reconciliation of Judaism 
with the higher tendencies and claims of the spirit of the age. 

Now, is it fair for honest and intelligent people to condemn a man 
that changes his principle from search of truth, from consideration 
of human nature and of the signs and higher tendencies of the 
time? Is it reasonable to expect that every rabbi, whether trained 
under orthodox or reform influences, should right at the beginning of 
hie career be able to decide upon the nature and course of his ideas 
for all his long life? Is not special respect due to a man who by 
changing his principle shows not merely moral courage, outspoken- 
ness and candidness but also that he is consistent in the search for 
truth and that there is no consideration and no principle higher to 
him than truthfulness? That unmanly, lamentable fear which pre- 
vents BO many to come out boldly with the truth and their sincere 
conviction has created also in modern Judaism a strong contingent 
of consistent hypocrites for life. Their pretensions in the pulpit and 
in the presense of their constituency are one thing and their private 
sincere opinions and practices are another thing. Their profes- 
sional life is conducted upon the principal Mundua vutt decipi, ergo 
deeipiatur 

The fact that such men like Dr. N. Adler of London, or Dr. S. R. 
Hirsch and others did not change their principle and remained 
orthodox all their life despite their classical education and the high 
social rank they occupied does not prove anything against the reform 
movememt of Judaism. Dr. Nathan Adler may have been great in 
gentleness, great in prudence, great in charity and great in executive 
abilities, but as a rjbbi he has never been knovrn of having had 
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an idea of hm own. And h man like Dr. 8. R. Hirscb, who in 
writing his commentary on the Pentateuch ignored from religions 
principle all modern geological, astronomical, archteological, mytho- 
logical, ethnological studies and all modern comparative theological 
researches, can not come into consideration when a dispute is raised 
as to the claims and rights of progressive movements and tendencies. 
Rabbi Akiba was once explaining the Law. A new rule he applied 
would not hold universally good. He dropped it remarking, " Reward 
is due to me hotti for the application and discontinuance of my 
new interpretation rule." Akiba's remark applies to all rabbia who 
are in changing their principles actuated by truthfulness and honesty. 
Respect is due to every honest worker whether in the field of ortho- 
doxy or reform. Let a man always be true to his conviction, be he 
a Sadducee or a Pharisee. Shame only upon the money-servers, 
the time-servers and man-servers. 

THE RABBI AND HIS OPPONENTS. 

The Talmud says if a rabbi is much beloved in a congregation 
it is not always an evidence of dulifulness. Just the reverse may 
be the case. He may be much beloved just because he overlooks 
much and lets the members of his fold do as they please. 

Quite in accord with this Talmudical idea it is to say, if a rabbi 
is disliked it may be because he is too dutiful, too conscientious, 
too anxious to see his fold doing and living right. 

It is not always a shame to have enemies. Very often a rahbi 
may he proud of having them. It always depends upon the cause 
of the enmity and the character of the enemy. A rabbi may be 
congratulated upon his having enemies if the cause is that he would 
not allow anybody to use him as a tool ; or that he would not deny 
his conviction to act contrary to the dictates of his conscience ; or 
that he would not associate and become too familiar with every- 
body and BO on. 

Whatever the cause of the rabbi's being disliked may be he must 
never allow himself to be betrayed into passion ; he must never 
retaliate; he must always be ready to forgive and if possible also 
to forget ; he must always be just, even toward h's greatest enemy ; 
he must always be ready to extend the hand of friedship and must 
show by his bearing and action that he harbori no ill-will even 
against his enemies. Like the high priest of old who bore engraved 
upon the breast-plate the names even of those Tribes which tepa- 
rated and worshiped from principle idolatry so must the rabbi have 
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at heart the welfare even of those who abandon the cause of Juda- 
itm. It is DO easy thing to show all these virtuep, and it is often a 
very hard trial for a man of education to show such perfection, as 
people of education usually feel much keener every offence, insult and 
wrong. For all that a rabbi must have so much good sense and self- 
control to get over such things ; and were it for no other reason but 
because he pj-eaches to others to do so. One of the greatest arts of 
life is to get along well with everybody; and one of the greatest 
arts a rabbi should understand well is to turn enemies into friends. 
However, should a rabbi not be able tu come up to such a high 
moral standard then let the congregation bear in mind that the 
rabbi is after all only a fallible man, that even the best of the high 
priests were not infallible and that there is no man living that is 
always right and never wrong. Man can not always command his 
feelings when offended or wronged. 

THE RABB[ AND HIS CONTRACT. 

Ib a rabbi bound to keep the contract he made with the congre- 
gation, or has he a right when a better position is offered him to 
break it? The question wljether a rabbi is bound to keep his con- 
tract implies an insult to the rabbinical profession and only cir- 
cumstances make it excusable. It is lo a certain extent identical 
with the questions, " Shall a rabbi be honest? " " Shall a rabbi have 
manliness enough to keep his words and his promises?" 

The breaking of the contract is not merely an immoral act, and a 
great wrong in itself, but it has a great many bad effects besides. 
It shakes the confidence in the rabbinical profession ; it demoralizes 
the congregation for a lung while; and it engenders a suspicion 
under which the best and most innocent succes.wr has much to 
suffer. 

According to the Jewish laws, a rabbi may break his contract 
only when his poor health necefpitates such a step ; or if he intends 
to retire entirely from office ; or when the dissatisfaction of the con- 
greg>ition grows too s'rdng. Otherwise he is bound to keep his 
contract with the congregation. (Rabbinial Corre'pondence of 
Heharia Mitrani 11. 50 ) 

THE rabbi's proper SPHERIl'. 

Complaints are ofteu heard about the ministers meddling with 
thiogs that are none of their bu^inei's. 
^^^TfiMy the least, it is very imprudent in a minister to meddle with 
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things that do not concern him ; but when a charge is made to that 
effect againat a minister it must be first considered whether it is 
really so. 

There are a great many things with which people think a minister 
should not meddle, while in fact they would like to keep the minister 
out of that field merely because he is in their way of selfishness, 
ambition and wickedness. A min'ster must not meddle with party 
politics, but he would be no man if he would allow anybody to inter- 
fere with his duties as a good citizen. A minister must not interfere 
with the rights and duties of the Board of Trustees of his congrega- 
tion; but he will command little respect if he would allow every 
office-seeker in the congregation to define for him what his rights 
and duties are A minister must not care for «hat is none of his 
business ; but it is his duty as a man to intercede when he sees or 
hears that wrong is done, and advantage taken, rights disregarded 
and just claims ignored, and nobody to take the side of the wronged 
and offended. 

THE RABBI AND BtS VISITS. 

A new feature in the office of the modern rabbi is the visitations 
he is expected to make. The rabbis in former ages called upon the 
people only when somebody was sick or in mourning, or poor; but 
it was something unknown that a rabbi should call merely for 
pastime The rabbi was expected to be at home studying con- 
stantly, day and night, the Talmudical writings. In our generation 
it is expected that the rabbi shall call upon the members as often 
as he can ; and many a rabbi's trouble in the congregation comes 
from his carelessness to make calls. 

A minister should consider it a part of his dnty to call on people. 
Visitations are of great importance, not merely because he has a 
good chance to make a great many friends, but also because he can 
in that way study the moral and religious needs and wants of his 
congregation. 

But the visiting minister must keep in view especially two things. 
He must not call merely on fome; he must call on all, rich and 
poor, educated and illiterate, friends and opponents. And then 
when he calls it must create the impression that he doos not call 
from mere pastime, or idleness or inquisitiveness, but from attach- 
ment, devotion, dutifulness and friendship. 

In conclusion, let me refer to the prophet Amos ix. 13, where it 
reads: "Behold, days come when the plowman will be assisted by 
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the reaper, and the treader of grapes by the man that casts the 
seeds." May that be the relation of the rabbi and the congregation. 
May they assist one another in their works and plans ; then work 
will be pleasant for them, the harvest beautifal, and they will have 
only one aim and one end— the glory of God, of Israel and of man- 
kind. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF PAST CONFERENCES. 

In accordance with the motion passed at the Cleveland meeting 
the reiolutions of past "Reform" Conferences, upon which aa a 
basis this conference builds, are herewith published as compiled, 
translated and abstracted by the committee to whom the work was 
referred. 

THE RESPONSES OF THE FRENCH SYNHEDRIN 1807. 
Compiled br Dr. L Oroamaii, Datroll, Ulsb. 

1. Are Jews allowed to marry several wives? 

No. Citing the synodical dictum of Rabbi Gershom. 

2. Does the Jewish faith permit divorce? And is an ecclesiastical 
divorce valid without the sanction of civil court or valid in the face 
of the French code? 

Divorce is permissible, but only with the consent of the civil law. 

3. May a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Christian woman a Jew? 
or does the Jewish law demand alliances between Jews only? 

Marriage with Christians is not prohibited. 

4. Are the French in the eyes of the Jews their brethren or their 
enemies? 

The French Jews are brethren of the Frenchmen. 

5. In either case, what duties does the law prescribe the Jews 
toward the French, who are not of their faith? 

There ia no difference for either kind of Frenchmen. 

6. Do those Jews who are born in France and who are treated as 
French citizens, regard France as their native country, and do they 
feel themselves obligated to defend it, to obey its laws and to submit 
to all regulations of the civil code? 

Yes, in all respects, France is their native country. 

7. Who appoints the rabbi? 
The mode of election ie indefinite. 

8. What police jurisdiction have the rabbis over the Jews? and 
what judicial authority do they possess? 

They have no admiaistrative power whatever. 
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9. Does the prestige rest simply upon usage? 
Yea. 

10. Are there trades which the law forbids the Jews to practice? 
No. 

11. Does the Jewish law interdict usury, the practice of usury 
with their co-religionists ; and 

12. Does it prohibit or allow usurious practices with Gentiles? 
Every kind of usurious practice is strictly prohibited and regarded 

as infamous. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BRAUNSCHWEIG CON- 
FERENCE, 1844. 
Compiled by Dr. L. OroiimBii. 

The order of services as introduced in the Synagogues of Mech- 
lenburg is in its entirety, and in its parts, in accord with Jewish 
doctrine and ritual and every Israelite who participates in a service 
conducted in this manner has completely and satisfactorily fulfilled 
his religious duty. 

A committee appointed to revise and to reform the Jewish laws 
regarding marriage and divorce and to report at the next Rabbini- 
cal Conference. 

The experience of modern rabbis has been that the most felicit- 
ous results have attended the dissemination of modern culture 
among Jews with regard to their conscientiousness, 

The oath of a Jew is binding upon him without further ceremony 
than the invocation of the name of God. 

"Kol Nidre" unessential, and to be abolished forthwith at the 
next " Yom Kippur." 

Rabbis are to keep registers n-garding the rites of circumcision 
administered. 

A committee appointed to report on the following: 

1. Ib the Hebrew language in the services necessary, and if not 
necessary, is its retention still advisable? 

2. How far is the dogma of the Messiah, and whatever this dogma 
entails, to be considered in our prayers? 

3. Is the repetition of the " Shmore Esre " necessary and must the 
"Mussafim" be retained? 

4. How can the " Knath Hathoro " and the seven " K'ruim " be 
improved upon so as to make the reading less an element of dis- 

ir and more one of ediUcation? 
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5. How can the " T'Kiath Shofar " and the " N'tilath Luiav " be 
made more devotional and leas indecorous? 

6. Ib the introduction of the organ into our synagogues per- 
miasible? 

The principle of the Paris Synhedrin was that Jews willingly 
defer the modern custom. 
The members of the Synhedrin were : 

1. Conscientious and scrupulous. 

2. They did not posit anything as if to arrogate for their state 
ments any abaolaU imperativeness. 

They acted in the sense of the Talmud, making the civil law 
supreme in alt circumstances. 

The responses of the notables and of the Synhedrin are indorsed 
as in perfect keeping with the spirit and the precepts of the Israel- 
itish faith. Only one reservation is made, viz, as to Art. 3 ; mixed 
marriages are valid only in case the Civil Law permits that the 
children issuing from such a union may be educated in the Jewish 
faith. 

The declarations of the Synhedrin apply to all Jews of all coun- 
tries, not merely to the French. 

But, while Judaism wishes to give guarantee that it has immunity 
from all anti-social twndencies, Judaism will never yield up the 
right of independence, within its apecifio compass, and emphatically 
declines to tolerate all further interference on the part of the state 
in its inner development and its own religious affairs. ( Vide Pro- 
tocol! e p. 98. Indonementof ParU Synhedrin.) 

1. Jews are not allowed to marry several wives, as Rabbi Ger- 
shom already fixed synodically. 

2. Divorce is allowed, but Jews must observe those civil laws re- 
garding marriage in the respective states to which they are subject. 

3. The marriage between a Jew and a Christian woman or the 
marriage of such as belong to monotheistic religions is not prohib- 
ited, if the State law permits that the children from such a marriage 
may be raised in the Jewish faith. 

4. The Jew calls the members of the people among whom he lives, 
his brothers. 

5. The law prescribes no laws for the Jew toward his fellow-Jew 
different from those toward hia fellow-citizen, 

6. The Jew is obligated to regard as his native country the one to 
which he belongs by birth and through civic conditions. He must 
defend it and obey all its laws. 
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7. Where there is no governmental regulation regarding it, the 
mode of the election of a rabbi Ib not otherwise determined. 

8. The Rabbi has no ecclesiastical powers, he has only such 
rights as the State and the congregation invest him with. 

9. Whenever the laws regulate the functions of the rabbi, hie 
powers too are thus determined ; when such administoation does 
not obtain, it rests with usage. 

10. No trades are interdicted by the Jewish law. 

11. 12. Usury is prohibited by the Jewish law and is regarded as 
infamous. 

A committee is appointed to conaider how doctrine and practice 
can be reconciled by means of an abrogation or modification of the 
Sabbath laws and of the dietary lawo. 



^f Rdles of Obdeb of Bbaunschweio Conference, 1S44. 

1. SeeBionB shall be public. 

2. The resolutions of the Conference shall be morally binding 
upon those who voted for them as far ae their circumstances and 
Dowera enable them to put these resolutions into practice in their 
respective spheres of work. 

g 1. The Rabbinical Conferences have for their purpose to deliber- 
ate jointly regarding the means by which the maintenance and the 
advancement of Judaism and the re-enlivenraent of the religious 
sense can be secured. 

§ 2. Every rabbi or rabbinical functionary and every one regu- 
larly charged With ministerial duties is entitled to take part in the 
deliberations. 

^ 3. These conferences shall, for the time being, take place annu- 
ally, on the date and in the place designated by a previous meeting. 

It is, however, regarded as advisable to hold special meetings, in 
the interval of the General Conferences, of such rabbis as are sta- 
tioned in closer proximity to one another in order to make suitable 
preparation for the Gcneriil Conference. 

6 4. Every conference appoints a committee of three, out of the 
members of the Conference, who in conjunction with the local rabbi 
shall attend to all such affairs and matters as are necessary for the 
next conference. 

g 5. To a committee of members of the congregation in the place 
of meeting are to be referred all other arrangements. 
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§ 6. The Committee opens the first session and effects the eetS 
tion of a Chairman and of a Secretary and of other alternates. 

§ 7. Subjects for the deliberation of the Conference are propoai- 
tione, according to the objects of the Conference (vide § 1), which 
pertain to the maintenance and the advancement of Judaism and of 
the re-enlivenment of the religious sense. 

§ 8. The Committee receives all motions, which are submitted 
(utds § 4), esaraines thera and reports verbally to the President, 
who refers them to the Conference for their consideration. 

§ 9. All motions presented to the Committee within two months 
preceding the conference are published by the Committee in the 
Jewish press, and are submitted by the President in the order of 
Iheir reception to the Conference for consideration and decision. 

S 10 (n. ) The Chairman calls upon the mover of the motion to 
state the same. The latter then explains and gives definite form to 
the question at issue. In case a motion has been offered by one who 
is not a participant in the deliberations, any one present or any 
member of the committee may serve instead. 

(b) During such explanaiion the speaker must not be interrupted, 
except for the repetition of some expression not well understood. 

(c) After this explanation, the discussion may be opened; each 
one of those who wish to debate begging for the word from the 
President, who afl^ords opportunity to each one in order. 

(d) The explanation by the mover of motion must be from the 
platform, while the interlocutors and debaters may speak from 
their places. 

(<) Tne prime mover can answer any member, submitting, how- 
ever, to the rules nnd procedure of order, 

(f) Any member may offer an amendment of the motion in ques- 
tion, and such amendment is to be noted by the Secretary. 

(g) After all have spoken on the matter, and no one asks for the 
floor to speak on it further, the Chairman submits the amendments 
in their order for vole, and finally the motion in its original form. 
If, however, any one amendment has been adopted, the original 
motion and the vote on it become unnecessary. 

(k) Voting is usually by roll-call, but may be by ballot, upon the 
request ol three members. In the latter case, the Secretary collects 
the ballots and counts them in conjunction with the President. The 
President then announces the result. 

(i) The Secretary keeps minutes of ail proceedings, and reads them 
at the beginning of each successive session. Corrections may be 
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made by any msmber, and at'ter these are attended to, the minutes 
are countersign .-d by both President and Secretary. Upon the 
request of any member of the minority vote of a resolution bis name 
may be expressly entered into the minutes. 

(k) The minutes shall be publisb'id. 

(I) The President and the Secretary may take part in the discui- 
sions, subject to above rules. If one of them offers a resolution, he 
vacates his seat for his alternate. 

(m) The Chairman shall call to order any member who may in- 
dulge in passionate or personal remarks, or who may digress from 
the subject under discussion. 

§ 11. The resolutions of this Conference impose upoQ those who 
voted for them the moral obligation to realize them in their 
respective spheres of work in as far as their circumstances and 
conditions enable them to do so. 

§ 12. The dates of and the duration of the seeaions are to be 
flxed by the Chairman. 

g 13. It is the privilege of the Chairman to exclude women from 
the deliberations when the Conference enters upon cert in deliber- 
ations. 

g 14. The Conference may last in general about eight days ; but 
this may be lengthened or shortened, according to the discretion of 
the Conference. 

§ 15. These By-Laws are valid for the present, as well as for iub- 
aequent conferences. The second conference, however, may deter- 
mine upon modifications of the above rules for later conferences. 

THE FRANKFORT RABBINICAL CONVENTION. 



Compiled bT Dr. 1 



t. Joaepb, Mo. 



The Convention met on July 1.5, 1845. There were present the 
Executive Committee, consisting of Rabbi Stein as Chairman, 
»nd the Rabbis Formstecher, S. and A. Adler, ami the following : 
I. Auerbach, preacher of Frankfort; Ben Israel, preacher of Kob- 
leni ; Einhorn, Rabbi of Birkenfeld; Frankel, Rabbi of Dresden; 
Geiger, Rabbi of Breslau; Gosen, Rabbi of Marburg; Guldenstein, 
Rabbi of Buchau ; Herxheimer, Rabbi of Bernburg ; Herzfcld, Rabbi 
of Braunschweig; Hess, Rabbi of St. Lengsfeld ; Holdbeira, Rabbi 
of Mecklenburg; Hirsch, Rabbi of Luxemburg; Hoffmann, Rabbi 
of Walldorf ; Jolowicz, Rabbi of Kulra ; Jost, preacher of Frankfort ; 
Kahn, Rabbi of Trier ; Maier, Rabbi of Stuttgart ; Philippson, Rabbi 
of Magdeburg; Reiss, Rabbi of Altbreisach; Salomon, preacher of 
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Hamburg ; Sobernheim, Rabbi of Bingen ; Sueskiad, Rabbi of Wiee- 
baden; Treuenfels, Rabbi of Weilburg; Wagner, Rabbi of Mann- 
heim; Wechsler, Rabbi of Oldenburg. Those announced to arrive 
were : Frankfurter, preacher of Hamburg ; Hochatadter, preacher of 
LangenBchwalbach ; Levy, Rabbi of Giessen; Lindemann, preacher 
of Mannheim ; Lowengard, Rabbi of Lehren ; S. Mayer, Rabbi of 
Hechingen ; L. Schott, Rabbi of Randegg ; Willatadter, Rabbi of 
Bnehl. 

Eight others who were members had not yet arrived. The before- 
named Chairman, Dr. Stein, opened the assembly with an addresB. 
reflecting on the work of the committee which had the year before 
been charged with the responsible task by the first Convention- He 
was afterward elected President of the new Convention. 

In the iirat session the order of business was decided. Meanwhile 
a deputation of the Berlin Reform Association had arrived. They 
were intrusted with presenting a memorial to the Convention. 

The committee appointed the year before at the Braunschweig 
Convention to elaborate opinions on six different questions, de- 
clared themselves ready to report. It was decided to proceed to 
their, deliberation at once. 

The first question was : " Whether and how far the Hebrew lan- 
guage was necessary j'or divine service, or, if not necessary, at least 
advisable in the premises." The committee's report suggested that 
there was no objective necessity for retaining Hebrew in service. 
But considering that stibjeclivily there is yet a necessity for it with a 
large portion of the German Israelites, they proposed its retention 
for the typical parts of the liturgy, such as Barechu with its re- 
sponse, Sheraa {first chapter), the first and last three benedictions 
of the prayer proper, and the reading from the Torah ; all the other 
parts of the liturgy should be newly arranged and rendered in the 
vernacular. The subject was brought to debate". It resulted in a 
negative vote of the majority as to the legal obligation of retaining 
Hebrew in divine service. Long debates then ensued on the point 
of the expediency of retaining it. The vote taken on this problem 
unanimously favored the advisability of employing the Hebrew 
language in divine service. The committee's view rcoonimending 
the use of Hebrew compositions in the devotional practice to be 
limited to the four portions of the ritual named above, was adopted 
by eighteen members against twelve who were opposed to it. The 
predominant sense of the assembly was that the vernacular should 
receive an integrant consideration in the future Jewish ritual. 
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In tlio oijjhthr'ession, July 2Uth, the ordernf thedaywas theeecond 
point in the committee's report: ''How far ure the dogma of Mee- 
aiah and the notions connected with it to be embodied in the pray- 
ers?" The committee recommended, tlmt "the idea of Messiah 
deserves a high recognition in the prnyerii ; yet all politico-national 
conceptions must be excluded from it." In the following debate 
Einborn proposed that tiie Mesniianic prayers be formulated in such 
i way a^ to express the hope of the spiritual regeneration and union 
of all mankind in faith and love, accomplished through Israel. 
Hotdheim a.<i9erted that, according to the enlightened thought of 
the Jews of our day, the destiny of Judaism is not bound up with a 
Jewish stale, but, on the contrary, religion itself requires a close 
and sincere attachment to the commonwealths in which the Jews 
abide. Hirsch maintained that the prophets foretellipg a future 
independent prosperous state, did so correspondingly to the needs 
of their times. In our own, however, the Messianic doctrine can 
only be accepted as purporting the universal emancipation of man- 
kind; that is, its gradual perfection in purity and holiness. Solo- 
mon suggested that Judaism, differently from paganism, points to 
the future for the inauguration of the golden age, which is to be 
that of the universal domination of light, truth and peace ; this is, 
indeed, the biblical idea of final deliverance. The intelligent Jews 
of our day do not countenance the prospect of a personal, political 
Messiah. Maier urged, in the same strain, that all the expectatioaa 
clustering round the would-be deliverer descended from the family 
of David, are rejected by a large portion of the Jewish community. 
It would then be wrong to continue the prayer for the restoration of 
the Jewish state, for it could at best be said only with the insincer- 
ity of mental reservation. The Messianic idea must therefore ai- 
aume, in its expression, a spiritual significance. A, Adier advanced 
that the time of expecting a real Messiah is past. The only accept- 
able idea of McRsiuli is, the return of the spirit to its own domain, 
the kingdom of love and truth, but not the return of Israel to the 
land " flowing with milk and honey." That idea is to be vigorously 
expressed in the ritual. Herxheimer said that the Messianic idea 
as heretofore held, implies discontent with the present conditions. 
A longing for a separate Jewish state was born of oppression in the 
■ past. Such sentiment agrees no more with our modern state. If 
Meesianic hopes are to be uttered, it must he in general terms, sug- 
gestive of the redemption from physical and spiritual evil, as well as 
of steadily increasing intellectual and moral culture. Stein con- 
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tended again that the doctrine of a personal Messiah might be 
upheld in our prayers, provided that no excluaive political bearing 
be assigned to it. It is unobjectionable in the sense that such a 
personage will finally usher in the universal dominion of justice 
and truth, and a consolidation of all mankind in the bonds of 
mutual peace and unity. Kven the prayer for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the temple could be kept up ; piety requires it even. 
He believed that at some future time, when the kingdom of God 
would be established on earth, and all men be fraternally united in 
the faith of Him, Jerusalem would again rise from its ruins and a 
grand temple bc^ constructed there as a visible sign of that spiritual 
union and for the worship of God by all nations, according to Isa. 
Ivi. 7; Zeph, iii, 9. However, the prayers for a return to Palestine 
have to be rejected. They do not come from the heart, and are 
untrue. We know but one fatherland; the one in which we live 
and aim to strike root deeper and deeper. Formstecber proposed 
that since the idea of Messiah was never aught but the outcome of 
the needs of certain past times, it ought to be utterly banished from 
the ritual. It in enough to keep it alive by readings from the pro- 
phets. This answers all needful pr^ayers. The modern sermon will, 
further, spiritualize it agreeably with the prevalent views of the 
progresBing ages. 

While the debate on this subject was carried on, a motion was 
made, and accepted, to solve first the preliminary qilestion : " Shall 
the prayer for the return to the land of our forefathers and the 
restoration of a Jewish State be eliminated from our ritual?" 
This question was decided in the affirmative by a vote of the 
majority. Then the main question, " Whether the Messianic idea 
is to be distinctly and prominently recognized in the ritual?" was 
submitted to the assembly for consideration. It was likewise deter- 
mined aflSrmatively by a majority of the members. These combined 
votes setiled the whole question of the Messianic mention in the 
ritual, as proposed and treated by the committee's report. 

In the ses-ion of July 21st the order of the day was the query : " Is 
it necessary for the reader to repeat aloud all the benedictions of the 
so-calledShemonehEzreh;ond, further, are the Mu=aph prayers, with 
their direct reference to the ancient sacrificial worship and invocations 
of God for its re- establishment, to be at all kept up in the liturgy?" 
The committee bad in their report unanimously concurred in assert- 
ing that the former was unnecessary. They recommended that only 
the first and last three benedictions should be repeated aloud. On 
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r point they were not agreed. The majority were for 
abandoning the Musaph prayers. It was so advocated in the report. 
The committee's recommendation of the non-repetition of all the 
benedictions of Shemoneh Ezreh was adopted by a majority vote. 
Aa to the Musaph prayers. Dr, Maier reporting in behalf of the 
committee, stated the standpoint of its majority to be that they 
are at the present day inappropriate because the sacrificial cult is 
removed from the consciousness of the people. Only the first and 
last three benedictions should be left of the frame of Musaph- Tefil- 
)&h. These should ba read in Hebrew. For the Musaph formula 
proper, containing sacriticial reminiscences and implorations, there 
should, however, be substituted a German prayer treating of the 
import of the respective solemn day. In the debate held on this 
proposition, Treuenfels stood up for retaining Musaph, because its 
histoiicat reference to sacrifice has an indisputable devotional merit. 
At the same time must it be kept free from any imploration of the 
restriction of the sacrificial cult, for the prophets themselves have 
not held out the promise of such an event. Hirach said that the 
Talmudical view that sacrifice is an abiding command, and its sus- 
pension is to be considered a punishment for sin, is bodied forth in 
oar traditional ritual. Over against this view stands the prophet- 
ical, that God requires no gifts at our hands. This we, too, may 
aafely maintain. Consequently must our prayer contain no yearn- 
ing for sacrifice. Solomon affirmed as motto, Hosea vi. 6, stating 
that in the Hamburg temple ritual the prayers for the restoration of 
sacrifice were abolished. The retention of Musaph would prove an 
onpardonahle inconsistency in those avowing reform principles, 
Holdheim observed that the external ceremonialism of sacrifice is 
aot valued any more in our time; even the most orthodox Jew 
iroald shrink with horror from the oblation of bloody victims. 
The tenor of Musaph must positively be changed accordingly, 
Herzfeld opposed decidedly any sacrificial references in prayer. 
He could rather tolerate Messianic reflections in the ritual than 
aafirificial. He objected even to the committee's proposition of pre- 
lerving the first and last three benedictions of the Musaph-Tefillah. 
There can be no object of true piety in rehearsing them from the 
previous Shacharith-TefiUah, At most may the Musaph be replaced 
by s suitable, newly-composed prayer after the sermon. 

A. Adler contended that the idea of sacrifice can not vanish from 
onx consciouaneas. Sacrifice is devotion or prayer, in the ancient 
mystic^ form. The largest part of sacred Scripture would be false- 
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hood and deceit were there not a high importance accorded to 
aacriBce. As Scripture ordained an increased devotion for Sabbaths 
and holy days, it is our duty, too, to have an additional meana of 
devotion on these solemn days. This is offered by the Musaph. It 
has yet to be cleared of the prayer for the restoration of sacrifice. 
S. Adler divided the question before the asaembly in two, viz., 
whether we should continue to hope and pray for such restoration, 
and whether the Musaph-Tefillah is to be retained. He refuted 
Hirach's construction of the purpose of sacrifice. The prophets, he 
rejoined, never declared it dispensable. They only pronounced it 
insufficient^ if not attended by real amendment of life. The same 
view was maintained by the Talmudiats. Though there is a rela- 
tive sentence which goes even beyond the prophetical estimation of 
sacrifice, namely, "Prayer is greater than sacrifices" {Berachoth 
f. 32), yet it is certain that the Talmud did not thereby intend to 
disparage this mode of worship or surrender the hope of its future 
re-establishment. It intended this as little as did the prophets with 
their similar utterances. He further replied • to the argument of 
Solomon and Herzfeld, declaring it inconsistent with reform princi- 
ples to retain Musaph. The inconsistency, he said, was father with 
the committee, who were of the opinion that the typical character of 
the traditional prayers must not be effaced ; nay, who approve of 
the institution and preservation of the formulas of prayers for 
morning, evening and night, all of which originated from the old sac- 
rificial ritual, while on the other side they want to except Musaph 
from the claim of being retained. He urged that it be retained. 
Geiger offered aa an amendment that the Musaph shall be kept 
free from the mention of sacrifice and the prayer of its restoration, 
and, further, that it be entirely abolished for the New Moon festi- 
vals ; these having lost all significance for us. 

The debate on the subject was most animated. When it waa 
brought to a close the President, summing up the various viewe 
brought forward, stated that he finds all the members ngrred on 
this point, that all prayers for the re-establishment of sacrifice 
ought to be abolished They differed only in their motives He 
then submitted to the assembly the question : " Are the prayers for 
such re-establishment to be eliminated from our ritual?" All an- 
swered in the affirmative. The other question was then put: 
" Shall the ritual contain at least a mention of the sacrificial 
rites?" Geiger promptly objected that the mere mention could 
have no practical object, and that if it were required on Sabbaths 
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9 holjr days (in the Musaph-reSUah ), there was no reason why it 
ghoald not have to be embodied id the daily prayers as well, for ac- 
cording to the Talmud, these were instituted as corresponding to 
the Tamid sacrifices. The vote on the question: "Shall the Mu- 
saph prayer be retained?" resulted affirmatively, by a majority, it 
being definitely understood, however, that therj should be in it no 
more than a mere mention of sacrifice, in the reverent form of 
historical reminiscence. 

The fourth subject presented for discussion was : How is the 
public reading from the Torah to be improved? The committee had 
in their report recommended to introduce a triennial cycle, and to 
abolish the calling of individuals before the Torah. The President 
in making the question separat«d it in two parts. The consideration 
of the cycle of Torah reading was first taken up. Geiger opposed 
a triennial rotation, alone for the reason that it would create a con- 
fusion in the customary designation of the rotatory sections of the 
Torah. He proposed instead a division of .such traditional section 
into four parts. The first part should be assigned to the Sabbath 
afternoon service ; the second and third be read respectively at the 
Monday and Thursday services of each subsequent week ; the ra- 
mainder be reserved for the morning service of the following Sabbath. 
He dwelled, besides, on the soulless way and form to which the 
public reading of the Pentateuch was reduced. It has been alienated 
from its original design of imparting information to the hearers. 
To this end the ancients had a translator by the side of the reader, 
who rendered each verse after it was read into the popular Aramaic 
vernacular, for the sake of those not understanding the Hebrew 
sufficiently. Later the Aramaic version lost its importance, and the 
synagogue fell back upon the original custom of reading the Hebrew 
text alone. But even this improvement was turned to naught by 
the manner in which it was done. The proper way in our time 
would be to read, translate and expound paragraph for paragraph 
of each section. Yet prejudice would doubtless set itself against 
such an order of Torah reading. There is against it, too, the ob- 
jection that it would lengthen the divine service too much. Geiger's 
project met with a fair support. Yet a large majority of the mem- 
bers preferred the committee's proposition of a triennial cycle and 
decided in its favor. The President then laid before the assembly the 
question ; Whether the ancient institution of a translator of the 
Hebrew text at the public reading of the Torah should be re-intn>- 
Through some incident this question was not brought to a 
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debate. It was even left unnoticed when the businees of the tmr 
sembly was resumed at the next session. Another subject relativ* 
to those readings was broached instead ; whether, since a triennial 
cycle was determined upon, the annual reading on the Simchath 
Torah festival of the last, and a portion of the first section of the 
Pentateuch ought not to be altered? A majority voted for a trien- 
nial performance of the ritualistic custom. Another question waa 
offered for consideration : whether a selection from both the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa should be made and compiled for being read 
in the vernacular as Haftarah? It was decided in the affirmative. 
Also the mode of the public reading of the Book of Esther on 
Purim was made a subject of deliberation. It was unanimously 
agreed that the reading should not be repeated on the morning of 
the feast. As to the language in which the reading should be per- 
formed, whether in the original or the vernacular, almost all the 
members were inclined to the former. Yet no vote was taken on 
this matter. 

Another important subject was then placed before the Convention 
for consideration. It was, whether the custom of calling before the 
Torah on Sabbaths seven adults and, besides, another for the 
Haftarah, should be continued. The committee, with the exception 
of one member, had reported adversely upon it. A debate ensued. 
The vote subsequently taken resulted in asserting the propriety of 
adhering to the custom of calling seven adult Israelites before the 
Torah, but at the same time in recommending the abolition of the 
whole act of Maftir, in so far as to discontinue the calling up of an 
additional person for the Haftarah and the reading for him of a 
repeated portion of the Torah, together with his own benedic- 
tions. 

The question of the admissibility of the organ into the synagogue 
was later taken up. The committeee had urged its introduction. 
The President stated that a special committee had elaborated an 
opinion on the two questions : Whether the music of the organ in 
itself was adapted to the synagogue service, and whether an Israelite 
was permitted to perform on that instrument on the Sabbath. He 
then read verbatim the paper in which the committee had set forth 
their relative views. These were favorable on both points of the 
inquiry. The assembly concurred unanimously, and by acclama- 
tion, in the committee's recommendation of the organ. On the 
problem of allowing an Israelite to play it on the Sabbath all but 
one voted in the affirmative (two abstained from voting), declaring 
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^odtiTely that there is not the least objection to such performance 
from the point of Sabbath observance. 

In the fifteenth session, July 24th, the order of the day was the 
reading of the report of the committee on diverse communications 
addreeeed to the Rabbinical Convention, and action upon it. A 
raemorial of the Berlin Reform Association had been presented (a 
deputation appeared in person to attend at the meetings, as noted 
above). A sketch of a reply to it was read before the assembly by 
Philippson, the chairman of that committee. The memorial stated 
that the object of the Association was to " break through the stagna- 
tion that had kept back the development of Judaism in the many 
c«ntarieB past, to redeem it from its antiquated forms, and preserve 
its perpetual substance in new and timely forms. The members 
of the Association offered the ' hands of fellowship ' to the conven- 
tion, conscious of the right of their own endeavors, but at the 
same time of their incompetence to proceed single-handed in 
the work of giving modern Judaism its future conformation. This 
has to be accomplished by the co-operation of representative cul- 
tured and learned Israelites, in conjunction with the rabbis. They 
trust that from the joined efforts of both the convention and the 
aasociation there will come forth a Synod, to be called by a large 
body of German co-religionists, in which alike the lay people and 
the theologians will be authoritatively represented." The commit- 
tee's reply to the memorial was in the main approving and en- 
couraging. It was adopted by the convention with some modifica- 
tions. 

A motion introduced by S Adler to declare the female portion of 
Israel's communion equal with the male sex in all respects of relig- 
ious obligation and privilege, was referred to a newly -appointed 
committee. A proposition by Geiger to select a committee for get- 
ting up good books for home devotion, was promptly adopted. 

At the next session the committee reported on the question moved 
by Hirsch in the Convention of the year previous : " Whether there 
are means of reconciling religious precept and the demands of 
practical life in regard to the Sabbath observance, and which they 
may be? " The report of the committee on this question was ready 
to be laid before the Convention. But the time for deliberating 
this momentous subject was deemed too short. It was, therefore, 
decided to postpone the discussion and action upon it to the next, 
third, Convention. Meanwhile, the report was ordered printed, to 
enable all the members to acquaint themselves with its contents. 
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At the seventeenth session the aubject brought ap for considera- 
tion was, the use nf modern bathing establishments for ritualistic 
lustrations. It was de. ided in the affirmative. On July 18th, the 
Convention held its eighteenth and last seesion. The revised reply 
to the memorial from Breslau was read and adopted. A sketch of 
one common reply to communications from thirteen other Jewish 
communities was, with few changes, also accepted. To the President 
himself was committed the reply to those addresses sent by the 
Jewish communities of Worms, Gicssen and Frankfort. 

The propositions of Geiger and Philippann to found one or more 
Jewish theological faculties for the training of rabbis in Germany, 
were read. It was unanimously resolved to select a committee who 
should awaken the interestof the Jewigh public in such institutes, 
and, joined by other intelligent and reputaWe men, work toward 
their realization. Five members were chosen as such committee. 

A motion was madu and carried to request the present Executive 
Committee to publish in print the various reports on subjects that 
could not be gone through with at this Convention An Executive 
Committeefor the ensuing year was then appointed, also a committee 
on revisions of the minutes of the present assembly. After some other 
business details had be^n dispatched, the President reviewed the 
transactions of the Convention whose sessions were about to close. 

He stated that the varion.i resolutions and enactments passed 
therein, covered a large ground of reform measures. He was confi- 
dent that '■ through the activity of the rabbis assembled the interest 
in divine service, flagging with so many Israelites, would be roused 
anew ; and that, ere the new ritual to be puKlished by the Convention 
would appear in the house of God, it would already have taken 
root in the hearts of our co-religionists. He was certain that " thoBe 
who now allege against us the aim of destroying traditional Judaism, 
will eventually call us the 'builders.' • • • God is our witness 
that all we aim at it is, to strengthen the Jewish religious life. The 
assembly of this year was variously suggestive and preparatory. 
God preserve our courage for the next ! " His farewell remarks and 
a speech by the second Secretary, Dr. Hirsch, followed. Then the 
President, in the name of God and the assembly, declared the 
second Rabbinical Convention closed. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE THIRD CONFERENCE OP 

GERMAN RABBIS, HELD AT BRESLAU PROM JULY 

13 TO JULY 24, 1846. 



CompllGd br Ur. B. 



Linle Rock. Ark. 



Dr Abraham Geiger, of Breslau, was Presidont of the Confer- 
ence. The following rabbis were present: A, Adler, of Worms; 
S. Adler, of Alzey. now of New York ; J, Auerbach, of Frankfurt 
A.M.; Ben Israel, of Coblentz ; David Einhorn, of Birkenfeld; 
Formatecher, of Offenbach A.M.; Goldstein, of Waren; Gosen, 
of Warburg; Gueldenstein, of Buchan; Herxheimer, of Bern- 
burg; Herifeid, of Braunschweig; Hess, of Eisenach; Hotdbeim, 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; J. J. Kahn, of Trier; M. Levy, first 
teacher of the " Religious-Schule," Breslau; L. Loevy, of Muen- 
aterburg; Pick, of Toeplitz; L, Philipsohn, of Magdeburg; Sohem- 
heim, of Bingen; L. Stein, of Frankfurt A.M.; Wagner, of Man- 
beim ; Wechsler, of Oldenburg ; Jalowitz, of Koeslin ; Loewengard, of 
Lehren-Steinfels. Samuel Hirsch, of Luxenburg; Joel, of Frank- 
furt, and Maier, of Stuttgart, excused their enforced absence. 

The Conference made the following declaration concerning the 

I. SABBATH. 

1. The restoration of a solemn celebration of the Sabbath as a 
day of rest and sanctification, is one of the most sacred duties not 
only of the teacher in Israel, but of every Israelite. Therefore, 
special atteniion must be paid in our days to make the divine 
service more solemn ; to further the sanctity of the Sabbath in the 
homes, in order better to impress the people with the holiness of 
the day. (Protokolle der dritten Rabbinerveraammling, page 166- 
172, Breslau, 1847, Leuckhart.) 

2. The solemnity of the divine service on the Sabbath is of such 
vast importance, that for the sake of bringing about this result even 
anch work can be done as under other circumstances would be 
prohibited on the Sabbath. Every labor is therefore permissible on 
the Sabbath which belongs to a solemn divine service. (Pages 
172-73.) 

3. Brain-work does not belong to the category of labor, which is 
prohibited on Sabbath. (Page 195.) 

4. In cases, where the stoppage of a business might endanger 
one's existence, such business may he done on Sabbath days by 
non-lBrnelites. (Pages 173-74.) 
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5, In cases where the whole temporary welfare ia at stake, whers 
the material existence of a man ia threatened, it is permitted to do 
any kind of work on the Sabbath. (For instance in case of fire. 
Page 174 ) 

5. Where human life ia in danger, or auch danger is to be feared i 
no matter whether it be the life of a Jew or non-Jew, everything ia 
permitted to be done on the Sabbath, to prevent such peril. (Pages 
174-75.) 

7. The too great rigor of the Sabbath laws are diaadvantageoua to 
the proper celebration of the Sabbath. Hence the Rabbinical Con- 
ference declared all those exaggerated prohibitions called hedges, 
or fences, which tend to produce an idle rest no longer binding. 
(Pages 175-75.) 

8. The institution nf Embe Chozerolh and Erube Tec^umtn, which 
under the cover of relieving the strictness of the Sabbath-laws are 
actually mere evasions of the same, are both superfluoua and inad- 
miaaible. (Pages 177-79.) 

9. The Jewish soldier is bound to attend to his military duties 
on the Sabbath. (Pnges 195-97.) 

10. While the Jewish official is permitted to attend to the duties 
connected with his office, he should endeavor to restore the 
solemnity of the Sabbath in his home. (Pages 197 207.) 

11. The Conference declares that societies for the establishment 
of a worthy celebration of the Sabbath can, under certain circum- 
stances, serve a good purpose. (Pagea 179-80.) 

II. HOLIDAYS. 

The Conference declares : 

1. The aecond holidays, i. e , the second and eighth daya of Pass- 
over, the second day of the Feast of Weeks, of the New Year, of the 
Feast of Booths, and of the Festival of Conclusion, have lost their 
meaning for our time Thi second day of Tiahri deservea, however, 
special consideration. (Pagea 232-33, 237-44.) 

2. Congregations are therefore fully justified in abolishing the 
second holidays, if they are inclined to do so. (Pagea 233-44). 

3. In congregations, however, where the abolition of the second 
holiday meets with the opposition of ever so small a part of its 
membership, the festive character of the day has to be preserved in 
the divine service, but the prohibition to work on that day is set 
aside. (Pages 234-37.) 

4. Hence it ia not prohibited to eat leavened bread on the 22d 
day of Nissan, or on the so-called last day of Passover. ( Page 237.J 
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e blowing of the Shofar on the first day of the New Year, 
and the use of the festival-bunch on Succoth, is permitted, even 
though these holidays happen to occur on the Sabbath day 
(P^es 344-47.) 

6. The custom of not eating rice, hirse and pulse on Passover 
has no foundation at all, and can be dispensed with. (Page 247.) 



The Rabbinical Conference declares : 

1. It is necessary that every MoheJ should be thoroughly in- 
Btracted by a surgeon in all matters pertaining to circumcision, 
should pass an examination and prove by his credentials his 
authority to perform such operations. (Pages 184-85.) 

2. A Mohel, who on account of bodily defects — trembling of the 
hands, near-sightedneas, etc. — io incapable of performing an opera- 
tion should not be permitted to perform the act of circumcision. 
(Pages 185-186.) 

3. The so-called Periah can be performed with a surgical instru- 
ment if the assisting surgeon prefers this to the finger-nail, which is 
as a rule used for this purpose. (Pages 186-188.) 

4. The Mezizah is to be set aside. (Page 188.) 

5. It is desirable to have a physician treat the child after the cir- 
cumcision. (Page 189,) 

6. It is necessary to have the physician examine the child and 
decide whether the circumcision should not be postponed on ac- 
count of sickness or bodily ailings. (Page 276.) 

7. In case a child dies or becomes a chronic invalid in conse- 
quence of the circumcision, and the parents are afraid to have their 
other children circumcised they may postpone the performance of 
this act until the physician has declared there is absolutely no 
danger to fear from the circumcision, (Pages 275-278.) 

IV. MOURNlNa CU3TOU8. 

The Conference declares : 

1. That the customs of tearing the garments, of causing the beard 
to grow during the thirty days after a death, of sitting on the floor, 
of removing the leather shoes, and the prohibition of washing, 
bathing and greeting have lost every religious significance for our 
days, are, in fact, repulsive to our religious sentiment and deserve 
l9 be set aside. ( Pages 279-283. ) 

The Conference deems it advisable for the mourner to stay at 
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home three daya — not seven — count«d from the day of borial, pro- 
vided higher duties and coosiderations of health permit it. (Pages 
283-289.) 

3. The ConfereQce deema it further advisable that the mourner 
keep aloof from every pursuit of his business as far as possible on 
the day of the funeral, also on the two days following the burial. 
Others, however, are permitted to attend to their business affairs 

Resolutions referred to special committees, the following are of 
special importance : 

I. UARaiAOE LAWS. 

G^eiger reports on chaliza and proves the necessity of its abolition. 
( Pages 293-29S) 

Holdheim recommends that a rabbi should officiate at an inter- 
marriage of Jews and non-Jews. (Page 10, par, 5.) That "Jibbum" 
should be declared an incest, and " chaliza " superSuous. { Page 11, 
par. 8.) Herifeld, Bodenheimer and Maier were also members of 
this committee. 

It. COUUITTEE on SABBATH. 

Abolition of the services on the eve of Sabbath and holidays. 
(Pagesll4, 207, resolutions of DrE.Gotthold, Salomon and Wechsler.) 

Auerbach recommends that every work in the cause of philan- 
thropy be permitted on the Sabbath. {Pages 114, 207.) 

Samuel Adler recommends Sunday services of the character of 
week-day services. (Page 249.) 

Jolowitz recommends a resolution permitting the writing on the 
Sabbath to Jewish children attending Christian schools. (Pages 
252, 301.) 

Ill, COMMITTEE ON 1 



Abolition of the official public service on the eve of holidays. 
(Protokolle 2, Rabb. Wers. Page 380.) 

Abolition of 2tffVQ Di^'pn and recommendation to have nj^pTl 
'^O^yD accompanied with musical instruments. 

Abolition of lOiyn m'SD 

Abolition of the prohibition of eating cbamez on the eve of Pass- 
over. 

IV. COMMITTEE ON FAST DAYS 

Abolition of all fast days except that of Yom Kippur and the 
Ninth of Ab. (Prot. 2. Rabb. vers, page 380.J 
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Seiger, Wecheler, Kahn, S. Adler aod A. Adler were membere of 
all these committees. 

V. COMMITTEE ON LITURGY. 

This committee was composed of Stein, Salomon, Geiger, Maier 
and Herzfeld. (Prot. 2. Rabb. vers, page 172.) 

VI. COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOOS OBLIGATION OF WOMEN. 

This committee was composed of S Adler, Einhorn, A. Adler. 

8. Adler recommended that women be counted whenever a quorum 
is needed at the divine service. (Prot. 2 Rabb. vers page 169; prot. 
3 Rabb. vers. Einhorn 'e report pages 253-266.) 

Vir. COMMITTFB ON DNF1NI8HSC BDBINEBB. 

This committee was composed of Stein, Formstecker, A. Adler 
and S. Adler. 

PLAN FOR RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS. 

Concerning D3" DflD and ID'jntJ' S'^n HDi Abolition of Abuses 
— Amulets— In the Room of Women in Confinement ; Change of 
Name in Cases of Sickness. — Abolition of Hip*?© and of fl^SD 



— Concerning dissection of Jewish corpses. 

XI. COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF DIETABY'LAWS 



PASSOVER. 



This committee was composed of S. Adler. Einhorn and Holdheim. 
(Prot. 3, re. v. page 248.) 



Zn. COHMITTeE 



OP DIETARY LAWS. 



This committee was composed of Einhorn, Holdheim, Hirscb, 
Herzfeld, S. Adler. (Ibid. Page 402. ) 

As a member of the committee on a. Jewish Theological Faculty, 
Geiger held an important correspondence with the executors of the 
will of Fraenkel Bros., the result of which has been the establish- 
ment of a Rabbinical Seminary several years later. 

Dr. L. Adler offered, in the name of the Conference, a vote of 
thanks to Geiger for the "just, kind and clever" manner in which 
he presided over the assembly in the midst of some very exciting 
debates, when the most burning questions and vital subjects were 
discussed. Through this Conference the Breslau congregation 
became renowned throughout Germany as the banner-bearer of 
Reform Judaism and ecientific Jewish theology. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE FIRST SYNOD, AT LEIPZIG. 
FROM JUNE 29 TO JULY 4, 1869, 

Compiled by Pr, E. BohrBlbar, Ultle Rock. Ark. 

The following is a list of the members present : 

lanac Levy, of Aachem ; Dr. Rothschild, Rabbi of Ahey ; Rev. 
Dr. I. H. Hirschfeld, of Augsburg ; Rev. Dr. Joseph Aub, of Berlia ; 
Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus, and Werthheim, Secretary Israel congrega- 
tion of Berlin ; Rev. Dr. Gnat. Phiiippsohn, of Dessau; Rev, Dr. 
Herxheimer, Land Rabbi of Bernburg ; Salomon Blumenau, of Beele- 
f.'|.l ; Rev. Dr. Goldman, Land Rabbi, Birkenfeld ; Fruehbberg, Blei- 
cherode; Rev. Dr. Ladwig PhiUppson, Bonn ; W Wurzburger, Bo- 
' hum ; Dr. Aronheim. lawyer; F. Spanyer Herford, BraunschweiR; 
Rev. Dr. M. Joel, Dr. Honigmann, lawyer, Breslau; E. A. Aattnc, 
I.in'I Rabbi, E. Lassen, Brussels; Samuel Marcus, Bucharest; Dr. 
n. Adlt-r, Land Rahbi, Caasd; Rev. S. A. Wolf, Coethen; Dr. B. 
Meyor, M. D., Coswig; Abraham Gumplowicz, Cracau; Rev. Dr. 
Fei'lchenfeld. Culm; W Wolfsohn, Dessau; Dr. W. Landau. Chief 
Ribbi ; Emil Lehman.lawye-, Joseph Bondi, Moritz Elimeyer, Dres- 
den : M. Simson, Eisleben; Rev. Dr. Hochstaeder, Ems; Rev. Dr. 
M Kayserling, Endingen-Lengnau, I. D. Schw, ; Dr. Phil. M. Wahl. 
Isaac Lamm, B Moos, Erfurt; Moses Blumenfeld, Essen A. Ruhr; 
I, Wittelshoeffer, Rabbi, Floss; Dr. Abraham Geiger. Rabbi, Frank- 
furt A.M.; Rev. Dr. Kohler, Theologian, Fuerth;* Dr. Med. 
Wollner and Samuel Schlesinger, Gleiwitz ; Dr. E. Munk, profeaaor, 
Glogau; M. Wieruszewski, Goerlitz; Rev. C. Jonas, preacher, Ham- 
burg; Dr. Wiener, teacher, Hanover; S. Steinhard, teacher of the 
seminary. Hildburghauoen ; M. Meyerhof, President of the congrega- 
tion, Landaberg A. Warthe, Rev. Dr. A. M. Goldschmidt, Rabbi, 
Dr. Julius Fuerst, professor, Moritz Kohner, president of the con- 
gregation, Osias M. Finkelstein, Herman Meyer, LeipsJg ; B. 
Hollaender, Leobschuetz ; H. Leeser, teacher, Luebbecke ; Rev. Dr. 
Gustave Gottheil, Rabbi, Manchester, England, now Rabbi of 
Temple Emanuel, New York ; Adolph Reinach, Neuwied ; Simon 
Herman, New York ; Jonas Valentin, Niemburg a Weser ; S. Falk- 
enstein, Nordhausen ; Guatav Josejihstahl, attorney at law, Nuern- 
berg; I. Klingstein, teacher, Odernheim; Rev Dr A. Wiener, Rabbi, 
and I. Muenzer, President of the congregation, Oppelin ; Rev. Dr. 8. 
Muehsam, Rabbi, Potsdam; George Feigl, Brag; H. Hess, Roten- 



•Now Rabbi of New York. 
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txag. E. Rothschild, Stadtoldendorf; S. Eisenberg, Stendal ; Rev. 
Dr. Leopold Loew, Rabbi, Szegedim ; Ignatz Rauer and S. L. Landes- 
inaDD, Toepiitz; Rev. W. N.Nathan, preacher, St. Thomas, West 
India; Rev. Dr. M. DreifUB, Rabbi, Walldnrf; Joseph Ritter v. 
Wertheimer, President of the congregation. Dr. Med. Max Engel, 
Second Preaident ; Emanuel Biach, Third President ; Prof. Salomon 
Salzer, Cantor ; Simon Szanto, Director of the Religious School and 
editor of the Nfuteil, Vienna. 

Prof. M. Lazarus was President; Dr. Geiger and Ritter Joseph v. 
Wertheimer were Vice-Presidents of the Synod. 

The following are the resolutions passed by the Synod at Leipzigi 
1869; compiled by Dr. Ludwig Philipson ; 

1. The Jewish Synod declares Judaiam to be in harmony with the 
principles of modern society and government; principles which 
were proclaimed in Mosaiam and developed in the teachings of the 
prophets 

Judaism is in harmony with the principle of the unity of the 
hnman race; of the equality of all before the law; of the equality 
of all in duties and rights to the country and to the State; and 
with the principle of full liberty of the individual in his religious 
convictions and in the confession of the same. 

The Synod recognizes in the development and realization of these 
principles the safest guarantees for Judaism and its professors in 
the present and future, and sees in them the most vital conditions 
for the unlimited e:iistence and the highest development of Judaism. 

The Synod recognizes, therefore, in the peace of all religions and 
denominations among themselves, in their mutual esleem and 
equality of rights, and in the fact that the war for truth is waged 
with spiritual weapons and in a strictly moral manner only — one of 
the great aims of humanity. 

The Synod, therefore, considers it one of the essential tasks of 
Judaism to acknowledge, to further, to represent these principles 
and to work for them 

A resolution, by Dr. Wollner, of Glewitz, that "in the attempt to 
solve the evils of the time proper attention should be |iaid to the 
connection with the Bible and tradition" was not carried. 

2. By the committee on religious instruction. Drs. Her.\lieimer, 
Hochstaedter, Phillipson, of Dessau. 



The Synod recommends the establishment of religious schools 
for both eexee. 
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It ia the duty of the congregations to see to it that wberersr 
high Bchools exist which are attended by CbristiaQ and Jewish 
pupila, religious instruction be given to the Jewish pupils, 
m. 

The Synod favors the introduction of non-sectarian — " Confeu- 
ioruha "—schools, and sees no danger to Judaism in them. But the 
Synod deems it necessary that aside from these non-sectarian 
achools, such institutions be created as would perpetuate the knowl- 
edge of Judaism among the rising generation. 

IV. 

The Synod considers as essentials for religious instruction not 
only the customary teaching of Biblical History, but an acquaintance 
with the entire range of biblical and post-biblical literature together 
with the religious doctrines of Judaism. It also favors the study 
of the Hebrew language, in which the biblical literature it written. 

The Synod declare ^ that while scientific criticism has no place in 
the school, the teachers and pedagogues are expected t') make the 
pupils acquainted in a wise, cautious manner with the results of 
modern science, in order to guard them from skepticism in later 
years. 

VI. 

The Synod recommends the eatablisbment of as many seminaries 
for Jewish teachers as possible, and of chairs fjr Jewish religious 
instruction in Christian seminaries, where a number of Jewish can- 
didates are matriculated. The Jewish seminarists ought to devote a 
part of their time to the study of music, in order to be able to 
officiate as cantors. 

Vil. 

The Synod considers the establishment of one or more higher 
institutions of learning for the science of Judaism — theological 
faculties — as the highest task in the interest of the scientific knowl- 
of Judaism. It will be one of the main objects of the Synod to 
awaken general interest in the establishment and maintenance of 
such institutions. 

Offered by Director Szanto. 

2a. The Synod may declare ; 

It does not conflict with the principles of the Jewish dogmatics 
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^presenting to the youth the historical and physical events, which 
are reported in the Dible, in harmony with the progress of science, 
as long as the facta themselves are not denied. 

A teacher who explains a miracle of the Bible in a natural way 
should not be, on this account, removed from his position. 

By the Committee on the Public Service. 

3. Adler, Philippaon, Bonn, Joel. 

These resolutions are the outcome uf the " Rabbinical Conference 
at Cassel " {from August 11 to August 13, 1868), which was attended 
by twenty-four rabbis, and prepared the way for the Synod of Leip- 
zig. 

I. SABBATH-HORNINQ. 

1. The reading from the Thora should be done in the Hebrew 
language. The three years' cycle is recommended as the mofit 
opportune way of shortening the reading. 

2. The Haphtaroth should be recited in the vernacular, and 
should be selected in accordance with the three years' cycle. 

3. The public service begins with Borchu, An introductory 
prayer in the vernacular is worthy of recommendation. 

4. From Borclm to the end of the Tefilla the Hebrew language is 
to be used. One member of the committee wanted the prayers 
between Borchu and Hhema. and between Sh'ma and the Ttfilla in the 
vernacular. 

5. The Te6lla should not be repeated. 

6. The text should be changed in the passages containing prayere 
for the restoration of the sacrifices of animals and the return to 
Jerusalem. 

7. In the prayers to be revised and in the new prayers special 
stress is to be laid on the mission of Israel, on the providential 
guidance In its checkered history, on the great principles of Judaism, 
on its progressive development, the future universal dominion of 
the knowledge of God, of the love of justice, peace and humanity. 
(Messianic Age.) 

n. HORniKQ 8EBVICB ON THE THREE HOLIDAYS. 

8. Commencing like the Sabbath service, Hallel (Hebrew or 
vernacular), reading from Thora, special Haphtara, and hymns suita- 
ble for the holiday. 

9. All Pijutim shall be abolished. Between the Tefilla and H^Uel 
a contemplation on the ideas conveyed by each festival is suitable. 
Gahem and Tal should be supplanted hy a prayer in the vernacular. 
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The Hoihdnos on Succoth ahould be recited in Hebrew, and sbort- 
ened on Hoshana Rabba. 

III. R08H HASRANA MORNING. 

10. In the Mussaf Tefilla on Rosh Haahana and Yom Kippur 
special contemplations in Hebrew and in the vernacular are to be 
inserted expressive of the relation of these holidays to the indi- 
vidual. 

IV. YOM KIPPCR. 

11. Between each of the four divisions of the service contempla- 
tions in the vernacular and penitential prayers in Hebrew or in the 
vernacular should be interpolated. 

12. The memorial service for the dead (Haskaroth Neshamoth) 
is to be held between Mussaf and Minchah. 

13. The Abodah should be recited, but in a revised and abbre- 
viated form. 

V. eVENINQ SERVICE ON SABBATH AND HOLIpAYB. 

14. One member of the committee proposed the following order 
of the evening service: Song, psalms 92 and 93 in the vernacular, 
Borchu, etc. As in the old prayer-book, Kiddush and Kaddish in 
Hebrew and a special contemplation for the holiday. 

Another member, while agreeing with this, wants one chapter 
of the Lcchu Nerannenu and an abbreviated Lecho Dodi and the 
Sabbath psalm repeated. 

A third member favored the retention of the old service, and, in 
addition thereto, an opening prayer in the vernacular before Borchu 
aod a closing prayer after Kiddush. 

16. On Yom Kippur, special introduction suitable for the occasion, 
Bermon, penitential prayers in Hebrew and in the vernacular alter- 
nately. 

VI. IN OENEBAL. 

16. Congregational singing with one voice is to be encouraged. 

17. The organ accompaniment is, therefore, worthy ot recom- 
mendation. 

A choir with several voices and musical exhibitions are then only 
to be recommended when sufficient talent is at hand. Profane 
music should be excluded. 

4. Concerning marriage and divorce. Referred to a committee 
for the next Synod. 
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1 RESOLUTION BV DR. AUB. 



The wish, often heard, that at weddings the biide should also give 
a ring to the bridegroom, is not to be legally rejected, yea, is to be 
recommended. I, therefore, move that after the bridegroom has 
given to the bride the ring with the words '"^pCHpO fW Hn the 
bride, in her turn should put a ring on his finger and say 'Tl'f? *JK 
**? ^11 (I belong to my friend and he belongs to me.) 



Non-obaervano« of Jewish ceremonies should no longer be a cause 
for invalidity as a witness at weddings or divorcements. 



A bill of divorce may be forwarded through the mail in order to 
be handed to the woman by a trustee. 



As soon as a court of law has declared a person dead, such declara- 
tion holds good and is considered legal in ritual cases. 



^'Tbe form of Chalitza Justly creates offence in o 
to be essentially changed. 



r day and ought 



VI. MOTION BY DR. L. ADI.ER, 



Rtiolved, That instead of Chalitza the bride and the bridegroom 
■hould sign a document by which they renounce the right of DT3" 
and the brothers of the bridegroom should declare in writing that 
they would not object to the re-entering of their sister-in-law into 
the bond of matrimony in case their brother should die without 
leaving an offspring. 

5. Report of the committee on motions concerning ritual mat- 
ters. Kahn, Wiener and Adler. 

Dr. Wiener offered a most exhaustive report on the Dietary laws, 
but the committee was too timid to give an opinion on the same and 
simply offered the following resolution : 

" Reaotved, That the'Synod declare changes in the Ritual laws per- 
missible, and choose a committee to offer motions of this character 
to this or to the next.Conference." 

6. Motion of Dr, Wollner. Amendment to Philippaon's reeolu- 



^^^^n rejected. 
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7. Motion of Dr. HirBchfeld, of Augsburg, " To leave the old 
serrice alone, and to make for all those who do not like it a new 
ritual for the Sabbath and holidays, the service not to last longer 
than half an hour," was not acted upon. 

8. Motions of Dr. Engel and J. Fuerst : The Synod should 
answer the following questions, respectively, and appoint a special 
committee for inquiry into their merits : 

(a.) Is a child born of a Jewish mother to be considered a Jew, 
although he has not been circumcised? 

(6.) If he is considered a Jew, in accord with the forma of Juda- 
ism, how is he to be treated on occasions connected with Jewish 
ceremonies? 

Prof, Dr. Fuerst moved ; " The Synod may declare, that, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, a child born of a Jewish mother belongs to the 
Jewish community, no matter whether the child is circumcised or 
not. A boy born of Jewish parents has, therefore, to be registered 
in the Jewish matricles, no matter whether he is circumcised or not. 

" The omission of circumcision on the part of the father is simply 
looked upon as the omission of any other law, which is punished by 
Kareth, but must not be followed by evil consequences brought 
about by human laws. 

" A Jew, who from any reason has not been circumcised, is entitled 
to be called to the Sefer Thora and his oath is just as good as that 
of any other righteous Jew," 

Dr. Emil Lehman, Wolfsohn, Reinach, Dr. Wiener, Szanto, favored 
immediate action on the subject, but did not carry their motions. 

9. To the Committee on Marriage and Divorce were conveyed 
the following motions of Land Rabbi Wechsler : 

1. DIVORCE. 

1. The bill of divorce, according to its chaldic form and its con- 
tents is not adapted to our age. It ought, therefore, to be written 
in the vernacular. 

2. If a woman has accused her husband of infidelity, or desertion, 
and has received on this account a divorce from a court of law, but 
her husband refuses to give the bill of divorce, she can marry after 
a year without a Get. 

n. CHALITZA, 

1. Chalizah should be dispensed mth, being antiquated and 
Buperfluoue, provided this motion is carried. 
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The neglect of Chalizah is no impediment to the marriage of 
the widow. 

10, Resolutions moved by Prof. Sulzer, of Vienna : The Synod 
may declare it desirable : 

Tbat Jewish school children be instructed in liturgical aongs. 
That the principal pieces of the Hebrew service which form 
typical part, should be eung according to the same melody in all 
synagogues. 

3. That instrumental accompaniment of all songs during the 
service should be introduced. 

4. The Kaddish ia to be recited once only during a service and a 
passage should be inserted in the Kaddish which bears on the 
demise of the departed. 

4, Part of the Thora lesson should be read on Sabbath Minchah, 
another part on Monday and Thursday morning and still another 
on Sabbath morning. 

6. That the calling of people to the Thora, having lost all mean- 
ing, as nobody reads the Thora himself, and only disturbs the 
devotion, should be abolished. 

7. That a school for cantors should be established. 

I 11. Motion of Dr. Hirschfeld, concerning a new codification : 

■ 12. Handed over to the Committee on Ritual. 

Motion of Joseph Ritter v. Wertheimer, of Vienna : To appoint a 
committee on the following questions : 

1. Is it permitted to ride on Sabbath and holidays for the sake 
<kf attending the service? or, 

■ 2. For the purpose of philanthropic work? 

I 3. Is it also permitted for the sake of instruction or pleasure? 

4, Does it, in such a case, make any difference, whether a person 
rides on a railroad, in a hired carriage or in one's own conveyance? 

13. Resolution of Dr. Philippson, of Bohn ; For the present 
withdrawn. 

The Synod may declare ; 

1. Since the destruction of the Temple the priesthood is only an 
irical remembrance. 

2. Judaism has its foundation in the Bible — Thora, Neibim, 
Kethubim. The tradition forms simply a link in the chain of a 
living development, which is not yet concluded. 

3. Therefore, Judaism recognized no schism, sects, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of opinion on many religious points. As in the 

of the temple in Jerusalem there was the Ooiai Temple in 
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Egypt; as there were Sadducees and PhariseeB, Shammaites and 
Hillelites, Kabbalists and Talmudiets, bo there are now divergent 
parties, but there is no split. 

4. Therefore, the autonomy, independence and self-government 
of Judaism in all religious matters must be most sacredly preserved. 

14. Resolution by Dr. Wahl, of Erfurt, concerning the businesB 
of the Synod. This resolution was accepted. 

15. Resolution by Dr. Emil Lehman : 

1. The declaration of the Braunschweig Rabbinical Conference, 
that marriaget between Jews ond Ckiratiana are not to be prohibited 
from the Jewish side, provided that the state does not compel the 
children of such marriages to be brought up in the Christian relig- 
ion, holds good in our days. 

2. If those countries, where civil marriage is obligatory, or 
optional, it is perfectly valid for Jewish marriages also, provided 
that the Mosaic precepts on marriage, marrying an aunt, etc., are 
not violated. A religious ceremony is desirable, but not indispen- 
sable. 

A remnant of the former subjection of the Jewish congregations, 
rabbinical jurisdiction in matters of divorce is to be set aside. 
Divorces of Jewish marriages belong to the civil courts. 

4. Where according to Jewish law a marriage is permitted, while 
according to the civil law the same marriage is prohibited — as, for 
instance, marriages of cousins, and of uncle and niece — the Jewish 
law prevails. 

5. A committee of rabbis should lay before the next Synod all 
Jewish laws on divorce, and consider the question of equality of 
rights of the sexes in this respect. 

16. Motion by Prof. Julius Fuerat concerning Jewish observances. 
Handed over to a Committee on Rites. 

The Synod may resolve : 

1. The laws contained in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy have to be understood from a religious-ethical point of view, 
critically and historically in the spirit of archseolgy. These laws 
should be judged in comparison with the legislations of the old 
world and the causes of their origin. Taame Hamitvolh. 

% The Synod declares that the labors of Saalschuetz, Steinheim, 
Salvador, Geiger and others should be a guide to the committee in 
this their work. 

3. After a critical investigation the committee will find how much 
of the ceremonies should be observed. Even from the Orthodox 
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nt of view the agricultural, civil and criminal laws ; the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath and jubilee year ; on the eacrifical and eacredot&l 
cult; on jurisdiction, which virtually constitute nine-tentha of the 
1*W6, belong to the study of archeology only and have loH all mean- 
ing for prac'ical life. Hence our Sabbath, marriage and dietary 
laws must also he investigated from the standpoint of scientific 
research. 

The mover of a resolution to abolish certain ceremonies has to 
explain in a pamphlet the scientific reasons of the same. 

17. Resolutions by Geiger. Partly carried, partly in the hands of 
committees, and partly withdrawn by himself. 

(o) Theses on the divine service : 

1, The prayer-book remains Hebrew in its essential parts. 

2. On especially distinguished days German prayers and contem- 
plations are to be inserted. 

8. The duration of the service must be shortened to such an extent 
that devotion raay not be overcome by fatigue. Hence, repetitions 
and non-essential pieces must be omitted, and even the important 
ones be recited alternately only at different times. 

4. Conceptions not in keeping with the progress of the age must 
not find expression in our prayers. Hence, 

(a) Sensuous significations of divinity, as found in the Pijutim, 
must be omitted. 

(b) The enumeration of the various orders of angels and the 
description of their activities deserve no place in our prayer-book. 

(c) The belief in immorality must not be expressed in the one- 
sided idea of bodily resurrection. 

&. The great historical mission of Israel as the banner-bearer of 
truth and light must be strongly accentuated. 

6. Hence the national side of Israel has to be pushed into the 
background. 

(a) The separation of Israel from other nations ought no longer 
to find expression in our prayers. 

(6) Every vestige of self-conceit on our side on account of our 
Bublime mission, and every allusion to "other nations," must be 
eliminated from the prayer-book. 

(c) The hope of the unification of the whole human family in truth, 
jastice and peace should be emphasized. The hope, however, that 
a Jewish monarchy in Palestine, with a rebuilded temple in Jerusa- 
lem, will be re-established, and all Israelit'S be gathered from every 
r of the globe and return to the promised land ha-t vanished 
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entirely from our consciousneBs. The expression of such a hope in 
prayer would be a naked untruth. 

7. It is also incompatible with the entire progress of the age to 
conceive that a time will come when our divine service should again 
become a sacrificial service. 

8 Passages which even remotely remind ua of the former human 
sacrifices, which were at all limes an abomination to Jxidaism, ought 
to be eliminated from the prayer-book, 

9. But also animal sacrifices can no longer be represented as an 
institution to be longed for, neither does the rememberances of the 
same contain the least moment of religious elevation. Hence, the 
prayer-book should remain free from it 

lb) Marriage laws. 

1. The institution of chalitzahas outlived the sphere of its useful- 
ness, and is superfluous in all cases. But if the Synod is not yet 
prepared to adopt this perfectly justifiable resolution, the following 
motion is made : 

(a) The act of chalitza should be simplified. The taking off of 
the shoes, the spitting on the side of the woman, the numerous 
senseless questions should be abolished. A simple declaration by 
the brother-in-law that he renounces every right, with respect to the 
widow, is perfectly sufficient. 

(6) This act can be performed, in the absence of the wife, by a 
collegium of rabbis. 

(c) Should the brother-in-law refuse such chalitza, or try to exact 
onerous terms from the widow, then the act of chalitza is dispensed 
with, and the widow has a right to marry again. 

(rf) A widow on whom the act of chalitza has been performed 
may marry a kohen. 

2. The religious divorce — Oet — is to be simplified. 

(a) As soon as the civil courts have declared for divorce, the re- 
ligious divorce has to follow. 

(b) After a short conference on the side of the collegium of 
rabbis by which it is proved that a reconciliation of the couple is 
out of the question, a letter of divorce, which expresses in all 
brevity and in the vernacular that the marriage is dissolved, has to 
be given to each party, 

(<;) As soon as thft court has declared a marriage dissolved, the 
religious divorce has to be performed, even though one of the 
parties objects to it. It matters not whether the husband refuses 
or not. The divorced woman is permitted to marry again. 
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(il) A divorced woman is permitted to marry a kohen. 

3. Ill fact, all prohibitions concerning the marriage of a so-called 
AaroDide are to be set aside. Hence, he can marry a proselyte 
woman. 

(c) Higher institution of learning. 

The Synod declares : 

The establishment of a higher institution of learning for the 
science of Judaism is of the greatest importance in the interest of 
a BcienliSc knowledge of Judaism. The Synod will do all in its 
power to further such an institution. 



THE SECOND SYNOD AT AUGSBURG, HELD FROM JULY 

► 11-17, 1871. 

Complleil uid Tnnilated by Dr. E. Bchralbcr. 
The following is a list of the members who were present 
Emanuel Biach, S. Szanto, Dr. Kompert, author, Ritter v. Wert- 
heimer, Vienna ; Rev. Dr. Puerst, rabbi, Bayreuth ; B. Hollander, 
Leobschuetz; Wertheim, Secretary of the Congregation, Dr. Abra- 
ham Geiger, rabbi, Dr. Joseph Aub, rabbi. Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus, 
Berlin; Dr. Wiener, rabbi, Oppeln; Dr. Goldschmidt, rabbi. Dr. 
Julius Puerst, Professor, Moritz Kohner, President of the Congre- 
gation, Leipzig; Rev. Weiman, rabbi, Buchau; Alexander Elsaes- 
ser, teacher, Laupheim; Rev. Dr. Nebemias Bruell, rabbi. Rev. Dr. 
Adolf Bruell, Candidate of Theology, Dr. Jacob Auerbach, Frank- 
furt A. M. ; Rev. Dr. Hochsladter, district rabbi. Ems; Samuel 
Marcus, Attache of the American Consul, Bucharest; A. Gum- 
plowicE, Krakau ; Rev. Dr. Loew, rabbi, Szegedin ; Tannenbaum, 
teacher, Laupheim, S. A. Weil and E. Prager, journalist, Muenchen 
M. Bettman, Dr. Gustav Josephstal, attorney at law, and M. Fech- 
beimer, Nuernberg; Rev. Wittelshofer, rabbi. Floss; W. Obermeier, 
teacher, Oettingen; Rev. Dr. Engelbert, rabbi, St. Gallen; Rev. Dr. 
Wasserman, rabbi, Muehringen ; Dr. Dreifuss, land rabbi, Meiningen ; 
S. Kramer, teacher, Ansbach; Rev. Dr. Silberstein, rabbi, and 
Strassburger, teacher, Buttenhausen ; Rev. Dr. B. Wechsler, land 
rabbi, Oldenburg; Rev. Dr. Vogelstein, rabbi, Pilsen; Rev, Dr. 
Elias Gruenebaum, district rabbi, Landau ; Dr. Dessauer, physician, 
Bamberg; Rev. Dr. L. Adler, land rabbi, Cassel; Rev. Dr. Hirscb- 
feld, rabbi, S. Rosenbusch, First President, Moriiz Bauer, Second 
President of the Congregation, Moritz Obermeyer, Herman Kohn, 
Heinrich Landauer, Augsburg; Dr. Ortenau, notary, Feurtb; I. 
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Klingenstein, editor of the " laraelitische Lehrer," Oberingelheini ; 
Flesch, Oettingea. 

It was of course noticed and commented upon that Dr. Ludwig 
Philippson did not even consider it worth while to excuse bis ab- 
sence. 

Some people claimed that he was dissatisfied with the result of 
the Synod at Leipzig so far au the election of the officers was con- 
cerned, because Lazarus, Geiger and Ritter v. Wertheimer carried 
away the palm. But we can hardly imagine that such triBes would 
have influenced so modest a man as the journalist, Philippson, hoa 
proven himself to be. 

Prof. Lazarus was elected President ; Dr. Abraham Geiger, First 
Vice-President; Dr. Korapert, Second Vice-President. 

Dr. I. M. Wise, Cincinnati, regretted very much in a letter to 
Geiger his enforced absence, he being an 0*71^ ^3P from the 
Synod. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE SECOND SYNOD. 

I. MABBIAQE. 

1. It ifl proper, that during the marriage ceremony, after the 
bridegroom has delivered the ring to his bride with the words: 

the bride in her turn should also give to her future husband a ring 
with a few appropriate words. (Verb. D. II. Isr. Syn. Pages 30-49.) 

2. The Synod recommends that in countries where the civil mar- 
riage is intrusted to the rabbi he should, during the religious cere- 
mony — as is the case in Wurtemberg — ask the couple whether they 
are willing to marry one another, (Verb. Pages 49-53.) 

3. Nobody can be declared unfit to be a witness at a marriage or 
divorce on account of his non-observance of certain ceremonies. 
(Verb. Pages 62-71.) 

4. The Synod declares that the custom of not performing mar- 
riage ceremonies on certain so-called unlucky days, in particular in 
the time from Pesach to Sbabuoth, and during the so-called three 
weeks, has no religious foundation at all, servea only to further 
soperstition, and does not foster pious feelings. Hence this limita- 
tion is to be set itside with the exception only of the week in which 
the Ninth of Ah is celebrated. (Verb. Pages 71-76.) 

£. A widow, who has a child by her deceased husband, need not 
wut longer than a year before entering into the bonds of matri- 
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my again. Where urgent circumstaiices la the ioterest of the 
widow and the child render it necessary for her to marry before the 
year of mourning is over, she may do so. (Verb. Pages 76-79.) 

6. The civil marriage has, according to the conception of Juda- 
ism, perfect validity, provided that the Mosaic laws of prohibited de- 
grees — marriage between aunt and nephew and others — are not vio- 
lated. The reliipoue solemnizatioQ, however, is in the interest of 
the religious idealistic moment, urgently recommended, (Verb. 
Pages 105 and 257.) 

7. A final decision of the courts, concerning the identity of a 
deceased person, and a judicial decision declaring the missing per- 
son to be dead, have also sanction for ritual cases. (Pages 
114-127.) 

8. The biblical precept concerning the Chalitza has lost its 
importance since the circumstances which made the necessary levi- 
rate marriage and the Chalitza no longer exist. The idea underly- 
ing this observance has become estranged from our religious and 
social views. 

9. The non-performance of the Chalitza is no impediment to the 
widow's re-marriage. In the interest of liberty of conscience, how- 
ever, no rabbi, if requested by the parties, will refuse to conduct the 
act of Chalitza in an appropriate form. (Verb, Pages 138 and 
155.) 

10. Whereas the ordinances of the Christian church and the laws 
of modern States are, in regard to the prohibited degrees of affinity, 
almost more rigorous than the Jewish marital laws, and whereas 
they look upon marriage as upon an ethical union of the souls, 
and, in consequence of this, prohibit everything which violates 
morality, therefore the laraelitish Synod in Augsburg declares that 
the talmudical marriage law concerning proselytes of heathen origin 
has no bearing at all upon such persons as have been converted 
fh)m Christianity to Judaism. (Verb. Page 156.) 

11 Resolution of Hollsender and consorts : 

The Synod appoints a committee to iind a suitable form for the 
TDTI'tC mS'O i' e., to make a new ritual for marriages in lieu 
of the present antiquated one. (Referred to the Committee on 
Ritual.) 

12. Motion by Dr. Josephstal : 

The Synod resolves to appoint a committee to formulate propo- 
sitioas to the next Synod on the jurisdictional proceedings in 

liters of divorce, especially with respect to consulting rabbis in 
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the matter, and the causes of divorce, so far as they are still valid. 
It is expected that both sexes will enjoy equality of right. (Re- 
ferred to a committee of five, at least one jurist to be among 
them. ) 

13. Motion by Dr. Wassermann: 

Resolved, The Synod declares : 

1. A general revision of the Shulchan Aruch is decidedly neces- 
sary. 

2. It has to be done, not only with a negative, but with a positive 
tendency. 

3. Men endowed with the necessary knowledge and elected ad hoc 
by the congregations are entitled to undertake such revision. 

The motion was not carried because it was the sense of the speak- 
ers — Sianto, Adler, Silberstein and others— that a revision of the 
Shulchan Aruch would mean its recognition as authority by the 
Synod, an honor not deserved by such a work. 

13. Dr. N, Bruell moved : 

The Synod may declare that the Shulchan Aruch has no signifi- 
cance at all for us as a religious code, the views contained in it 
have never been our theoretical conviction and never shall be so. 

As Dr. Wasserraann had withdrawn his motion no further action 
was taken in the matter. 

14. The following questions of Joseph von Wertheimer and Dr. 
Wiener were answered in the affirmative : 

1 Is it permitted to make use on Sabbath and holidays of a rail- 
road or carriage in order to take part in an elevating divine service, 
especially when great distances from the house of worship, old age, 
or sickness, would prevent attending the service? 

2. Does the same permission apply in matters of charity, when 
the postponement or neglect of doing such work would be disad- 
vantageous? 

3. Is the permission to be extended to purposes of instruction 
and of recreation? 

15. The Synod passed the resolution that it is permissible for a 
Jew to play the organ on the Sabbath. 

16. The Synod declares that the validity of the bath for female 
proselytes is dependent on the presence of two trustworthy Jewish 
women. It is known that the Shulchan Aruch necessitates the 
presence of two men in the bath room. Carried unanimously. 

17. Resolution by Dr. Komperti 

It is recommendable that in the seminaries for teachers courses 
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loald be established for the cultivatioD of Jewish cantors ; further, 
that institutions should be started for the special cultivation of 
cantors. (Carried.) 

18. Resolution by T>r. Szanto : 

A more solemn celebration of the Chankah Festival in syna- 
gogues and schools is to be recommended. (Carried.) 

19. Resolution by Dr. Wiener ; 

For the sake of enabling the youth to attend divine service, it is 
recommended to see to it that they are dispensed from attendance 
on the schools for one hour on the Sabbath. (Carried.) 

20. Resolution of Dr. Wolf, of Viennn : 

The Synod may declare that the laws in the Shulchan Aruch con- 
cerning the validity of the testimony of a non-Jew have lost their 
meaning in our days. (Referred to a commiteee, and not voted 
upon, in order not to provoke prejudice. They were iishnraed of the 
existence of such a law ) 

21 Dr. Wiener's motion concerning; the abolition of the second 
holiday was referred to a committee consisting of Drs. Wiener, 
Broell and Silberstein. 

22. The establishment of a ijtatiBtical bureau on the cult of 
German-Jewish congregations was resolved upon, and a committee 
of ten appointed to carry out the work. 

23. Motion by Dr. Gruenebniini : 

That the Synod may appoint a committee to report to the next 
Synod on the abrogation of the precepts on nOMD *113D liT^y and 
nVI'D (castration of animals) in the interest of agriculture. 
Gruenebaum, Hirschfeld and Geigcr were appointed on this com- 
mittee. 

24. While the Synod presupposes that the high sisnificance of the 
circumcision as undoubted in Judaism, it, nevertheless, declares in 
answer to the question addressed to it that n boy who was born of 
a Jewish mother is to be regarded as a Jew, even though he had not 
been circumcised, the reason for the neglect of circumcision having 
no bearing at all on the fact of his being considered a Jew to all 
intents and purposes in all ritual relations. (Jebamot IJ'K 13 
noVma Kin '?D1» SdK '^DIN Joreh Deah Is 64, par. 1. Sifle 
kohen 4.) (This important resolution was unanimously carried.) 

26. Resolutions by Dr. Snanto and Dr. Auerhach : 

The Synod declares : 

1, Judaism has since the earliest period of its history passed 

irough different phases of development. A new, highly important 
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turning point in its history is now at hand. The spirit of tnu 
knowledge of God and of pure ethics fills more and more the eon- 
eciousDess of humanity in government, art and science. Judaiani 
cheerfully recognizes in this the approach of its ideals which have 
illuminated its historical march. 

2. The essence and mission of Judaism are to-day the same a« 
they have been The powerful change, however, which has taken 
place in the views of mankind at large and of the adherents of 
Judaism in particular, and the changed position which it occupiei 
in the midst of the nations has called forth an urgent necessity of 
the regeneration of many of its ceremonies. 

3. Judaism has from the very earliest period of its history laid 
special stress upon knowledge, and equally demanded at all times 
the agreement between thought, feeling and deed. In this sense it 
goes to work courageously and fearlessly in order to set in motion 
that regeneration. While fully appreciating and venerating the 
past, it strives in accord with earnest scientific research to set aside 
what is obsolete and antiquated to unfold itself in the spirit of the 
new age. 

4. The Synod desires to be an organ of this unfolding. The con- 
victions and aspirations of modern Judaism shall find in it their 
decided expression. It Intends to labor with clear consciousness 
that the reform in Judaism for which we have striven for several 
decades should be gained by a possibly harmoniously spirit, and 
taking into consideration the wants of all our co-religionists become 
a successful consummation. The Synod wishes to preserve the 
bond which unites all Israelites, and desires to further to the best 
of its ability the higher interests in life and science. 

5. The Synod makes no other pretentions and demands for its 
resolutions than those which the power of truth, of sacred earnest- 
ness and of firm convictions bestow upon it. It is, however, well 
aware of this fact that this power, the only one which ought to 
exercise an influence in the realms of religion, is overwhelming, 
irresistible and is bound to conquer in the end, in spite of all 
impediments and difficulties. 

6. The Synod, while striving to yield to the requirements of the 
age, is convinced that in doing so it works for the preservation of 
Judaism. In this manner it at as one with the spirit of Judaism 
in its entire historical evolution, at one with all its co- religionists, 
no matter to which party they may belong. Thus it hopes to labor 
in the cause of harmony, not for the next moment and not by a 
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bnial of its conviotionB, but by the spirit of truth which, ujoord- 
ing to the principlflB of our aoeient teaohert, is the fundamental 
coadition of peace. 

7. The task of the Synod is not concluded by these preceding 
d«elarationB of principlen. Considering the innermost connection 
between the religious life and the social and civil circumstances, it 
appears to be the indispensable duty of the Synod to lend adequate 
upresRion to the coneciousness of the unity of our co-religioniats 
in all qaestions pertaining to their civil and social condition. 

These declarations of principles were unanimously carried, and 
accompanied with various manifestations of applause. The closing 
address of the President was repeatedly interrupted by applause. 
A vote of thanks was oSered at the instignation of the President to 
the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries. On motion of Dr. Leow a vote 
of thanks was offered to the President. The following were the 
committees appointed : 

Committee on Cultus : Drs. Adler, chairman ; Wiener, Geiger, 
Bmell and Aub. 

Committee on Ritual : Drs, Wiener, Aub, Gruenebaum, Dreyfus 
and Hlrschfeld. 

Committee on Religious Instructions : Drs. Szanto, chairman ; 
Hochstndter, Bluemenau, Auerbach and Klingenstein. 

Committee on Calling a Third Synod: Drs. Geiger, president; 
Aub, Wertheim, Kompert, Von Wertheimer, Biach, Bniell, Astruc 
and Rosenbush. 

Committee on Dr. Fuerst's Resolution to abolish all rights and 
privileges of the so called Kohsnim (Aaronites) : Drs. Wecbsler. 
Fuerat and Vogelatein. 

Committee on Second Holiday : Drs. Wiener, Bruell and Silber- 
■tein. 

Committee on Statistics : Drs. Engelbert, president ; Wittels- 
hceffer, Waasermann, Dreyfus, Prager, Loew, Szanto, Wertheim, 
Samiel, Markus and Vogelstein. 
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Present : S. Adler, New York ; J. Chronik, Chicago ; S- Deutsch, 
laltimore ; D. Einhorn, New York ; J. K. Gutheim, New York ; B. 
Pelsenthal, Chicago; S. Hirsch, Philadelphia; K. Kohler, Detroit; 
L. Mayer, 8elmH, Ala. ; M. Mielziner, New York; S. H. Sonneschein, 
Louis; M. Schlesinger, Albany, N. Y. ; I. M. Wise, Cincinnati. 
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The Confetw>ee adopted the falkwHngprinriplat: 

1. Tbe Meariuik tin of Jmwai it not the fMlBtaliaQ of the old 
JswibIi fltato andflr m dnomdant of Dmd, iarotving m neond wpa- 
rstioD from the aatiou of tke aarth, bat tfaa anioo of sll mea as 
children of God ia the eomkamtm of tbe imt^ of God, so u to 
realiie the uaitr of all ratinnal tieotaiM and tfaeir call to moral 
Mactification. 

2. W« look apon the ihaUnclJoa of Um neotid Jewish common- 
wealth Dit as a panishmeat lor Aa aiaralness of Israel, hot as a 
result of the divine purpoae mealed to Abraham, which, aa has be- 
come ever ciearer in the eosne of the wocU a histo??, consists in 
the dispersion of the Jews to ^1 parts of the earth, for the reatiia- 
tion of their high priestlj raiasioft, to lead the natioDs to the true 
knowledge and worship of God. 

3. The Aaronic priesthood and the Mosaic sacri&cial colte were 
preparatory steps to the real priesthood of the whole people, which 
began with the dispersion of the Jewa «sd to the saoifioea of aineen 
devotion and moral aanctificUion, which alooe are fdeasiiig and 
acceptable to the Most H0I7. These iostitotions, preparatory to 
higher reliiiositv, were coosigned to the past, once for all, with the 
destruction of the seoond temple, aod oolj in this sense — as edaca- 
tional inSoences in the past — are tber to be mentioned in oar 
prayers. 

4. Every disUiketioa between Aaronides and non-Aaronides, as 
far as retigiotis rites and dtitiee are concerned, is consequently inad- 
misaible, both in the reliirioas cnlte and in life 

5. The selection of Israel as the peoptle of reUgion, as the bearer 
of the highest idea of hnnumity, is still, as ever, to be strongly 
emphasised, and for this very reason, whenever thii is mentioned, 
it shall only be done with fall emphasis laid apon the world- 
embracing mission of Israel and the love of God for all his chi- 
dren. 

6. The belief in bodily resurrection has no religions fonndatlon, 
and the doctrine of immortality refers to the after-existence of the 
soul only. 

7 Urgently as the cultivation of the Hebrew langmtge, in which 
the treasures of divine revelation are given and the immortal remains 
of u literature that influences all civilited nation* are preserved, moat 
he Always desired by uj in fulfillment of a sacred duty, yet has it 
become unintelligible to the vast majority of our co-religionists; 
(ore, must it make war, as is advisable under existing cironm- 
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inces, for intelligible language in prayer, which, if not understood, 
ie a aouUeBB form. 

MARRIAGE LAWS. 

(a) MARRIAGE. 

1. The bride shall no longer be a passive party to the marriage 
ceremony, but a mutual consecration by both bridegroom and bride 
ehall take place by their speaking the same formula of marriage aad 
by the exchange of rings. 

2. The following is the formula of marriage : " Be consecrated 
to me as tvife (as husband) according to the law of God." 

3. For the traditional benedictions I'DITK n3"lD there shall be 
substituted such a benediction as sets forth the full moral grandeur 
of marriage, emphasizes the Biblical idea of the union of husband 
and wife into one personality (inN "ICl"? VHl} and designates 
purity in wedlock as a divine command. 

4. Polygamy contradicts the idea of marriage. The marriage of 
a married man to another woman is as little possible as the marriage 
of a married woman to another man and must be considered null 
and void 

5. The priestly marriage laws which presupposed the greater 
holiness of the Aaronides have lost all significance since the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the disappearance of the old sacrificial culte 
and therefore hold no longer. 



6- From the Mosaic and rabbinical standpoint divorce is a purely 
civil act, which never received religious consecration; it is therefore 
valid only when it proceeds from the civil court. The so-called 
ritual Get is invalid in all cases. 

7. A divorce given by the civil court is valid in the eyes of Juda- 
ism, if it appears from the judicial documents thit both parties have 
consented to the divorce, but when the court has decreed a divorce 
against the wish of one or the other of the couple, Judaism for its 
part can consider the divorce valid only when the judicial reason 
for granting the divorce has been investigated and found of suffi- 
cient weight in the spirit of Judaism. It is recommended that be- 
fore deciding the rabbi obtain the opinion of experts. 

S. The decision of the question as to whether, in doubtful cases, 
the husband or wife is to be declared dead after lengthy disappear- 

;e, is to be left to the law of the land. 
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(c) LEVmCAL MABRIAOE. 

The command to marry the brother-in-law, and in case of his 
refusal to take off the shoe, etc., has tost for us all sense, all import' 
aace and all binding force, 

CIRCUMCISION. 

The male child of a Jewish mother is no less than her female 
child — in accordance with a never-disputed principle of Judaism — 
to be considered a Jew by descent even though he be uncircumcised. 



PITTSBURG CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 16-18, 1885. 

Present: I Aaron, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; J. Bloch, Youngetown, 0.; 
8. Falk, Buffalo, N. Y. ; A. Guttmann, Syracuse, N. Y. ; E. G. Hirsch, 
Chicago; A- Hahn, Cleveland ; K. Kohler, New York ; J. Krauakopf, 
Kansas City. Mo. ; A. Moeee, Louisville; M. Machol, Cleveland; L. 
Mayer, Pittsburg ; L. Naumberg, Pittsburg ; D. Philipson, Balti- 
more ; 8. Sale, Chicago ; S. H. Sonneschein, St. Louis ; M, Schles- 
inger, Albany, N. Y. ; M. Sess'er, Wheeling, W. Va. ; I. Weil. Brad- 
ford, Pa.; I. M. Wise, Cincinnati. 

The Conference adopted the following Declaratioo of Principles : 

In view of the wide divergence of opinion, of conflicting ideas in 
Judaism to-day, we, as representatives of Reform Judaism in 
America, in continuation of the work begun at Philadelphia, in 
1889, unite upon the following principles : 

First. We recognize in every religion an attempt to grasp the 
lofinite, and in every mode, source or book of revelation, held 
ucred in any religious system, the conBciouBQese of the indwelling 
of God in man. We hold that Judaism presents the highest concep- 
tion of the God idea as taught in our Holy Scriptures and developed 
and spiritualized by the Jewish teachers, in accordance with the 
moral and philosophical progress of their respective ages. W« 
maintain that Judaism preserved and defended, midst continual 
atruggles and trials and under enforced isolation, this God id«a as 
the central religious truth for the human race. 

Second. We recognize in the Bible the record of the consecration 
of the Jewish people to its mission as priest of the one God, and 
value it as the most potent instrument of religious and moral 
ftuttractlon. We hold that the modern discoveries of scientific 
researches in the domains of nature and history are not antago- 
nistic to the doctrines of Judaism, the Bible reflecting the primitive 
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B of itB own age, and at times clothing its conception of Divine 
Providence and justice, dealing with man in miraculous narratives. 

Third. We recognize in the Mosaic legislation a system of train- 
ing the Jewish people for its mission during its national life in Pal- 
estine, and to-day we accept aa binding only the moral laws, and 
maintain only such ceremonies as elevate and sanctify our Uvea, 
but reject all such as are not adapted to the views and hahits of 
modern civilization. 

Fourth. We hold that all such Mosaic and rabbinical laws as 
regulate diet, priestly purity and dress, orignated in ages and under 
the influence of ideas altogether foreign to our present mental and 
spiritual state. They fail to impress the modern Jew with a spirit 
of priestly holiness ; their observance in our days is apt rather to 
obstruct than to further modern spiritual elevation. 

Fifth. We recognize, in the modern era of universal culture of 
heart and intellect, the approaching of the realization of Israel's 
great Messianic hope for the establishment of the kingdom of truth, 
justice and peace among all men. We consider ourselves no longer 
a nation, but a religious community, and, therefore, expect neither 
a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of 
Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws concerning the Jewish 
state. 

Sixth. We recognize in Judaism a progressive religion, ever 
striving to be in accord with the postulates of reason. We are 
convinced of the utmost necessity of preserving the historical 
identity with our great past, Chri.'itianity and Islam being daughter 
religions! of Judaism, we appreciate their providential mission to 
and in the spreading of monotheistic and moral truth. We 
acknowledge that the spirit of broad humanity of our age is our 
ally in the fulfillment of onr mie.-iion, and, therefore, we extend the 
hand of fellowi^hip to all who operate with us in the establishment 
of the reign of truth and righteousness among men. 

Seventh. We reassert the doctrine of Judaism that the soul of 
man is immortal, grounding this belief on the divine nature of the 
human spirit, which forever finds bliss in righteousness and misery 
in wickedness. We reject, as ideas not rooted in Judaism, the 
beliefs both in bodily resurrection nnd in Gehenna and Eden (Hell 
and Paradise) as abodes for everla.'-ting punishment and reward. 

Eighth. In full accordance with the spirit of Mosaic legislation, 
which strives to regulate the relation between the rich and poor, we 
deem it our duty to participate in the great task of modern times, 
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to solve, on the basis of justice and righteousueas, the problems 
presented by the contrasts and evils of the present organization of 
society. 

PROSELYTE QUESTION, 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Retolved, That inasmuch as the so-called Abrahamitic rite is by 
many of the most competent rabbis no longer considered as a conditio 
line qua non of receiving male Gentiles into the fold of Judaism, and 
inasmuch as a new legislation on this and kindred subjects is one of 
the most imperative and practical demands of our reform move- 
ment, a committee of five, one of them to be the President of the 
Conference, be intrusted with forming a full report, to be 8ubmitt«d 
for final action to the next Conference. 
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Wbbreas, We recognize the importance of maintaining the 
historical Sabbath as a bond with our great past and the symbol of 
the unity of Judaism the world over ; and, 

Whereas, Od the other hand, it can not be denied that there is a 
vast number of workingmen and others who, from some cause or 
other, are not able to attend services on the sacred day of rest ; 
be it 

Retolved, That there ia nothing in the spirit of Judaism, or its 
laws, to prevent the introduction of Sunday services in localities 
where the necessity for such services appears, or is felt. 

UIBBION WORK. 

In order to accomplish the religious, moral, social and economic 
elevation of the masaes, who now by reason of their cramped social 
condition fail to be reached by our congregations and to be brought 
into contact with our better situated brethren, we recommend that 
in each congregation, or community, a society be organized to 
take upon itself the mission by personal efibrts in the spirit of pure 
philanthropy to brin;; these under the infiuence of moral and re- 
ligious teaching. 

That as a means to accomplish this philanthropic work, it be 
resolved to recommend the formation of schools for the religious, 
moral and industrial instruction of the children of our poor. 

As a means to spread the knowledge of Judaism, to strengthei 
its infiuence and to foster Jewish sentiment, we recommend that I 
steps be taken to publish pamphlets on Jewish history and religious I 
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^nd erery-day life for dietribution by such societies, and we appeal 
to oai wealthy co-relig:ioaiBt8 for the support of this movement. 

RBADINO OF PENTATEUCH. 

Resolved, That we recommend to ".ach rabbi to read only such 
BectioQS of the Pentateuch as he thinka proper, however according 
^a the reg^nlatioDH of the Hebrew Calendar. 



^P AMERICAN CONFERENCES. 

The American Conferences, except those in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, reported above were not etricHy rabbinical, as in the very 
first laymen were admitted, and the others were meetings of rabbis, 
called for a specific purpose only, to which also cantors and teachers 
were admitted. 

The first attempt, in the year 1848, to bring together a conference 
of ministers and other representatives of the congregations proved 
a failure, notwithstanding the earnest w'k done by its promoters — 
Isaac Leeser, of Philadelphia, and Isaac M. Wise, then of Albany, N.Y. 

The object of the proposed conference was to establieh a union of 
coitgregations, with the purpose of establishing public inetitutions, 
■QCh as hospitals, orphan asylums, schools and text-books. It 
proved a failure, and discouraged the leaders and the ardent 
firiends of the project. 

From and after August 17, 1855, a call for " the First Conference " 
SLf^ared in The leraeliU, signed by Rabbis Cohn, of Albany, N. Y. ; 
OninEburg and Hochheimer, of Baltimore ; Illowy, of St. Louis ; 
Kalisch, of Cleveland ; Lilienthal, Wise and Rothenheim, of Cincin- 
nati, and Merzbacher, of New York, The call invited ministers and 
delegates to meet in Cleveland, October 17, to deliberate on the follow- 
ing points : The articles of union for the American Israel in theory 
and practice ; a plan to organize a regular synod ; a plan to eHtablieb 
a Hiohag America, ritual and liturgy; a plan to establish scholastic 
education in the lower and higher branches ; to discuss such other 
proposition! as should be brought before the conference. 

The Conference convened on the appointed day in Cleveland; 
organized with Dr. Meribacher as President ; Dr. Cohn, Vice-Preei- 
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dent, and Dr. Lilieothal, Secretary. Among the delegates there were 
prominent, Mr. Greenebaum, Sr., of Chicago ; Jacob L. Miller, of 
Cincinnati; laaac Leescr, of Philadelphia, and Messrs. Levy and 
Hopferman, of Cleveland. 

The two parties, conservative and reform, for a long time could 
not agree on the articles of union, without which no synod for the 
whole of the American Israel could be established, and the matitu- 
tions in fpe could not be built up. After two days of animate dis- 
cussion, the Conference agreed upon the following articles of union 
to govern the forthcoming synod : 

TJie Conference of the rabbis and congregational delegates, 
assembled in Cleveland, actuated by the earnest desire to preserve 
the union of Israel and its religion by a mutual understanding and 
union, and convinced that the organization of a synod is the most 
effective meani to obtain this sacred aim, and whose legality and 
utility is taught in the Bible, Talmud and history, consider it their 
duty — 

To convene a synod and call upon the American Jewish congrega- 
tions in an extra circular to send their ministers and deUgates to 
the said synod. 

The Conference also feels obliged to give utterance to the follow- 
ing points, on which they unanimously agree to be the leading 
principles of the future synods: 

1. The Bible as delivered to us by our fathers and as now in our 
possession is of immediate divine origin and the standard of our 
religion. 

2. Th^ Talmud contains the traditional, legal and logical exposi- 
tion of the biblical laws, which must be expounded and practiced 
according to the comments of the Talmud. 

3 The resolutions of a synod in accordance with the above prin- 
ciples are legally valid. 

4. Statutes and ordinances contrary to the laws of the land are 
invalid. 

After this agreement hod been arrived at all the committees as 
provided for in the call were appointed, minor matters were har- 
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moniously discussed, and the Conference adjourned fine cfie. The 
commiUees were instructed to report to the synod next year. How- 
ever, the synod never met, and so no committees reported. 

After the Rabbinical Conference of Philadelphia, a meeting of 
rabbis was called to revise the Minhag America and to other purpose. 
Under the presidency of the late Rabbi Dr. Huebsch three meetings 
took place in 1871, respectively in Cleveland, New York and Cin- 
cinnati. The members brought up for discussion so much matter 
foreign to the main object of the meeting that this remained 
unfinished, and nothing besid*^s the following remained of all the 
discussions. 

1. The prayer-book published by Dr. Huebsch. 

2. The amendments adopted into the second edition of the Min- 
hag America. 

3. That instead of the tri-annual cycle of reading the Thorah, a 
select section of each Sidrah as marked in the calendar should be 
read, as selected by the officiating rabbi. 

4. That all the members of this Conference will exercise their 
influence to establish a union of all American congregations, and 
through them a rabbinical seat of learning. 

A number of annual and semi-annual meetings of the Jewish 
Ministers' Association of America took place under the presidency 
of Dr. Gk>ttheil in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the pro- 
ceedings of which are not collected in any Hook. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

The eecond annual convention of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis opened its acBsion at Baltimore in the hall of the Y. M. 
H, A. on Sunday, July 5, 1891, at 8 :30 p. M. 

Pursuant to the call of the President, Dr I. M. Wise, the Conven- 
tion came to order and in the absence of Rabbi Berkowitz, of Kan- 
sas City, proceeded to elect a temporary Recording Secretary. Rabbi 
Charles Levi, of Cincinnati, was elected and entered at once upon 
his duties as Recording Secrstary of the Convention. Rabbi A. 
Gnttmacher was called upon to open the proceedings with prayer. 
Rabbi T. Shoenfarber then ofiered greetings to the Convention in 
behalf of the citizens of Baltimore and delivered the following 
address of welcome : 

Mr. Pbesidbnt, Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen : — I greet 
you with warmth. I welcome you with fervor to this, our Monumen- 
tal City, the metropolis of the South, the home of education and 
learning, the abode of men interested in the well-being of Judaism 
and earnest in their endeavors to rear a humanity that regards con- 
duct and character as the highest tests of true man and woman- 
hood. In the name of the Jewish citizens of Baltimore, I bid you 
a hearty welcome to all of their charitable institutions, monuments 
of their generous and philanthropic hearts. I bid you a thrice wel- 
come in these, the Halls of the Young Men's Hebrew Association, an 
organiiation that seeks the physical, mental and moral betterment of 
its constituents, the young and rising generation. We gladly, gen- 
tlemen, give you access to our hearts, which rejoice in the fact that 
an opportunity is offered us to work in consonance and conjointly 
with each a representative gathering of Jevrish wisdom and learn- 
ing. And well indeed is it that our greeting and welcome be warm, 
for you have left your quiet homes in the most heated season of the 
year to enter into discussions ( I trust that they will not he like the 
■easoD, however well-seasoned, not over-seasoned) touching upon the 
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life and future potency of our dearly beloved Judaism. Ycu have 
come here lu the interest of that religion that has withstood all the 
acids that have been applied to it, in the hopes that they would have 
the effect of decomposing and disintegrating that prized treasure 
ualously guarded and earnestly watched over by its ever-faithful 
Totariea. But no — there is no acid strong enough to dissolve the 
truth. Judaism's mainstay has forever been that rock. Upon this 
immovable basis has it reared aloft that gorgeous and useful strac- 
ture wherein it to-day lives. And in that home will it forever have 
its abode. Storms may beat against it, fire threaten it, men do their 
worst to destroy it, but all the conspirings of men and the elements 
are but as puny efforts when directed against the impregnable and 
invulnerable fortress, bearing God's stamp and seal, the truth. You, 
gentlemen, are living witnesses for this averment. And to attest 
your firmest allegiance, and to show your strongest attachment to 
that old mother, who, however old, is ever young and full of life, 
to show your love for the .mother of all religions, have you in all 
earnestness assembled together, ready as in days of yore, if need be, 
to struggle and to battle for that glorious cause, that has its roots 
in the remote past and of whioh we are the budding flower not yet 
full-blown. For let it be known that Judaism is not born of yester- 
day, nor does its history end to-day. Judaism is an historical 
development and it is this fact that the Central Conference of Rabbis 
desires to emphasize. Its purpose is not to cut itself loose entirely 
from the moorings of the past. For it recognizes the fact that the 
past is a niost eloquent teacher, vocal with ideas, the highest and 
the purest. It is the foundation upon which the present builds. 
But though the past has voiced high ideals, the methods and the 
means employed to reach them have, in all times, been different. 
This, too, this Conference emphasizes and, to be in harmony with the 
changed condition that presents itself for its consideration, it be- 
lieves that the combined wisdom of the Rabbinate of this country 
is better equipped for this end than the scattered opinions of indi- 
viduals. However, not to check growth, as I take it, but to foster it ; 
not to put the mind into the straight-jacket, but to give it full scope; 
not to set up authority, but to arrive at truth through earnest argu- 
mentation ; these I take to be leading characteristics of our organi- 
sation. Plainly seeing that this is a transitive period in which we 
ar» living, it is our soul's desire that we be safely landed on the 
opposite side, to quaff at the fount of the past, but to sip at the 
spring of the present and to send down these influences into the fu- 
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tore ao that the orderly development may unceasingly go on until 
there may dawn upon ua that future hope of gladness when the 
religion of catholicity will weld the human family into solidarity 
and all seek the one God in whom all is and who is in all, from 
whence all flows and to whom all returns. 

It is our fond hope that the time will come when upon the broad 
platform of historic development all may unite. A harmonious 
blending of thought is sought, not through half-way compromise, 
but through an equable balancing of mind and heart. Our mission 
has undergone no change. It is still the one given to Father Abra- 
ham, "That through us all the families of the earth shell be 
blesBed," To be true to this, our mission, we must retain our hold 
upon the uuderlying tenets of our religion, but we dare not be un- 
mindful of the demands of the hour. These have as urgent claims 
upon us, if we desire to be true to our standard, as ever had the 
voices of our patriarchs. Those who think otherwise do not under- 
stand how to read history aught, and are not open to the leeaons 
that nature sings so sweetly into our ears. 

Both history and nature loudly proclaim in favor of development. 
They cast their votes on the aide of an unfolding process. And those 
who will not listen to their clear and resonant appeals will some 
day learn that they have not been true devotees to their mission. As 
long as ceremonies that have lost all the worth that they erst streamed 
forth are still retained upon the curriculum and upon which a anc- 
ceesful examination is required before one can he fully matriculated 
into the religion of Judaism, as long as we put up such barricades, 
we are standing in our own light, hampering instead of hastening 
the aun-Ut prophecies of our aeers of old. To work in line with 
their thought the stress must be laid upon God and a Godlike life, 
a life of truth, honesty, justice and righteousness. And it seems to 
me that toward this haven you direct your eyes. You see the ten- 
dency that spreads out before you, and which ia the only safe and 
sure guide tl ' will conduct Judaism upon the heights destined for 
it, and you will dower that tendency with all the strength and the 
power that within you lies, so that it reach its promised pinnacle; 
and reach it it will and must if the truth is ever to be placed upon 
the throne instead of upon the scaffold. The religion of rationality 
18 destined to become the religion of the world in the fullness of time, 
and whatever militates against reason must needs find its place upon 
the alcove of antiquities, viewed in the light of curiosities. Gentle- 
men, you build upon the postulates of reason, hence in the interest 
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of Judaism, that high-towering oak that defies time and the ele- 
mentB. You have come here in the cause of the truth, to proclaim 
again to the world that the Father of all maolciDd lives and Ib 
directing the destinies of this infinite and intricate machine, the uni- 
verse. You have come here to build up an historical Judaism, to 
unite, if possible, upon one platform all the differing opinions 
among the adherents of our fold You have come here to discuss 
subjects of rival import to the present well-being and the future life 
of our cherished cause. You have come here to call the attention 
of the people to our world-embracing mission, to announce from 
this rostrum that though Judaism be diverged in form, it ie one in 
spirit. You have- come here to declare that Judaism lives and to 
attest its vitalizing power, that it is destined yet to become the uni- 
versal religion, because of the elements of catholicity that are its 
floul. You have come here, as citizens of this free land, to thank 
the Eternal Father of us all for the blessings here enjoyed and to 
attest your fealty to our country's flag, the glorious stars and stripes. 
Coming here in this spirit and with these noble ends in view, it is 
but meet and proper that we welcome you with a full heart and with 
all our soul. And feel assured that we do, and we trust at the same 
time that your purpose will be crowned with fulfillment and that 
God may prosper your work to this and to the credit of humanity. 

Thereupon Dr. I. M. Wise, President of the Conference, responded 
to these greetings and delivered hia second annual address as fol- 
lows: 

CoLLEAODEB, FRIENDS, BRETHREN : — It was One of the sacred bards 
who said : " I will speak of thy testimonies before kings and will 
not be ashamed " (Psalms cix. 46), 

Bn3H N*?! D''D^D lii ymy2 maim 

and I am aware that this guided the prophets and should be canon 
to every upright and faithful Israelite. Yet I feel some hesi- 
tancy to rise in this august assembly— j331 ^5^0 JMQ — and exercise 
the privilege of first spokesman ; to which nothing entitles me 
besides your choice in placing me at the head of this Central Confiar- 
ence of American Rabbis, and the despot custom which ordains 
that the presiding officer open the meeting with some kind of an ad- 
dress. All of you almost continually move in ideal spheres, spio 
and weave the golden garbs of ethical thought with the artistical 
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apparatus of logic, the flowers and arabesques of religious aenti- 
meats ; what could I add? You have heen prayed for bo devoutly, 
you have been welcomed so eloquently and cordially to this city 
and this hall by the two colleagues preceding me — what is left for 
me? I might, as usual on such occasions, laud you, speak of the 
eitcellency of this august assembly and its wo rid- redeeming mission, 
if Rabbi Chanina of old ('Jl Win "1 n'Dp n''njl tonn) had not sug- 
gested its impropriety and another rabbi had not laid down the 
rule DnoiH '31 V3B3 DIM bv insff nSpD, which, according to Rabbi 
Chanina, might be an insult to you. 

It is true that this is a great day, a holy day, when the sages and 
the shepherds of Israel meet in solemn convocation, to reflect and 
consider unitedly the sublime problems of Israel's sacred heritage. 
It is a day which the last of the prophets foresaw, when he said, 
'31 ** 'KT "nan IK " Then they that fear the Lord speak freely one to 
another : and the Lord hearkeneth and heareth it, and a book of 
remembrance is written before him for them that fear the Lord and 
that think upon his name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, on the day when I make up my jewels," etc {Malachi iii. 
16.) This undoubtedly refers to the Great Synod of which the pro- 
phet was a member. It refers to all synods or conferences of God- 
fearing men, whose object it is to continue the historical develop- 
ment of Judaism in consonance with the just demands of every 
respective age. It is the prophetical sanction to synodical work to be 
inacribed in the " Book of Remembrance " for generations to come, 
upon which no less than upon Deut, xvii. 8, the ancient expounders 
of the Law based the authority of the Synhedrion, every Beth Din 
in its respective generation, which goes so far, as recorded in the 

Talmud, rvsyn hni ats-a rrnnn jo i3i npy^ ;'t rvz t3 rrs v 

to enact new laws (rnVU .D'J'D -HUpn ) and to amend or repeal tem- 
porarily even laws of Moaes." this is the legal foundation of his- 
torical development in Judaism, 

Ae you, brethren and colleagues, are undoubtedly ^'D'ai? Bfilff 
the authority of these days, you are assembled to-day under the 
same authority, with the same duties to perform and the same work 
to accamplieh which the prophet mapped out for every synod or con- 
ference of Israel's teachers and savants in conference united. You 
have come from far and nigh to co-operate with your brethren in 
this ideal cause which promises no material remuneration ; you are 
here from -far and nigh to advance the cause of Israel, to continue 
*A further expoBitioa ol this doctrine will be ^ven in the Year Book. 
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lawfully the historical development of Judaism, to concentrate the 
intelligence and energy of American Judaism in the focus of prog- 
ress, for preservation, enlightenment, humanism and freedom. Is 
thie not a holy day, a memorable day, a red-letter day in our 
calendar? and is there not plenty of reason for praising you and 
lauding you, who did come hither? You might argue : I confess 
that this is a holy day, a veritable 31B DV to me as well as to you, 
to us as well as to every one {" st) who fears the Lord and is in 
full sympathy with our sacred cause. And yet I dare not praise you, 
friends, as you can read in every one of our old prayer-books, God 
preserve them. It is a Yom tob th«chal lihey^th bechol, and then we 
must not say linDB" h^iV ^ITI' Ssn We are yet in the CAoi-condi- 
tion, in a state sf infancy, in numbers incomplete, in attendance 
unsatisfactory, and in authority too recent to be acknowledged and 
generally respected. It requires time, zeal, labor and consistency to 
establish the authority of a Beth Din. 

As I with the best will according to the Talmud must not laud 
you, not even according to the good old prayer-book, and the rever- 
end colleagues preceding me skimmed my subject, leaving to me 
the skimmed milk — which may be sour — and according to custom, 
I must say something — I will speak business. 

THE MEMBERSHIP. 

The Association of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
with the members elected thie year by the Executive Committee, 
reaches close to one hundred (d^131 ilKO), all gentlemen well sit- 
uated in American congregations, with the exception of one located 
in Canada, and one in Curacao, West Indies. The prospect of unit- 
ing in this body the majority of American rabbis is very good, and 
may be realized in a very short time. The object, however, is to 
unite all that agree with us in principle, as laid down clearly and 
distinctly in the first Year Book. We must have peace in our 
midst. Nor can we, as men of principle, enter upon any compro- 
mise to please this or that party. To us, as to our ancestors, it is a 
fundamental rule (min ^8*1B" inio), " whatever custom or observ- 
ance has grown out of Israel is law," and such is now the case with 
the synagogal institutions, reforms and improvements all over the 
land ; such is also the case with a number of observances in every- 
day life, which have fallen by disuse as nOffD K^ff TXVIi customs no 
longer. We can not afford to open discussion on that which is no 
more. Nor can we unite with those who place themselves above or 
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lyoDd their colleagues, to be exclueive authority in their respective 
spheres, as we are no better than the fathers who held ( p inn ^K 
'TIT } that the one man's authority is the first step to man worship, 
BO foreign and intolerable to Judaism. We want to unite all 
Oennnungigenosien who are willing to work in harmony with all on 
the development, progress and elevation of American Judaism. 
Whenever all these brethren and colleagues will be united in this 
body we are the American Beth Din, with all the duties, rights and 
privileges which the ancient expounders of the law secure to the 
Beth Din. 

HONORARY MEUBEBB. 

Permit me, gentlemen, in this connection, to call your attention 
to Article II., Section 2 of your laws (Year Book, p. 23), and tbe 
resolution (Year Book, p. 4 ) in regard to honorary members. None 
have been and none can be elected except by the Conference. It 
aeems to me advisable to elect some from the midst of those " who 
bsve rendered important practical services in the cause of Judaism," 
to which I must refer further on ; and from the class of those to 
whom the resolution refers in the words, " all authors of eminent 
books on any subject appertaining to Jewish theology or literature," 
to whom I take the liberty to refer now, and mention the names of 
Rabbi Liebman Adier, the Rev. Dr. Pelsenthal, of Chicago, and the Rev. 
Dr. HendelsBohn, of Wilmington, N. C, who has published lately 
his book, " The Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews." 
It seems to me fair and advisable that the Conference recognize 
honorably literati in our field, and thuB demonstrate that the ad- 
vancement of scholarship and literary productiveness are main 
objects of our code of duties. 

THB FtNANCEa. 

%e financial condition of the Conference is satisfactory. There 
"5 now in the hands of your honorable Treasurer, the Rev. Dr. Hahn, 
of Cleveland, the sum of 9300, and all obligations of the body have 
been promptly met. 

In connection therewith permit me to remind you of Art. V. of 
your constitution (Y, B. p. 34) : 

" In order to prevent an unfortunate colleague or his family from 
becoming humiliated as objects of charity, one-half of the annual 
dues of each member, being 12.60, shall be set aside as a fund to be 
designated ' Relief Fund of the Conference,' to be used only for the 
object named, and to be disbursed by the Executive Committee." 
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Provisioa must be made to govern this fund, and a committee 
appointed by this Conference to propose such piovieionB, embracing 
especially the following points : 

1. What should be done to bring this very important charity 
properly before the public, and to intereat in it the benevolent and 
beneficent men and women within our reach? Without the aid of the 
public this " Relief Fund " will be a small affair for many years to 
come, and your Executive Committee will not be liable to offer 
much relief to any " unfortunate colleague or his family," although 
cases of this kind may turn up daily. 

2. To what sum must this fund accumulate before any part of it 
oan be disbursed for its legitimate purpose? 

3. How and by whom shall this accumulated fund be secured and 
held ? It must evidently be in the hands of trustees and kept sep- 
arately from the general fund of the Conference, as your Executive 
Committee is charged only with the duty of diBburaing it. 

4. Where should this " Relief Fund " be legally chartered, and 
under what name? 

THE YEAR BOOK. 

Another very important object of the Conference is its annual 
publication, the Year Book, the first of which is in your hands, and 
its appears to me a decided success, a highly useful contribution to 
every rabbi's library. It furnishes him not only with the transac- 
tions of this reverend body and the papers read in the Conference, 
but also with the transactions of Conferences and Synods of our 
century in France, Grermany and America, important documenta 
which hitherto did not exist in the English language, and were not 
compiled in one volume in any other language. This latter part of 
the work was done by Dr. Grossmann, of Detroit ; Dr. Schwab, of 
St. Joseph ; Dr. Schreiber, of Little Rock, and others who deserve 
the thanks of this Conference. The whole was edited and pub- 
lished by your Hon. Secretary, Dr. Philipson, who certainly deserves 
honorable mention. 

This work, however, is not complete. It must be supplemented in 
the next Year Book. There is missing in it : 

1. A general history of Conferences and Synods among oar peo- 
ple, which Dr. Hahn promised to furnish. 

2. An abstract of the transactions of the Ministers' Association 
of New York and vicinity. 

3. An abstract of the transactions of the Conferences of the 
Southern rabbis. 
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' Committees should be appoiDted to fumieb those abstracts for 
the next Year Book. 

THE REV. OR. SAMUEL ADLER. 

And now the melancholy duty devolves upon your acting Presi- 
dent to announce to you the demise of your honorary President, 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler, of New York, who waa summoned na'BTi^ 
nhya hv to his seat among the great and good teachers in Israel 
that abide in life eternal. The ninth day of June, at his residence, 
surrounded by his family and nearest kin. in the eighty-second 
year of his mundane sojourn, that eminent rabbi in Israel, peace- 
fully and quietly as he always lived, passed away from this sub- 
lunary world in the fear of the Lord ; pure, true and wise. A cedar 
of Lebanon was transplanted from the lowly soil to the Paradisian 
region of that higher life, where the lustre of the Shechinah shines 
in refulgent glory and unalloyed bliss to the returning banner- 
bearer of truth and righteousness, returning triumphantly from the 
battle field of life, and Seraphs greet the liberated soul in the words 
of Holy Writ, it(D nain "pDI? " Thy reward is exceedingly great." 
I have discharged the painful duty of announcing to you 

I call on the special friend and kinsman of the deceased, the Rev. 
Dr. Mayer, of Pittsburg, to continue theeulogium, and close with 
the prayer: 

-■pniKBra btr -[v-tp -in hti ■'3ik''3' •':inr non inoKi "piK rho 

(Psalms xliii. 3.) 

lie following members were noted present: Dr. I. M Wise, 
Cinoinnati ; Dr. M. Mielziner, Cincinnati ; Dr. David Philipson, Cin- 
cinnati; Rabbi David Davidson, Cincinnati; Rabbi Charles Levi, 
Cincinnati ; Rabbi A. Geismar, Columbus ; Rev. M. Faber, Titusville, 
Pa. ; Rev. L. Reich, Atlanta, Ga. ; Dr. L. Mayer, Pittsburg ; Dr. Max 
Landsberg, Rochester; Dr. S. Sale, St. Louis; Dr. L. Grossman, 
Detroit ; Dr. Scblesinger, Albany ; Dr. I. S. Moses, Chicago, III. ; Dr. 
L L. Leucht, New Orleans ; Dr. Joseph Silverman, New York ; Rev. 
Wintner. Brooklyn ; Ray. Wm. Sparger, New York ; Rabbi T. Shan- 
farber, Baltimore ; Dr. Aaron, Buffalo ; Dr. Max Heller, New Orleans ; 
Rabbi Israel Joseph, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Rabbi Charles Rubenstein, 

lUe Rock ; Rabbi 8 Greenfield, Peoria, 111, ; Rabbi S. Hirschberg, 
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Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; Rev. A. Jocobi ; Rev. Lowenberg, Scranton, Pa. ; 
Rev. H. M. Bien, Vicksburg; Rabbi M. Gries, Chattanooga; Rabbi 
Wm. Friedman, Denver; Rabbi Wm, Rosenau, Omaha; Rabbi M. 
SeBsler, Providence; Dr. Willner, Houston, Texas; Rabbi D. Feuer- 
licht, Hamilton, 0. ; Rev. Meyerberg, South Carolina ; Rabbi I. 
Rubenstein, Springfield, III. ; Rabbi Rudolph Grossman, New York ; 
Rabbi I. L. Rypins, Evansville, Ind. ; Rabbi S. Hecht, Milwaukee. 

Dr. M. Mayer continued the eulogy with which the President's 
Message closed and delivered a memorial oration on the life and 
services of Dr. Samuel Adler, Rabbi Emeritus of Temple Emanuel, 
New York, and Honorary President of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. {See Appendix A.) 

Dr. M, Mielziner then moved and the motion was unanimously 
carried, that a committee of three be appointed to draft resolutions 
on the demise of the Honorary President, Dr. Samuel Adler, which 
committee shall report at the next session of the Conference. Dr. 
Mielziner, Dr. Silverman and Dr. Hecht were appointed by the Chair. 

It was then moved and seconded that the President's " Annual 
Message " be received and a committee appointed to consider the 
various suggestions of the same and report at the morning session. 
Carried. The Chair then appointed Dr M. Heller, Dr. I. S. Moses 
and Rabbi A. Guttmacher as the committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Silverman, of New York, was then accorded the privi- 
lege of addressing the Conference. As a representative of the Jewish 
Ministers' Association of America he extended fraternal greetings 
in behalf of that association and suggested the possibility of the 
union of the two bodies. It was then moved and seconded 
that the fraternal greetings of the Jewish Ministers' Association of 
America be heartily received. Carried. After an extended dis- 
cussion of the true intent and significance of the message, the Rev, 
Drs. Silverman, Leucht and Mayer were, on motion, instructed as a 
committee to formulate the sentiments and attitude of the Central 
Conference toward the Jewish Ministers' Association. 

The following order of business established by the Executive 
Board waa then unanimously adopted : 
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MONDAY— MORNING SESSION. 
OpODiog Prayer, Rabbi Moses Griea, Chattanooga) Reports of 
Officers of the Executive Committee, of Ritual and Sabbath School 
Committees, of Committees od Memorial Resolutions and Presi- 
dent's Address. Papers on D'l3 n^*D to be read by the Rev. Drs. 
Berkowitz, Schwab, Hahn and Machol. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Report of Rabbinical Conferences prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury; "Funeral Agenda," by Rabbi J. Stolz, of Chicago; "Crema- 
tioQ from the Jewish Standpoint," by Dr. Scblesinger, of Albany, 
N. Y. ; " Motions and Reaolutions." 

EVENING SESSION. 
"Conference Sermon," by Dr. M. Heller; "Judaism and the 
Republic," by Dr. D. Philipson. 

The ConCereuce then adjourned to reassemble again Monday 
moroing at 8 :30 o'clock. 



SECOND SESSION. 

Y. M. H. A. Hall, ) 
Baltimore, July 6, 1891. j 

The Conference was called to order at 8 :30 Monday morning and 
promptly proceeded to take up the regular order of business. 
Prayer was oGTered by Rabbi M. Gries. The minutes of the 6r8t 
session were read and approved. Rabbi T. Shanfarber annouoced 
that the evening session would be held in Har Sinai Temple. 

Committee on President's Address reported as follows, which 
report was received, amended and then adopted after serialim 
reading : 

Qentlbuen: — Your Committee to whom was referred the Presi- 
dent's Report beg leave to submit the following recommendations : 

1. That the Itev. Dr. Liebman Adler, of Chicago, and the Rev. 
Dr. Felsenthal, of Chicaeo, be elected honorary members of our 
Conference. We do not deem it advisable to recommend for hon- 
orary memberstitp any officiating rabbi, however great hie literary 
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and Bcholarly attainments, in order not to deprive ourselves of a 
large number of active member B. 

Accepted as read. 

2. We rpcommend the appointment of a committee of three 
from the Executive Board of the Conference, who shall be vested 
with the power to dispose of the fund, set aside for the relief of 
superannuated ministers, at their discretion. 

This was amended as follows and then adopted : 

2. We recommend the appointment of a board of three trus- 
teea from the Executive Board of this Conference, who shall be em- 
powered to take charge of the fund set aside for the relief of super- 
annuated ministers. 

3. Your committee would recommend that the suggestion of the 
President as to the missing historical references to transactionfl of 
previous Conferences be accepted and that the forthcoming Year 
Book contain — 

(a) A general history of conferences and synods among our people. 

(b) An extract of the transactions of the Ministers' Conferences 
of the Eastern and Southern Rabbis. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. GUTTMACHEB, 

M. Heller, 
I. S. Moses, 

Commitlee. 

Section 3 was adopted as read. 

A motion was then made that the President appoint three trus- 
tees from the Executive Committee of the Conference to take charge 
of the fund fur superannuated rainisters. 

The Rev. Dr. Leucht, of New Orleans, was commissioned by the 
Chair to abstract proceedings of the Southern Rabbinical Confer- 
ences for the forthcoming Year Book. 

Dr. Joseph Silverman was commissioned by the President to make 
abstracts of the proceedings of the Jewish Ministers' Association of 
America for the ensuing Year Book of the Central Conference. The 
gentlemen appointed e.^presaed their willingness to do so. 

The Committee on Sabbath Schools, through its Chairman, re- 
ported that the identical work assigned them has been undertaken 
by the Sabbath School Union, and that accordingly nothing had 
been done, as the committee would not anticipate the report of the 
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Sftbbath School TJnion. The report was received and the committee 
released from duty. 

The Rev. Dr. SoDnescbeia, chairman of the Ritual Committee 
which was to submit to this ConfereDce material for a Uaion Prayer 
Book, sent a communication regretting his inability to be present. 

There being no formulated report of the Ritual Committee, Dr. 
Philipaoa moved that a substitute report, which the committee had 
prepared , be submitted and read. The motion to this effect prevailed 
and the following outline of Prayer-book was placed before the 
Conference : 

PLAN OF PRAYER BOOK. 

r. SABBATH EVE. 

1. Introductory Miamor Shir and Hymn. 

2. Borchu and Benedictions {English version). 

3. Sb'ma, ve-ohavto, Emeth ve-eraunah {English version). 

4. Mi chomocho, Choir and Congregation. 

^6. Prayer. 
6. Ve-shomru (closing with le-olom), Choir and Congregation. 
7. Birchath sheba (English version). 
8. Hymn. 

9. Kaddieb with Introduction. 

10. Olenu {English version) and Hymn. 



II. SABBATH UORNINO. 

(Three Ordert.) 
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1. Introductory Paalm, verses and Hymn. 

2. Nishmatb (English version). 

3. Hymn. 

4. Borchu and Benedictions (English version). 

5. Sh'ma, ve-ohavto, Emeth ve-yatziv (Engush version), Choir 
and Congregation. 

6. Birchath sheba and kedusha (English version with Original 
Meditation). 

7. K'riyath ha-thorah Service. (See Appendix A.) 

8. Psalm (Responses). 

9. Hvmn. 

10. Sermon. 

11. Kaddish with Introduction. 

12. Olenu (English version). 

13. Hymn. 

14. Benediction. 
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APFKHDIX A. 
BEADINQ THE THORAH, 

1. En Komocho. Choir. 

2. Isaiah: chapter 2, versee 2, 3 (English), closing with Ki- 
mizion. Choir. 

3. Invocation (adapted from B'rich Sh'me and closing with Organ 
Interlude). 

4. Scripture-reading (Hebrew and Eoglisb). 

5. Psalms xix., verses 8, 10. Closing with Ez Cliayim. Choir. 

m. EREV ROSH-HASHONAH. 

1. Introductory Psalm, Verses and Hjmn. 

2. Borchu and Benedictions (English versionj. 

3. Sh'ma, ve-ohavto, Emeth ve-emuoah (English version). 

4. Mi chomocho. Choir and Congregation. 

5. Praver. 

6. Psalms, chapter Ixxxi., verses 2, 4, closing with Thik'u ba- 
chodesh. Choir 

7. Birchath 8heba with u-b'chen ten (English version). 

8. Hymn and Sermon. 

9. Kaddish with Introduction. 

10. Olenu and Hymn. 

IV. SOSH-HASHONAH MOBNINO. 

1. Introductory Psaliu, Verses and Hymn. 

2. Nishmath (English version). 

3. Hymn. 

4. Borcbu and Benedictions (English version). 

5. Sh'ma, ve-obavto, Emeth ve-yatziv. 

6. Bircbath Sheba with u-v'chen then and Kedusha (English 
version). 

7. Attou Socher (Meditation, English version). 

8. K'riyath ha-thorah Service. 

9. Rejoicing Service (Theruath-Shofar). (See Appendix B). 

10. Sermon. 

11. Kaddish with Introduction. 

12. Olenu (English version). 

13. Hymn. 

14. Benediction. 



Laid over 
Yom Kippu 



for next meeting. 



r Eve, 
Day, 
Haskaroth N'shamotb, 



Laid over for next meeting. 
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DISTRIBUTION OP WORK. 

. The Editing of the Hebrew Text and Week-day Service. A. 
StoHGs, SoDoeschein, Mayer. 

2. Sabbath Service, Eve and Morning (Three Orders) — Holidays : 
Regalim, Eve and MorDiog — RoBh ha-shonah, Eve and Morniog. 
Sonneschein, Sale, Berkowitz, GroBsman. 

3. Yom Kippur Eve and Day Haskaroth Neshamoth. Lands- 
berg, PhilipBon, Berkowitz, Groaaman. Machol. 

4. The Rituals for Wedding, Confirmation, Burial, Jahrzeit, Hag- 
gadah, Chanuccah. Sale, Sonaeschein, Levy, Machol. 

5. Hymns and Select Readings for Yom Kippur. Mayer, Levy, 
Berkowitz, Philipson. 

Dr. I. S. Moses called the attention of the Conference to the fact that 
he had prepared a sketch Prayor-book which he was ready to submit 
to the Conference with ita ample material for a Union Prayer-hook. 

Whereupon a motion was made and seconded that the substitute 
report of the Ritual Committee be referred back, with added instruc- 
tions to take into consideration, as an intelligent working basis 
the material for Prayer-book furniahed by Dr. I. S. Moses. 

Rabbi Gries offered as an amendment, that the old committee of 
ten be discharged and a new committee of five be appointed. 

A second amendment was offered that the new committee submit 
their plan within the present session. 

A motion to table the whole matter was lost. Whereupon debate 
was opened and the speakers each limited to five minutes. 

An extended discussion ensued, participated in by many of the 
rabbis present. Action on the amendments was then taken. The 
second amendment, that the committee report its plan of action to 
present conference, was lost, The amendment of Rabbi Gries, that 
the old committee be discharged and a new one of five members be 
appointed, waa unanimously carried and the President announced 
the dissolution of the committee of ten. The original motion as 
amended was then carried and reads as follows : 
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Rtaolved, That the eubstittite reports of the Ritual Committee be 
referred to a new committee of five to be appointed during the 
preeent coufereoce, with iuBtructionB to take into consideration as 
In intellieeut working baais the sketch-book of prayers furnished 
by Dr. I. S. Moses. 

The following were appointed as th,e Ritual Committee : Rev. 
Dr. M. Mielziner, of Cincinnati ; Dr, Sale, of St. Louis ; Dr. Leucht, of 
New Orleans ; Dr. Max Heller, of New Orleans ; Rev, S. Mannbeimer, 
of Cincinnati. 

It was the sense of the Conference that the Ritual Committee 
take' into consideration all Jewish prayer-books issued by the emi- 
nent rabbis of Europe and America. 

On motion, the Committee were empowered to add to their num- 
ber by a majority vote. 

Telegrams, greetings, letters of regret and other communications 
were received from the following : Rabbi Joseph Stotz, Chicago ; 
Rev. D. Epstein, Ligonier, Ind. ; Dr. H. Berkowitz, Kansas Citr ; 
Rev. Israel Heinberg, Monroe, La ; Dr. A. Hahn, Cleveland ; 
Rev. A. Shapiro, Portsmouth, 0. ; Dr. Samfield, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. Hahn, Treasurer of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, submitted the following report and communication : 

To tke Pretident and Members of the Centred Conference of Ameritan 
Rabbis in eesiion in Baltimore : 
Gentlemen : — I am very sorry that I can not be with you, but I 
assure you my heart and mind take the Hveliest interest in all 
your deliberations and work. 

In my capacity as your Treasurer, allow me to state that 
when last year's Conference closed, there was in my 

poBseseioQ $363 54 

The interest January 1, 1891, amounted to 6 90 

Dr. Pbilipson, May, 1891 85 00 

Rev. Epstine, Quincy, 111 500 

Rev. Geismar, Columbus, O 10 00 

Rev. Elkin, Salt Lake City 6 00 

Rev. Schreiber, Portsmouth, O 600 

R«v. L. Strauss, Gainsville, Texas 6 00 
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'.Dr. Machol, Cleveland, * 5 00 

My own dues 5 00 

1494 95 

Paid to Dr. Schreiber, Little Bock 7 60 

Mesflrs. Bloch & Co., Cincinnati, for printing 174 02 

In my possession 1313 33 

I hereby certify tbat by July 3, 1891, tbere have been in ray poa- 
sexsion $313.33 of your money. I think everything is correct, but 
should there be a mistake somewhere, I shall always be only too 
happy to have it corrected. 

Mr. President and members of the Central Conference, allow me 
to thank you hereby for the confidence you have put in me as your 
treasurer, and also for the honor you have thereby shown me. but 
at the same time I should be very glad if you would kindly appoint 
Bomebody else for that office, I have been two years enjoying the 
benefits of this sinecure, let now somebody else have the pleasure 
and honor. 

Allow me to further remark that I was appointed about two 
months ago, when in Cincinnati, to write an article on the Milath 
Gerim to be read in your Conference in Baltimore. I am extremely 
sorry that I can not be there to read it myself, but I sent it to the 
Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise, our worthy President, and he will kindly lay it 
before you. 

I was also requested, when in Cincinnati two months ago, to write 
for the next annual of the Central Conference, an essay on " The 
Rabbinical Conference Prior to the Nineteenth Century," I have done 
80, but do not send the manuscript to Baltimore, for the following 
reasons: 1. It is a very lengthy article and would be unpleasant 
for anybody to read at this hot season of the year. 2, I have writ- 
ten it from a historical standpoint in a manner which precludes 
debate on the topic. There is no room for debate on a fact of 
history. 3. I shall send it to the committee, and with their approval, 
if it is your pleasure, it may be published. 

Dear President and Colleagues of the Central Conference, T 
repeat that I feel very sorry at being unable to be with you, but I 
assure you I shall always be found most faithful, most ready and 
most willing to serve the cause and best interest of the Central 
Conference. Moat respectfully yours, 

Cleveland, 0., July 3, 1891. Aaron Hahn. 

On motion, the Treasurer's report was accepted and approved. 

The paper of Rabbi Jos. Stolz on Funeral Agenda was not pre- 
sented owing to the absence of the author. The following com- 
munication, however, was received and after reading was referred to 
Committee on Ritual : 
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Chicago, July 2, 1891. 
Dr. D. PhUipBon, Secretary Central Conference : 

My Dear Friend :— Presumably it was expected of me to prepare 
the "Funeral Agenda" for this aesBion of the Conference. This 
subject has taken a very wide scope in my hands, embracing a 
domestic service as well as a large number of^^prayers for all possible 
occasions, Scriptural and Talmudicat selections, etc., as well as a 
historical treatment of the subject 

Id a subject of this kind there is always room for revision and 
addition, and I do not feel that the material is as yet in such a 
shape that I would want a stranger to read and interpret it before 
a Conference of scholars, and to ray great regret circumstances are 
such this year that it is impossible for me to attend the meeting at 
Baltimore. However^ I send my cordial greetings to all and hope 
that your meetings will result in lasting good to the cause of Ju<^- 
ism. 

With my best wishes to Dr. Wise, yourself and all our friends, I 
remain. Yours Fraternally, Joseph Stolz, 

A communication from the Rev. S. Mannheimer was read, and, on 
motion, referred to the Committee on Ritual. The following is the 
communication : 

Cincinnati, O., July 6, 1891. 
To the President and Members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis convened in Baltimore : 

Gentlemen : — To foster and strengthen union and harmony, both 
in spirit and form, among the confeaaora of Judaism in America, is 
one of the main objects of our organization, as it was manifested by 
addresses, discussions and resolutions in the second convention 
held at Cleveland from July 13th to July 16, 1890, All those 
present deeply felt the necessity of united action in order to rally 
the members of the Jewish community around the old, venerable 
banner showing to the world the lofty, salutary principles of our 
faith. When, therefore, five motions independent of one another, 
i. e., without preconcerted action of their authors, were submitted to 
the convention, for the purpose of compoaing a Union Ritual for 

fiublic and domestic worship, they met with unanimous and cheer- 
ul consent. The fact that three of the movers were themselves 
compilers of rituals and for the common cause unselfishly waived 
the material interests of their authorship was applauded with en- 
thusiasm. The five motions were welded into one. which was readily 
accepted by the Conference. (See page 29 of the Year Book.) 

I hope that in strict conformity with the letter and spirit of the 
resolutions the Committee will lay before you the united work of 
wisdom, experience and devotion, and that by adopting it you will 
succeed in satisfying the demands and desires of our congregatiOKS. 
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As circumetaoceB firevent me from attending this meeting, I take 
the liberty of maUiiig some euggestioas, which I submit to your 
bind coDSideratioD. 

The various seta of rituala for Sabbaths and Holidays should be 
contained in the same book, which, whenever feasible, should be an 
amalgamation of the different prayer-books extant. Around the 
most essential, traditional, time-natlowed Hebrew elements should 
be grouped English prayers, meditations, psalms and similar appro- 
priate passages from other books of the Bible and selections from 
other works of edification. Each set should be complete in itself, 
BO that the worshipers be spared the annoyance of hunting up the 
component parts in different places, which, &s experience shows us, 
so greatly disturbs the devotion. To prevent the occupants of the 
pews from being listless hearers or spectators, care should be taken 
to have them participate in the services, both in responses and in 
the singing of hymni and psalms. 

I propose that the Marriage Agenda suggested by Dr. M. Mielziner 
and the Confirmation Agenda suggested by Dr. D. Philipson be 
included in this book. As time proceeds, the number of sets for Sab- 
baths and Holidays may be increased and embodied in later edi- 
tions of the Union Ritual. 

The musical element of the services should also form an essential 
part of this Ritual. The beautiful traditional melodies which our 
^at composers have piously preserved, never fail to touch a chord 
in our hearts and to arouse our religious feelings. A collection of 
these melodies and other compositions should be arranged in con- 
formity with the Ritual, so that the whole Temple service may be- 
come a unit. 

Such a Ritual emanating from the authority of the Conference 
will be hailed with delight by our Reform Congregations and 
awaken them from the lethargy and indifference which heretofore 
prevailed in our public worship. 

Gentlemen, I wish you a hearty Godspeed and hope that your 
earnest efforts will redound to the honor and welfare of Judaism 
and to the perpetuation of its sublime ideals. Sending you my cor- 
dial greetings, I remain, Yours Fraternally, 

S. Mannheimer. 

The proceedings were interrupted to listen to an announcement of 
Rabbi Shanfarber, who extended the hospitality of the citizens of 
Baltimore to the Conference and invited them to participate in the 
carriage drive and boat ride arranged for the following days. 

The invitation was received with applause. 

The meeting then took a recess until 2 : 30 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Baltimore, July 6, 1891. 

The adjourned sessioD aBSembled promptly and proceeded to the 
order of business. 

The Rev. Dr. Schleainger, of Albany, N. Y , read a paper on " Cre- 
mation from the Jewish Standpoint." (See Appendix B.) 

Rabbi I. L. Leucht then offered a resolution that the Conference 
declare that cremation is not opposed to the spirit of the Jeftieh 
religion. Dr. Mielziner amended this, to the effect that Dr. Schles- 
inger's paper on " Cremation " be referred to a committee of five to 
report at the next Conference whether or not cremation is in accord 
with the spirit of Judaism. Carried. 

The report of the Committee on Greetings of the Jewish Ministers' 
Association of America was presented by Kabbi I. L. Leucht. On 
motion, the report was received and the resolutions taken up one by 
one. After discussion of the committee's report, the following was 



Resolved, That the Central Conference of American Rabbis heartily 
reciprocates the fraternal greetings of the Jewish Ministers' Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Resolved, That this resolution of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis be transmitted by our secretary to the Secretary of the 
Jewish Ministers' Association of America. 

I. L. Leucht, 
Joseph Silvbrhah, 
L. Mayer, 

Committee. 

The committee appointed to frame suitable resolutions on the 
death of our honorary President, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler, sub- 
mitted the following, which was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote: 

Central Conference, ( 
Baltimore, July 6, 1891— 6651. f 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis in annual Conven- 
tion assembled having learned with profound regret of the demise 
of their honorary President, in his 82d year, the Rev. Dr Samuel 
Adler, of New York, herewith desire to express their sentiments at 
the loss sustained, and to add a just tribute to his memory. 



Ambricam Rabbi b. 
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■ Pull of years and honors, our late Umented honorary President haa 
been called to bia reward in the realms of eternity, and we sincerely 
mourn in him the loss of an upright man, a conscientious Israelite, 
a defender of Judaism, a profound scholar, an efficient teacher of 
truth, a friend of humanity. 

We recognize in the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Adler an intrepid 
leader, who, by virtue of his superior intellectual and moral qualifi- 
cations, beneficially affected the cause of progressive Judaism, both 
in Europe and in this, the land of his adoption 

In him we found personified, modesty of life, singleness of pur- 
pose, fearlessness in action, and gentleness of disposition. traitB 
which constitute true greatness. In his works, both by word and 
pen, he has rendered valuable services to the cause of humanity, 
and by them has erected for himself a monument which time can 
never efface. 

We bow in resignation to the will of the Supreme Arbiter of life 
and death, and sincerely condole with the bereaved family. We 
thank God that in his mercy he has granted us the blessings of such 
a noble, useful and stainlees life. The Lord has given : the Lord 
has taken. Blessed be his name. 

Retolved, That this expression of our sympathy be spread upon 
the records of this Central Conference of American Rabbis, that a 
copy thereof be transmitted to the family of the deceased Rev. Dr. 
Samael Adler, and published in the Jewish Press of America. 
Dr. M. Mielzineb, 

Dr. Jos. SiLVERHAIT, 

»Dr. S. Hecht, 
Committee. 
The Secretary was notified to carry out the instructions of the 
resolutions. 

Communication was received from Rabbi Berkowitz setting forth 
his position on the question of the circumcision of proselytes, in 
which he offers to place at the disposal of the Conference all his ma- 
terial collected on this important subject. The following is the 
communication : 

June 15, 1891. 
Rev. Dr. David Phiiipson, Corresponding Secretary Conference of 
American Rabb\$, Cincinnati, 0. : 

Dear 8ib and Colleague ; — In reply to your official invitation 
asking me to read a paper at the coming Baltimore Conference on 
CnJ n^D I beg leave to say that to my regret circumstances will 
prevent my attendance and my compliance with the request of the 
Executive Committee. 
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Moreover, I have already taken a positive stand oa the question 
to be debated, having acUd in the matter as my convictions prompted 
me after earnest study and consultation with colleagues older in 
years and in experience. I should be placing myself in a totally 
false position were I now, at this late hour, to present this subject to 
the Conference as if seeking approbation for that which I have 
already done. I shall be happy to have a clear and unequivocal ex- 
pression of their convictions from the members of the Conference, 
which if it be desired, is welcome to all that material on this theme 
which I possess, and which I have gathered with great care. 

Fraternally yours, H. Berkowitz. 



The Temporary Secretary then read the papers of Dr. Hahn, of 
Cleveland, and of Dr. Schwab, of St. Joseph, Mo., on the " Admis- 
sion of G«ntile Converts to Judaism." (See Appendix E. ) 

On motion, both papers were referred to a special committee of five 
to report to the Executive Board as soon as possible. 

It was furthermore moved that the letters and papers of Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz he accepted and given over to the same committee to 
make extracts pro and con &om the voluminotiB correspondence- 
Carried. (See Appendix E.) 

Dr. Jos. Silverman then invited the Conference to hold its next 
annual meeting in New York City. 

Dr. Landsberg urged his claims in behalf of Rochester. By ma- 
jority vote the invitation of Dr. J. Silverman was accepted, and it 
was resolved that the next annual Conference convene in New York 
City. 

It was then moved and seconded that a committee of three on 
nominations for officers and the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference for the ensuing year be appointed to retire and bring in an 
immediate report, 

The Chair appoints as the Committee on Nominations Dr. Jos. 
Silverman, Dr. L. Mayer and Rabbi Bien, and the committee retired- 

An error being reported by Dr. M. Mielziner in the abstract of the 
Proceedings of Sanhedrin in Paris, the same was ordered corrected 
in the new Year Book of the Conference. 

The Committee through its chairman, Dr. J. Silverman, reported 
the following list of nominations. The report was accepted, and the 
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Secretary ordered to cast the ballot for the nominees in behalf of 
the members of the Conference. 

Babbie Griea and Feuerlicht were appointed tellers, and the Presi- 
dent annovinced the following officers duly qualified and elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President, the Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise, Cincinnati ; Vice-Preeident, 
the Rev. Dr. Max Landsberg, Rochester, N. Y. ; Treasurer, the Rev. 
Dr. I. L. Leucht, New Orleans ; Recording Secretary, Rabbi Charles 
Levi, Cincinnati ; Corresponding Secretary, tbe Rev, Dr. David 
Philipson, Cincinnati; Executive Committee, the Rev. Drs. M. 
Hielziner, Jos. Silverman, S. Sale, A. Hahn, Schlesinger and I. S. 
Moses. The meeting then adjourned to reconvene again at Har 
Sinai Temple at S o'clock p. m. 



LAST SESSION. 

Har Sinai Temple, ) 
Baltimore, July 6, 1891. f 

The night session of the Conference was opened with prayer by 
Rabbi Wm. Rosenau, of Omaba, after which the Conference ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Max Heller, of New Orleans. (See 
Appendix c, ) 

Dr. David Philipson then delivered an address on " Judaism and 
the Republican Form of Government." (See Appendix D. ) 

The following committees were then announced : 

Ritual Committee — Drs. Mielziner, Sale, Leucht, Heller, Mann- 
heimer. 

Committee on Cremation — Drs. I. 9. Moses, Stolz, Felsenthal, 
Liebman Adler, Hecht. 

Committee on " Milath Gerim " — Drs. A. jt Moses, Landsberg, 
I. M. Wise. 

Trustees for Superannuated Ministers' Fund — Drs, I. M, Wise, 
D. Philipson and Rabbi Charles Levi. 

Telegrams of fraternal greetings from Rabbis Stolz and Samfield 
were warmly received. 
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A vote of thanks was heartily tendered Congregation Har Sinai 
and the citizens of Baltimore, and the Young Men's Hebrew Asso- 
ciations, and the secular press for their kind treatment and generous 
hospitality. Rabbi I. L, Leucht arose and carrying out the instruc- 
tion of his colleagues conveyed to the venerable President, Dr. I. M. 
Wise, the sincere thanks and admiration of the rabbis for the genial 
good will and courteous treatment accorded the Conference during 
the trying moments of debate, 

Dr. Wise responded most graciously to this renewed token of 
esteem on the part of his associates, and in most befitting terms 
declared the second council of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis duly closed. The meeting adjourned to meet again, pur- 
suant to the call of the Executive Committee, in New York City, 
Charles Levi, 
Secretary pro Um. 



t Appendix A.] 

EULOGY ON THE LATE DR. SAMUEL ADLER. 



A month has not j-et elapsed eince Samuel Adler, I say not " Dr. 
Adler," nor " Rabbi Adler " (for 1D» plD ^13 ), the honorary Pres- 
ident of this Conference, has passed away. Born in 1809 (on Cha- 
nukah, the feast of light), he was during his whole life a champion 
of light and truth, and like the Maccabees, so also our fatherly 
friend and mentor was a priest in word and deed. His name will 
ever be honored and esteemed in future ages. My friends, the honor 
shown unto me by the kind invitation of our venerable President 
imposes upon me the duty of depicting faithfully and convinciugly 
what services the excellent man rendered to the community for 
which he lived and worked. 

He belonged to those distinguished men who half a century ago 
tried to direct and control the waves of the religious views of a 
party ; to those who considered religion the sum total of all noble 
movements of the people, and who recognized aud highly valued 
Judaism for having been for thousands of years the immortal 
representative of a monotheistic idealism. 

For in the service of the Jewish rehgion Samuel Adler labored 
not only as preacher of the congregations of Worms, Alzei and of 
Temple Emanuel, of New York, as his vocation demanded, but with 
the whole force of his mind and of his heart, with the whole energy 
of his ability and of his will, in the service of Judaism he worked, 
spoke and wrote, taught and lived, because in it, as he taught it and 
aa he lived it, he saw the embodiment of true humanity. 

Samuel Adler adhered to that system of opinions which admits 
Judaism to be not only a religion, not only non-Christianity, but 
perceives in it a very old, but still youthfully vigorous power, which, 
freed from its mediteval dross, has yet the mission to exercise in 
the future a blissful iniluence upon the development of history. 

Yes, my friends, in the pioneers of the reform aspirations of the 
modem time the spirit of the prophets has become alive. Their 
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motto was, mtPlJ^I ID^^I '^^Qhh, to learn and to teacfa, to elevate and 
purify life, was the highest motive, the aim of all their aBpirations. 

Our departed honorary president was a learned, quiet, pains- 
taking searcher, but he also was a man of clear-sighted reason and 
sound judgment, and still more than this, he was a man with 
deeply moral endeavors who believed in the power of the idea, and 
untiringly worked to realize it. 

In the minutes of the proceedings of the rabbinical conferences, 
which in the years 1844-1846 were held in Germany, and of that 
held in Philadelphia, hia calm discretion conscious of its aim is 
clearly evinced. In his utterances the ripe thinker, the learned 
Talmudist, always ready for arguments and retorts, justly attracts 
the attention of his hearers ; he succeeds in calming the excited 
minds and to dispose them to the toleration of opposite views. 

Convincing and impressive are his words when he admoniafaea 
the assembly that the individual work being but fragmentary, aoc- 
cesB and victory can only be achieved by the union of forces. 

His literary activity always manifested a hesitating timidity. 
Only a decade ago the deceased, broken in body, but fresh and vig- 
orous in mind, published some researches. I refer to his disserta- 
tion in Stade's Zeitscbrift, " The Day of Atonement in the Bible, its 
Origin and Significance;" his dissertation about 'naUTI mnOD' 
in Graetz's Monatschrift ; his T hy K^lPi and hia dissertation 
" About the Talmud " in Johnston's Lexicon. 

In the numerous works of his library the teachers and students of 
our college will find many marginal notes which can be used to 
elucidate obscure points in the history of Jewish literature. 

In the first years of his ministerial activity in this country, he 
took into special consideration the practical side of Judaism regard- 
ing the education of the youth, and bis " Guide for Religious In- 
struction " has a permanent value. 

For the more advanced youth he tried to work by voluntary 
instruction in the rabbinical branches. The number of pupils is 
great, for already since 1859 his activity in that direction had begun. 
The following advertisement published in the Jewish papers of that 
yearflnforras us that our honorary president was the originator of 
the idea which created our theological institution in Cincinnati : 

" American Judaism is in its growth ; internally and externally, 
in extension and in vital development, it shows fresh, active power. 
The congregations increase in quick continuation, and however 
much they may differ in religious views and forms, nearly all of 
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them feel the necessity of instruction, and the want of retigiouH 
t^des who in the school and in the house of worship shall pro- 
mulgate the living word of the Thora. But this demand is only 
satisfied in a few congregations, and will less and less be complied 
with in future, hecause there is a lack of young men willing to de- 
vote themselves to Jewish theology, and this lack arises from the fact 
that America has no institute for the teaching of Jewish theology ; 
yea, not even a preparatory school. Therefore the undersigned has 
resolved to devote his leisure hours to the American youths who are 
willing to prepare themselves for the branch of Jewish theology. 
Young men having acquired a little knowledge of Hebrew can daily 
receive gratuitous instruction in Hebrew grammar, biblical exegesis 
and Talmud. New York is a city which furnishes ample opportunity 
for a scientific education in other branches, and where talented 
young men, even if without means, can easily earn their subsist- 
ence. May the applications become numerous and the enterprise 
be accompanied by God's blessing. Db. S. Abler." 

In the preparatory school of Temple Emanuel the deceased saw 
in a certain measure the success of his endeavors, and with con- 
scientious faithfulness of duty he taught assiduous young men, 
even after the preparatory school had ceased to exist. His pupils 
speak highly of the salutary infiuence of his teaching. 

A society for study created by him two decades ago has, during 
these years, made it possible or easier for many a young man to 
continue hie studies in higher institutions. At no time was the 
sacred ardor for " Talmud Thora " extinguished in Samuel Adler's 
heart. Never will be forgotten what he accomplished through his 
influence, his calm dignity, his warm, loving heart, his deeds of 
charity. 

The donation of his library will always keep his memory green in 
the Union of Hebrew Congregations. May his character and his 
energy aleo become the inheritance of the younger men, and inspire 
them with the same enthusiasm I 

(appendix.] 

DoewnenU. — The " Zeitung des Judenthums " of February, 1857, 
has the following correspondence about our Samuel Adler : 

" Last Saturday, the 2l8t inst., the Rev. Dr. Adler, before his depart- 
ure for New York, whither he was called to fill the honorable posi- 
tion of preacher at Temple Emanuel, delivered his farewell sermon, 
a deeply touched the large audience composed of confessors of 
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the various religions. The Jewish congregation of this city loses in 
him a man who, during the fourteen years of his activity, had in the 
most unselfish way been endeavoring by word and by deed to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of his congregation, to elevate the pure 
faith of our sublime religion, and he had the satisfaction to see that 
his endeavors were generally acknowledged and appreciated. 

" For some time past all Israelites of this city have been painfully 
affected by the loss threatening them, and in an address by the con- 
gregation to their worthy leader, and by the donation of four beau- 
tiful silver chandeliers, they gave an eloquent expression to their 
feelings. Likewise all institutions in which he gave religious in- 
struction, and various private parties honored him with tokens of 
friendship and regret. Not only the love and esteem of his co- 
religionists, but also those of the confessors of other religions follow 
him over the ocean." 

About the election of Samuel Adler as rabbi of Temple Emanuel 
" The Sinai " wrote as follows : 

" Dr. Adler in Alzei will follow the call of congregation Emanuel, 
and intends to enter upon his office in April. The noble confidence 
with which this excellent congregation elected for life a teacher 
worthy of them, without knowing him personally, enables the rabbi 
to take charge of his new post with double eagerness and love. 
Thus a capable thelogian has again been acquired for the fostering 
of our congregational life, which otherwise would decay under the 
bungling hands of reverends grown up in a night, and who are 
rather fit for rope-walkers than for theologians." 

From His Inaugural Sermon in New York. 

" Behind us lies Mlzraim, the Middle Ages ; before us the sea of 
Talmudical legality, of which it can be said in truth, ' All brooks 
and brooklets emptied into the sea, yet it was not filled nor cleansed 
by overflowing.' Let us then lift up the staff to divide it I Back- 
ward we can not go. 

" Stagnation is death. Reason holds the staff, reason is the guide. 
The Thora is called our wisdom, and our reason in the eyes of the 
nations. A violent east wind blows from the old country, and dries 
up the sea in the land of liberty. Wind and spirit are the angels of 
God. The spirit dwelling in the West, in the land of liberty, is the 
born Messiah." 

Now a few sentences from his words about reform in the public 
worship. 
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An important opinion from the year 1858, given to the " Reform 
Aeaociation " in Chicago. The exhaustive document cloBee with the 
following forcible admonitions still valuable to-day : 

" What way must a reform congregation pursue? The answering 
of this question would fill a whole book, and can not even be com- 
prehensively indicated in a letter. I therefore only remark that the 
first and most important point for euch a congregation couEists in 
freeing the cult from terrible falaehooda, to remove therefrom the 
assertion of facts and wishes which we, if we understood them, 
would not utter with our lips. To this class belongs the wailing 
about oppression and persecution, the prayer for the re-establishing 
of the sacrificial cult, for Israel's return to Palestine, the hope for a 
personal Messiah, and the resurrection of the body. Furthermore, 
should there be banished from the prayers the bombast, the accu- 
mulation and unnecessary repetitions of words and sentences, and 
all expressions wanting good taste, and there should be substituted 
in their place what is clear, comprehensible, instructive and ex- 
citing enthusiasm." 

ON THE REMOVAL OF HATS IM THE SYNAGOaUE. 

An opinion given to hia congregation in 1859, and printed in 
Geiger's Zeitschrift of the year 1864, A complete reproduction of 
this thorough work in our Year Book would be advisable. We quote 
but the following passages : 

"The Jewish religion wi^ but for a time clothed with the garb 
of the Jewish nationality, but in truth it is destined to throw 
off this fett«r, and to become by and by the universal religion. 
If, therefore, from its point of view the Talmud considered it ita 
principal task to erect partition-walls between Israel and the na- 
tions, Reform from its point of view finds its highly important 
task in the tearing down of these partition walla. Thia proceas ie 
the work of the recent post and of the preaent time, and was and is 
felt by the masses, although hut a few had a clear consciousness 
thereof. Hence the violent struggle and the passionate defense, 
whenever the powor of time and the demands of life began to ahake 
these outward harriers of isolation. Yet there prevailed the demands 
of life which comes from God, and is in a league with reform. Long 
^o the Israelite haa ceased to be dietinguisbed by names and by 
language from the nations of which he haa become a member. In 
common life the pious Jews have for a long time considered it an 
f religious faithfulness to preserve their mode of dressing ac- 
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cording to the manner of their fathers, and when the demands of life 
were urging and the intercourse with the world no longer permitted 
a distinction in garments, the attachment to the old fashion sur- 
rounded by a religious halo took refuge in the house of worship ; 
men entered the synagogue, first daily, then every Sabbath ; later 
only on holidays, clothed in a mantle and barret-cap ; but when the 
reforming time had abolished this, the barret, known under the 
name " broad cap," was atill obligatory for those who were called to 
the Thora. All these splendors are entombed and have passed into 
oblivion. One thing has remained, viz., the covering of the head 
while praying, of which there is question here. Not a long time ago, 
even that Israelite who in his house, in his store, or even at table, 
was found bareheaded, passed as a renegade. Life has also ban- 
ished this erroneous notion. Now only the covering of the head 
during the prayer is still left as the last palladiunr of this Talmudi- 
cal system of isolation, and therefore this hot contest. Talmudical 
orthodoxy says it must be preserved, not because a Jewish religious 
thought is expressed therein, but becaune bareheadedness is a noc- 
Israelitish custom. And reform says, this custom must be abol- 
ished, because it does not represent a Jewish, nor a general religious 
idea, because it is the rest of a national partition wall, which is an 
obstruction in the path of Judaism destined to widen its circles, ajid 
to extend its sphere into the outside world." 
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[Appendix B.] 

CREMATION FROM THE JEWISH STANDPOINT. 

By Dr. H. Schlaiipfcr. Albuy. V. V. 

Mb. Prebident and Brethren : — It ia certainly a burning ques- 
tion which our Executive Committee has assigned to me to dis- 
CU88 before you. Within the pale of our American Judaism, how- 
ever, it has not evoked such ardent partisanship of pro and con, 
as among our brethren in Europe. In our country of vast dimen- 
sions and a comparatively sparse population, the encroachments of 
the dead upon the domain of the living are not so painfully felt as in 
the old, densely populated European countries. It ia therefore nat- 
ural that the question has aroused by far greater interest among our 
brethren in Europe than among us. During the last ten or fifteen 
years European Judaism has produced quite a respectable literature 
treating on this subject. As my friend, Dr. Philipson, has kindly in- 
formed me. Dr. Hamburger in his Supplement Band. II. to his Real 
Encyclopasdia, Article " Feuerbestattung," has carefully collated all 
the more important publications. I am very sorry that I could not 
obtain this valuable aid, though I tried hard enough. I could avail 
myself only of Perles' Arts, in Frankel's Monatsschrift, '■ Die Lei- 
chenverbrennung in den alten Bibelversionen," and his " Leichenbe- 
atattung," ibid., 1861, and Saalschutz "Archieologie II.," p. 146. All 
the other vast literature on the subject was inaccessible to me. You 
will therefore excuse what incompleteness there may be noticeable 
in my essay. Probably you will be so much more inclined to be 
lenient aa, with us, the question is not yet of such great practical 
moment. But, if you remember, that with ua every movement 
moves with infinitely greater rapidity than with our brethren in 
Europe; that a great many questions of reform, which had been 
settled theoretically in Europe, were here carried into effect without 
much ado, while in Europe the old and antiquated forms are still 
Aspt up, you will not withhold your earnest attention from this dis- 
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cussion which, perhaps sooner than we think, may require a practi- 
cal application. We shall, no doubt, have to take position toward 
it. It is not quite 80 unio^portant aa it may seem. 

Our Executive Committee have properly circumscribed the ques- 
tion to " Cremation from a Jewish Standpoint," For there are va- 
rious points of view from which we may approach the subject. For 
instance, we may consider it from the sanitary standpoint, or that 
of mere humanity. As long as we occupy these positions only, I 
venture to say, a decision will readily be reached. There can be no 
doubt that a due concern for the sanitary welfare of society, as well 
as a due concern for the harrowing feelings and sensations that ac- 
company the burial of the dead, will most emphatically declare that 
cremation is the only rational method of disposing of the dead. 
Our present method of burial, though every possible precaution be 
taken (which in most cases it is not) is injurious to the living. A 
certain amount of irrespirable gas will always escape into the air, or 
into the sewage drains, and thus reach houses, or will percolate so 
as to contaminate the water which is afterward used. The most 
distinguished physicians and chemists have unhesitatingly advocated 
cremation as the method " which can not offend the living and shall 
render the remains of the dead absolutely innocuous." (S. Britan- 
nica, Vol. VL, Art. Cremation.) 

Considered as a matter of mere humanity cremation will com- 
mend itself still more strongly. It does away with the horror which 
the thought of a possible burial while still alive has for so many ; 
and it does away with the no less horrible thought of putrefaction, 
that the body of our beloved, when deposited in that dark pit, must 
become the prey of the ''small cold worm that fretteth the en- 
shrouded form." Cremation would do away with these and other 
exceedingly unpleasant, not to aay disgusting, feelings. 

The objections to this innovation arise when we approach it from 
a religious standpoint. And these objections can not lightly be 
brushed aside. You know that religion^strange to say — even in 
those cases where it could not exert its beneficent influence so long 
as life lasted, will be called iu to lend its magic spell at the grave. 
Of course, we need take no account of excrescenses which have 
degenerated into superstition ; but religion has indubitably a legiti- 
mate and very prominent place at the death-bed, in the house of 
mourning and at the final disposition of the body, the holy shrine, 
from which the immortal spirit has gone forth. Her voice must be 
heard respectfully. And I need not tell yoiithat, in moat caaei, the 
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voice of all and every form of religion of the civilized world has 
been, and still ia raised, against " Cremation," 

The Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and the 
final judgment, when body and soul will have to be judged together 
(doctrines which Christianity received as an inheritance of that 
phase of Judaism out of which it sprang forth) were undoubtedly 
the principal cause that the ancient heathen custom of burning the 
body was rejected as an abomination, and the Jewish mode of burial 
adopted. To bury the dead, as we do now, there can be no gainsay- 
ing, is a Jewish custom. 

Then, we should judge, cremation from a Jewish standpoint is in- 
admissible. Yet, let us not be too hasty. The real spirit of Juda- 
ism can not be learned from a custom which developed out of the 
peculiar views and ideas of a single phase of its gradual develop- 
ment The history of Judaism and its development is a very long 
one ; and, if we trace its course far enough upward, we shall find 
that other customs prevailed ; that, in fact, originally the Hebrew 
mode of disposing of the dead was cremation and not burial. 

It is true, we have to go up very far — to prehistoric times. But 
the sacred literature of the Bible has preserved unmistakable, though 
only faint, traces of this primitive custom. We shall also find 
that, even in Biblical times, cremation was resorted to in extra- 
ordinary cases. Josh. vii. 26, 26, we find that Achan and his family 
were stoned, and then their bodies were burned. ^KIB" ^3 WK IDTl^l 
PK3 DJllK lB^1ff*1 .jaw " and all Israel stoned him with stones and 
burned them with fire." In I. Sam. xxxi. 12, 13, we hear that the 
grateful inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead rescued the bodies of King 
Saul and his sons from the walla of Beth-Shan, brought them to 
their own city and burned them. T:3 n'13 n«l SlKff H^i: n« inp'l 

These, we shall admit, were extraordinary cases from which we 
may not derive any conclusive argument. But, that the custom of 
burning the dead must formerly have been a universal one, we leam 
from Amos vi. 10, where the nearest blood-relation is called CpOD, 
" the combustor." He is placed in juxtaposition with m, the uncle, 
IBIDOI YITI Wlffil, "and his uncle or combustor will take him." 
Even the phrase ISKI iBy '23K1 (Gen. xviii. 27) " I am but dust and 
ashes," points in that direction. The fact is, as Jacob Grimm in 
hifl treatise, " Ueber das Verbrennen der Leichen " ( Kleine Schriften 
n., p. 226) has conclusively shown, among almost all ancient nations 
the burning of the dead was the primitive custom. Gradually it 
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gave way to that of burial. Of this language is the clearest evi- 
dence, for it preserved the terms and expressions which were formed 
when combustion was the prevailing custom. Thus the Greek 
oopit meant originally the " urn," but afterward the coffin ; rt/i^ in 
Latin " tumba," originally meant the funeral pyre, afterward the 
" grave ;" and even the Hebrew plK " coffin " is related to " uma," 
the urn, which, in its turn, is derived from " uro," to bum (Grinun, 
ibid., p. 234). 

There can be no doubt that the primitive custom among the He- 
brews, as among most of the ancient nations, was to burn the dead. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, among the Hebrews, this custom 
had to give way to that of burial at a very early period. And the 
principal reason which brought about this change can still be traced 
in the Scriptures. From Jer. xxxiv. 5 and II. Chron, xvi. 14 ; xxi. 19, 
we learn that the custom prevailed to place the dead body of kings on 
a bed filled " with sweet odors and divers kind of spices, prepared by 
the apothecaries' art," which, after the body had been deposited in 
the tomb, were burnt " in a very great burning which they made," 
This " very great burning " was evidently a relic from the time, when 
combustion was the general custom, and reappeared at the more 
pompous burial of kings and other great men, even as late as the 
time of R. Gamaliel. We read in the Talmud ( Ab. Sara, 11a) pfilUff 

^jj |^B^^Iff» Dtfsi .... "nwr, ■'S-n m»D la p«i d'^^dh by 
;pTn 'J 1 now nffyoi .... D'K'tfjn by pBiit? "p ca^on 
•nvi ma cyat? n:n a^bpi^H vSy c\-\m to honor the older 

R. Gamaliel, Onkelos, the proselyte, made a funeral pyre at the 
expense of 70 tyrian minas. 

The " sweet odors and divers kind of spices" that were still burned 
at the funeral of kings, had been found necessary to apply, when 
the body itself was placed on the funeral pyre, in order to mask the 
loathsome odors of the burning flesh (just as at the temple service 
sweet incense was used). This, however, was a very expensive lux- 
ury in which the richest only could indulge. Most of the time 
burning of the dead was by no means inoffensive to the sensa- 
tion of the survivors, especially the relatives. The simpler and 
easier way of disposing of the dead naturally suggested itself. They 
could be hidden out of sight by laying them away in natural or arti- 
ficial caves, or covering them up with earth and allowing the same 
process of combustion and dissolution which formerly was rapidly 
performed before their eyes to go on slowly in the darkness of the 
grave. That any danger or inconvenience to the living should arise 
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rom this new mode of disposing of the dead, of course, never en- 
tered their mind. On the contrary, there remained a certain horror 
of having the human body burned. This manifests itself very 
clearly in the extraordinary pain which the Targumim and old com- 
mentators take in explaining away every allusion to the ancient 
custom of burning the dead. For instance, Amos vi. 10, the Targum 
renders KTp'D n*31p Hi'^O''' 'which changes the "combustor" into 
the relative, who savet the body from combustion. Josh. vii. 25, the 
Targum translates «»:3Ka Jinn* ID'STT IfD »m:3 iinn^ H'plKl 
they burned their goods and chattels only, after they had stoned the 
persons; and so in every place (S. Perles, Die Leic hen verb renung 
in den alten Bibelversionen, Prankel's Monatschr., 1869, p. 76). 
" Rashi " and the other commentators follow closely the Targumim. 
Only Kimchi ppD D'ttnETI E) and commentary (ad. loc.) says tllDD 
lEHBW "0 •\D^bD jHEinff pJ^D CinBD tP'T TOK ""nK «in. From the 
teachers of the Talmud combustion is so far removed that they do 
not consider it at all. 

It is beyond caviling that, in the course of time, the burial of the 
dead was considered the only fit and decent mode of disposing of 
the dead among the Jews. It became the prevailing custom. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that it was only a' custom, and 
that one which, in its turn, had supplemented the older custom of 
combustion for some very good reasons. 

It comibended itself, because it eeemed to be the simplest, least 
expensive and least offensive mode of disposing of the dead. The 
ancient way of combustion must have been not only very expen- 
sive, but extremely repulsive to the surviving friends. Just think of 
the huge funeral pyre that had to be built up ; of the fierce or some- 
times slowly smouldering flames that were devouring the body before 
the eyes of the surviving friends ; the unbearable smoke and the 
loathsome odora that arose ; and after all this had been gone 
through with, there still remained some bones which had not been 
consumed by the flames. These had to be carefully picked out 
from the debris to be deposited either in caves, or tombs, or graves. 
Waa it not natural that the burial of the whole body appeared so 
much more rational and simple? 

It was something altogether different from cremation as recom- 
mended by modern science. This is a process which need have 
nothing repelling or disgusting. The body is deposited in a heated 
chamber ; it does not come in contact with the flames ; there are no 
loathsome odors, or noxious gases, because they are all consumed ; 
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the harrowing eenaations that accompany the lowering of the coffin 
into that ugly hole, called the grave ; the dull, hollow thuds which 
sicken the heart, as the clods are falling one by one on the coffin, 
are all done away with. The coffin with the body is taken out of 
sight, and, after a few hours, the dust and ashes of the beloved form, 
which once enshrined the soul, are delivered to the safe-keeping of 
those who naturally wish to honor even the dust and ashes of their 
loved ones. The very same reasons, it seems to me, which in past 
ages, induced our forefathers to prefer burial to combustion, ought 
to be potent enough to make us prefer cremation to burial. 

Besides this, sanitary reasons must also have led to this change 
of custom To burn the body, as they did in olden times, required 
great preparations, which, in the case of poorer people, were not 
only very expensive, but took a long time to complete and occa- 
sioned a most undesirable delay. The Mishna (Sanhed, 46, 9) says : 
n»yn Vh2 ISIJ? ino n» I'^on Vs " whoever keeps his dead over night 
transgresses against a prohibitive command." In the Orient the 
dead body decomposes so much more rapidly, and becomes both 
loathsome and dangerous to the living. Hence the wise injunction 
which, as you know, was scrupulously complied with by medieeval 
Judaism in climates, where the oriental custom was nothing lees 
than wise ; simply because they desired to live up to the maxim, 
rPJniDD 'intE'''S Vhl, not to change the ancient custom of the fathers 
But could they do so? You know very well that the customs of 
burial among the Jews, as well as all their other customs, changed 
continually with the mutation of time and history. Even orthodox 
Judaism has none of the ancient funeral processions, which stopped 
in the streets as frequently as possible to change the bearers (Berach. 
176); has no wailing women, no funeral music, or dirges; no 
funeral torches (Ber., 53a), which were all considered indispensa- 
ble, so that even the poorest had to have, at least, two flutes and one 
wailing woman (Kethuh. 466) Our burial customs have changed 
and are continually changing. I, for one, can not see any reason 
why it may not again change radically and return to the primitive 
custom of combustion. 

To justify such a change we must again emphasize that the dis- 
posing of the dead by burial is no Jewish law or positive command ; 
it is simply a custom. The Talmud recognizes this fact. In San- 
hed. 46ft we read mnn p "i3p^ '01 'rn'< '3 pyoffi DVffD i:m* t idk 

EID Where have we in the Torah any hint that the dead should 
e buried? On the same page we read " When King Saporss, th« 
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'STsee, who abhorred burial, asked R. Chama ]*3D mnn ID map 
p'rHfM " Where is burial commanded in your law? " he kept silence 
and could not reply. In fact, the teachers of the Talmud were not 
sure why burial was considered absolutely necessary. Wru DlffD *K 
ITiBD CltPO ■•[< whether it was that the disgrace of the dead should 
be prevemed (for throughout antiquity, except among the Paraees, 
it was looked upon as the moat terrible fate to leave one's body 
unburied), or for the sake of atonement, that the body should be 
returned to the bosom of mother earth {Sanh., 466) There is no 
law which prescribes burial. It is a mere custom which, in former 
ages, was intimately connected with certain eschatologlcal ideas, and, 
on this account, was considered absolutely necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of the dearest hopes and highest aspirations, viz., the resur- 
rection of the dead and the enjoyment of everlasting bliss. 

Modem Judaism has discarded the ancient eschatology, and 
returned to the simple faith and belief in immortality, as implied or 
presumed in the finer and sublimer passages of the Scriptures ; aa 
Ps. xlix. 16 ; Ixxiii. 24, where death is looked upon as a return to God. 
" But God will redeem my soul from the power of Sheol, for Be teill 
receive me." " Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel and aflenoard 
receive me to glory." " My desh and my heart faileth, but Ood it the 
etrevfith of my heart and my portion forever." It ia not a descent to 
the darkness of the pit, but an ascent to the light in which we shall 
see God more clearly, (Ps. xvii. 15.) "As for me, I shall behold thy 
face in righteousness : I will be satisfied, when I awake, with behold- 
ing thy form." (Job xix. 26, 27.) " And after my skin, even this 
body, ia destroyed, then without my flesh shall I see God ; and 
whom I, even I, shall see for myself; and mine eyes shall behold 
and not a stranger " (i. e., my consciousness of being the same I 
was, when on eartb, shall remain). Death is looked upon as the 
mysterious outlet which leads to bliss andjoy. (Ps. xvi. 11). "Thou 
wilt show me the path of life; in thy presence ia fullness of joy; 
in thy right hand there are pleasures for ever more." 

We may doubt whether this is really the correct, or, at least, the 
only possible interpretation of these passages ; but we can not doubt 
that this aspiration pervades not only the whole development of 
Judaism, but the Scriptures even there, where they observe a modest 
and reticent silence in regard to the future state. What elae could 
it mean that " our days here on earth are but a pilgrimage ;" that 
" we are strangers and sojourners as all our fathers were," if not 

lat we are bound to a permanent and better home, where we are to 
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the manor born? The Talmud elaboratee this idea by the assertion 
(Moed K. 9b.) KTi'S «0^y Km BrEWK KD^JJ 'Kns " this world is 
the temporary lodging place," the " hoapitium," and the world to 
come " the real home." 

These simpler and sublimer views have again become the escha- 
tology of our modern Judaism ; and this, surely, does not demand 
as an indispensable condition the slow and loathsome dissolution of 
the body in a pit, a process which poisons the air and the water, and 
endangers the health and life of those we leave behind. Cremation 
may be accompanied with the same pious rites and ceremonies aa 
burial, and the dust and ashes of our dead surrounded with even 
greater respectful veneration than they are now. Our religious 
sense need not be shocked or violated in the least. 

So much is sure : the spirit of Judaism is not against, but most 
decidedly for, cremation. 
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From the dwelling of Thy holineBB I call on Thee ; Lord, aoBwer 
me in Thy loving kindness ! Be with me that I may annoUDce Thy 
praises in the congregation of Thy holy ones ! Open my eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law I And create unto 
all of us, Thy children, a pure heart, and a firm spirit restore within 
oa that the work of our hands may be established, now and forever ! 
Amen. 

CoLLEAQUEB AND FtUENDs : — With thoughts of peace and wishes 
of good we have come to this place of gathering, to meet our brother- 
workers face to face, to strengthen each other's hands in the friendly 
clasp, to fire each other's hearts in the unrestrained communion of 
ardent words. Scattered as we live over the boundless stretches of 
our land, we hasten to these holy convocations with so much greater 
joy, with 80 much richer hopes. The rabbi, with but few excepted 
instances, stands in all the vaetness and difficulty of his sphere 
alone. His people, animated with the energy of a reawakened life, 
stride on from year to year with a giant's pace ; a complicated and 
overbearing present defies every guidance of precedent from the 
past; and into the tumult of a thousand distracting noises the 
rabbi is placed, free leader of a faith white with the snows of age, 
yet afiame with the fire of youth and vigor. Amid the people under 
his care, trusting at times, again heedless, the burden of respon- 
sibility lies heavily upon him; and he turns with an expectant joy 
to the welcome colleague, to seek his counsel, to confide doubts and 
uncertainties, to exchange thoughts and methods and ideals. He 
meets the thinker and he meets the man ; the former refreshes him 
with the new lights and interesting reBections of a mind dififerently 
made ; but it is the latter, the man, who strengthens him ; it is the 
outflow of personalities, here genial and kindly, there fervid and 
earnest, that cheers to new labors by the imparted electric force and 
play of a teeming spiritual life. 
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From the thought and the life inextricably blended, ae their high- 
est final fruit, we ought to take with us- a new dedication to our 
sacred work, a reawakeued and re-exalted love for our tasks, as if we 
had indeed reconaecrated ourselves to our work, bringing back all 
our purest ambitions in garments shining and new. Upborne by 
this hope we enter these courts of our God, and having listened to 
the voices of learning, of experience, of research and of reasoning, 
we bend our heads in the reverence of worship as we open our hearts 
to the pleading words of exhortation. 

The word of the pulpit — what ought it to be and what to do? 
Never, perhaps, in the entire history of the Jewish pulpit have opin- 
ions differed so widely on this subject. We have at the one extreme 
the dogmatic sermon, at the other extreme the scientific lecture. The 
one rabbi discusses literary novelties in the pulpit, another brings 
back the style of the Derasha. In one pulpit the language of the 
street is installed with its slovenly indelicacies, in another the stilted 
rhetoric of the commencement speaker holds forth in all the splendor 
of flourish and tinsel. The eame preacher who thinks it necessary 
to deliver serial lectures on Jewish history preaches in the same 
pulpit with brand-new citations from never a Jewish source, as if his 
teachings had grown on any but Jewish soil. It is the confusion of 
individualism gone mad, the blind groping and aimless experiment- 
ing of bewildered men. In this angry sea of contending noises let 
us cast our soundings on the bottoms of eternal truth ; Judaism has 
been one in all the ages ; each link in the chain of its development 
is clasped firmly in the one before and in that after it. Our age, too, 
must take its appointed place in the chain of continuity, and follow 
like the others unchangeable laws of natural growth. By the exam- 
ple of the past, from the demands of the present and the hopes of 
the future, which are the guiding purposes and laws of Jewish 
pulpit- teaching in these modern times? 

We will wreathe our words like a clinging ivy around the pillar of 
a biblical verse ; thus will our thoughts be certain to climb upward 
on strong support. " Like the rain," says a verse in Isaiah, ch. Iv,, 
" like as the rain cometh down and the snow from the heavens ; and 
thither it returneth not, until it hath watered the earth and caused 
it to bring forth and sprout, until it hath given seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater, even so shall be my word which shall come 
forth from my mouth, nh nCEH D^Dffn JD i'jffm DOTH Tl' 1t?«3 'a 
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The comparison of teaching with the various forma and uses of 
water is a famitiar one to the student of the Bible ; the fountain of 
waters, the living spring, the well-cemented cistern, the refreshing 
fain, all these are symbols of truth and its blessings ; drouth and 
desert are images for ignorance ; a panting thirst pictures eagerness 
for knowledge, longing for worship. The comparison in our verse is 
elaborate ; it does not content itself with stating the objects com- 
pared ; it enters into details ; it seeks to cover the principal points of 
resemblance. 

CDPn ID jSffm Dffjn TT* IffM "As the rain and the snow 
come down from the heavens " : tlie word of the pulpit, before it is 
ever spoken, must come with the force and dignity of a higher 
authority. It can not afford to range itself in debate on equal terms 
with press or platform ; it can not rest its confidence in the weapons 
of logic and learning ; it can not enter the arena of contending in- 
fluences with the every-day armor of common-sense and plain jus- 
tice ; it must strive to occupy higher levels, to come with a. more 
solemn voice and bearing. If the preacher can not speak, like the 
prophet, as the mouthpiece of God, if he can not claim for himself 
divine inspiration, if he abandons the claim of that inspiration even 
for the book which contains his text — there is one inspiration still 
which clothes him with the lofty halos of the divine messenger, and 
that is the inspiration of reverent earnestness, of the high-aiming 
man whose life is spent in the service of the ideal. 

It has become the fashion for the preacher in our day to play the 
dilettant of all serious sciences, to use the pulpit as an entrench- 
ment from which to fire at plodding investigators hastily snatched 
and ill-assorted missiles out of their own armory. With little 
preparation, less time and still less care, yet with all the partiality 
bom of deliberate prejudgment, ministers come to a hurried study 
of delicate problems, to enter in their pulpits the ridiculously unequal 
and shamefully arrogant contest with master minds and patient 
workers. Denouncing in the same breath all half-knowledge and un- 
ripe judgment as irreverent and unjust, they drag their sacred calling 
into controversies to which they can bring only impotence and 
incompetence. Here subject, method, spirit and language are foreign 
to the pulpit; scientific investigation, philosophic controversy find 
their proper sphere in the press, where contests are waged on equal 
ground. But " as the rain and the snow come down from the 
heavens," so the word of the preacher : its personal force can reside 
lly in the elevation of its origin, in its outflow from the purest 
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aspirations, from the moat sincere reverence, from the moat profound 
earnestness of which human bouIb are capable. After the latest fact 
of science has been considered, after the last deduction has been 
made, after philosophy has constructed its moat recent syBtems, the 
battle between the spiritual and the material view remains as unde- 
cided as ever ; and again, each time, it is the heart out of which are 
the issues of life : the preacher, learned as he may be, has in the 
pulpit only one legitimate authority, not the authority of the achoUr, 
the speaker, the master of fact, thought or word, but the force of 
the morally sublime man, of the interpreter of man's most godlike 
parts, as a voice lent to all the highest longinga of the human 
heart. His word must come from the heavens ; in his themes, in 
hia conceptions, in his treatment, there must be something elevated, 
something which, like the rain, directs men's hearts unto the heavens, 
from which, as an exalted blessing, it comes to them. 

nn-iDsni rrfbTA pun riK rrnn ok 'D 3nr vh noiPi own tv ibtm 

" Ab the rain returneth not until it hath watered the earth, so that 
it bring forth and sprout, so shall be my word." — A valuable lesson is 
compared most frequently to the golden seed, sunk into fertile soil. 
Yet it IB one of the most common experiences of the educator that, 
in a literal sense, we can not give aeeda to the human soul, that we 
are limited to developing such aeeda as we can find. We can not 
create, we can only unfold ; we can not add, we can only expand. 
What is the action of the rain and the snow? Do they originate 
anything ? They strengthen and they protect ; they feed and warm ; 
they enrich the ground so that it can bring forth. The seed ia there ; 
the warmth and the moisture must give strength to the life that ia 
in it. What can the Jewish pulpit do for Judaism? How shall 
it ever arouse that interest in our past, that enthuaiaam for our lit- 
erature, that devotion to Jewish thought and Jewiah virtues for 
which we seek in vain, even among our intelligent claasee of young 
and old? WQI lectures on Jewiah history or literature bring about 
such longed-for results? Systematic knowledge and thorough in- 
formation can never be gleaned from the passing word. Array your 
facts in the most logical succeBsion, paint your pictures in the rich- 
est colors, clothe your words in the most attractive garb, such 
information will glide apast the listening minds like the Seeing 
shadows of a landscape by the windowa of a speeding railroad car. 
Facts must be fixed in the mind by faithful study. The pulpit will 
never be itself or attain anything by aping the professorial cathedra. 
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We can not teach, we must impress ; it is not knowledge we can 
give, but impulse ; not the bare fact, but the strong, personal en- 
thusiasm. 

And thiB is not a less, but a more. The best that one man can 
give to another is not the knowledge he has mastered, but the love 
by which he has risen to mastery ; the greatest teachers have not 
been those who have known how to inculcate the largest amount of 
information, but those who have succeeded in imparting the strong- 
est and most abiding impulses to study. That is the mistake of 
American education that it stores where it ought to stir, that it sets 
up quantity as its measure of mental digestion, rather than appetite 
and zest for increase. In sympathy with this error we examine for 
facta in our religious schoolo, we multiply lectures and sermons, 
measure the preacher's usefulness by the number of his hearers, when 
no visible number or measure can indicate how strongly a person- 
ality has made itself felt, how widely an example, an inspiration 
iitkS cast its beneficent rays. Silent is the life under the snowy 
ehroud ; silent the drinking and spreading at the root ; invisible and 
immeasurable, too, is the growth of hearts under the blessed rays 
and rains of a noble example. 

The rain returneth not, furthermore, " until it hath brought forth 
need for the sower and bread for the eater." The seed and the bread, 
they stand for the beginning and the end. The seed is all promise 
and hidden possibility, the bread is secure possession and last ful- 
fillment. In the seed there is already the bread, unlimited possibil- 
ities of future bread ; the bread is there, ready to be used. The 
Jewish preacher stands between the harvest of a mighty past and 
the seed-time of a glowing future. Reaping and sowing, with him, 
go hand in hand. He deals with a people whose education has been 
the work of centuries, in whom strange fortunes and vicissitudes 
have reared certain virtues, certain capabilities, like a bread of life, 
fit to nourish and to sustain. They are known and familiar to all 
the world ; to enumerate them here would be mere idle boasting. 
He has the seed, however, too, a seed with a strong life, a seed with 
a life peculiar to itself, with preferences, inclinations, aptitudes, to 
unfold which is the gardener's delicate art and proud achievement. 
Let him remember the great law of all unfolding, the law which re- 
qoiree that justice be done to individual peculiarities in food and 
treatment. It is the great mystery of the seed, illumining at once 
the definiteness and the impenetrahleness of the divine plan, that in 
^^^ ita minuteness, it is gifted with well-defined powers of assimila- 
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tion which will result in one kind of fruit, more or less perfect, but 
in no other kind. And nature ia just to the claims of the seed ; for 
one of her beneficent laws is this, that she differentiates continually, 
that new species are created, each to work in its chosen and proper 
sphere. 

These are profound lessons to the gardeners from God's own 
boundless garden. Let ub prepare the soil for the seed. Let our 
endeavor be to cherish that seed with a view to its special promise. 
The Jew is a type, if there is a type in hiatory. He is no abstrac- 
tion, no pretense for certain ideas, he is a reality, clothed with the 
flesh and sinew of the clear-cut individual. Why should we make 
an abstraction of him ? Why should we dilute him in tepid waters 
of humanity, when he has concrete habits of good-doing, long-cher- 
ished, part and parcel of his Jewish heart 7 Wherefore exchange 
the vivid coloring of the old Jewish Mitzvah for the pale tints of 
modern ethics? Wherefore foreign imitation, however elegant, in 
the place of spontaneous expression ? 

It is true, we are, in these times, pioneers on diflSeult roads. To 
the energy of stimulating discovery which has driven the world for- 
ward in this feverish century, the Jew, intense in all his ambitions, 
has added the burning ardor of a man, new-knighted with the dig- 
nities of citizenship, hurrying with cries of triumph to the foremost 
van of progress. The bread of life, his religion, he takes along in 
his march to blessed lands ; but the leaven of ripeness has not fer- 
mented it ; it is travel-food, hastily made, hurriedly eaten, baked in 
the newly-risen sun, not in the old, tried furnace at home. To drop 
the simile and to state the fact, the Jew is not of yesterday, and can 
not be specially born again for to-morrow ; standing at the cradle 
of humanity he has grown in ages what he is and only ages can un- 
make him. In the broad spirit of this noble era he greets melodious 
echoes of familiar sounds : the godlikeness of man, the equality of 
races and creeds, the hope for the future, the vigor for work, the 
earnestness of duty, they beat in his heart upon sounding chords of 
sympathy and enthusiasm ; he feels like one that would fling away 
the gathered wealth of a lifetime to rush free-handed into the arms 
of the new-found friend. 

It is generously prompted and nobly intended; is it thoughtful? 
ia it reverent? is it just? Friends, it is Gientile's hardest task to un- 
derstand and to remember that prophet and Jew are of one family, 
that the exalted thought of the Bible is representative of the modem, 
was representative of the medieval, as it was of the ancient Jew, that 
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^BUite wonderful loyalty that has preserved the Jeirish race, that 
i this same loyalty has kept in vigor and purity the ancient Jewish 
I epirit. The ages before ub, the thoughts, the deeds, the words re- 
t corded in them, they are a grand illustrated edition of the bible of 
I our life ; here the Jewish spirit has left its monuments with inscrip- 
i tions, speaking forth the very soul of the Jew, With the reverence 
I of affectionate children let us study these inscriptions ; let us dis- 
V cover in them and win from them the world-wide, precious meaning 
} of Jew and Judaism. And then let us not be content to stand among 
[■ men as their noble brothers, to bring unto them vague, rote-learned 
s of general well-wishing and broad ideality ; as Jews let ue 
> come unto them, with all that makes and all that raises the Jew 
I and let U8 strive to bring to honor the Jewish name as the name for 

1 strong, aimful, lofty soul-life after its own kind. Then, when we 
I shall have arrayed ourselves fearlessly in our father's coat of many 
[ colors, seeking for our brothers at the father's best, the dreams of 
[ Joseph will come to honor at last : golden grain and lofty star will 
\ bow down before Israel ; for the richest harvest of good will be 
t Iflrael's, and brightest will shine the star of his name in the galaxy 
] of nations I Amen I 
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[Appendix D.] 



JUDAISM AND THE REPUBLICAN FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

By Dr. DuTid Philipion. 

Twice in the course of their histor}' as a nation, the Jews lost 
their land and were scattered to strange countries: the first time 
when Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, destroyed Jerusalem and 
led its inhabitants captive to Babylonia; the second time when 
TitUB, the Roman, with his conquering legions, subdued Palestine, 
sacked the holy city, burned the temple and put an end to Jewish 
national existence, for dating with that catastrophe the Jews ae a 
nation ceased to exist, but lived on as a religious community only. 
Prom both of these periods we have authoritative expressions of the 
relation of the Jews, and hence of Judaism, to the existing govern- 
ment. The twenty-ninth chapter of the book of Jeremiah contains 
a letter written by the prophet to the exiles, whom the Babylonian 
king carried away from Jerusalem ; in it we read the following piece 
of advice : " Build ye houses and dwell therein ; plant gardens and 
eat their fruit ; " * ' seek the welfare of the city whither I 
have banished you and pray in its behalf unto God, for in its welfare 
Bhall ye fare well." And about one hundred and fifty years after 
the second destruction of Jerusalem, Samuel, a Jewish teacher liv- 
ing in Nehardea, ga^'e expression to the sentiment, " The law of the 
government is law." These two expressions, " Seek the welfare of 
the city whither I have banished you and pray in its behalf," and 
"The law of the government is law," embody the relation of Juda- 
ism to the various governments under whose jurisdiction the Jews 
throughout these many centuries have lived. Loyalty to crown and 
state, interest in the land of their sojourn, fealty to the laws appear 
everywhere to have guided them. Generally they stood without the 
law, they were considered aliens dwelling in the land on sufferance, 
but where they were permitted to enjoy the righte of citizenship, 
then were none who were more ardent in farthering the welfare of 
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i state. The words that the Jewish atatesman, Isaac Abarbanel, 
ia said to have epoken in the bearing of the king, queen and court 
of Spain at the time that he plead, though in vain, for the revoca- 
tion of the dread decree banishing alt the Jews from the realm, well 
expresB the feelings of the Jews toward any land wherein they dwelt 
and wherein they were permitted to live their lives and pursue their 
avocations peacefully : "We are not strangers in a strange land, 
we are sons of Spain. Under the citron and the pomegranate on 
the banks of the Tagua, the Jews could forget the cedars of Lebanon ; 
here found they the apples of paradise and the myrtle to crown their 
vines. • " • Where is there aland which can recall auoh fond rec- 
ollections as this, our fatherland? Where the nation to which the 
history of a thousand years attaches us like the Spanish? and may 
the king forgive the word of his servant, we were not unworthy 
citizens of this realm, not for naught was the intimacy of the Jews with 
the noble and brave people of this land. If elsewhere Israel beneath 
the oppression of barbarian people sunk into the slough of igoo 
ranee and superstition, stained its life by base dealings, here it 
was otherwise. We have cultivated the arts and sciences which en- 
noble the spirit of man, men whose names will be mentioned with 
reverence by the latest generations taught here. King Alphonso did 
nothesitate toBUrroundhimseifwithourwiaemen. • • • A courtier 
showed the wife of King Henry a aynagogue which stood next to a 
church, and said : ' For many years the synagogue stands next to 
our church, and each people worship undisturbed.' The queen 
answered : ' 'Tis well ; may synagogue and church touch until both 
shall fall into ruins.' • ■ • As Island here, my king, I stand for 
an ancient people whose roote are sunk deep into Hispania'e soil. 
6 grant us this land ; in the name of my people I offer every sac- 
rifice which the fatherland may require; I offer all our riches— take 
them, 'tis but a small gift for the air of freedom which is wafted 
from Hispania's mountains." 

Love of country, attachment to the government breathe in every 
Bentence, and like sentiments moved the Jews in every land in which 
they enjoyed the least rights. 

After these few general remarks on the feeling of the Jews toward the 
lands and governments within whose conBnes they may have lived, 
I turn to the consideration of my special theme, "Judaism and the 
Republican Form of Government." Several years ago our ex-min- 
ister to Turkey, Mr. Oscar 8. Straus, published an interesting little 
book entitled " The Origin of the Republican Form of Government." 
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The last two chapters of the book are headed " The Hebrew Com- 
monwealth and the First Federal Republic," and "The Influence of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth Upon the Origin of the Republican Gov- 
ernment in the United States." In the former of these chapters he 
argucB that the government of the Hebrews in the time of Moses, 
Joshua and the Judges was a federal republic, and that, as he puts 
it, 1,500 years or more before the Christian era, before Rome had 
obtained a foothold in history, 500 yearB before Homer sang, and 
1,000 years before Plato had dreamed of his ideal republic, when all 
Western Europe was an untrodden wilderness, the children of Israel 
on the banks of the Jordan, who had just emerged from centuries of 
bondage, not only recognized the guiding principles of civil and 
religious liberty that " all men are created equal, that God and the 
law are the only kings, but also established a free commonwealth, a 
pure democratic republic under a written constitution, ' a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.' " In the last 
chapter of the book, the author quotes freely from the sermons and 
utterances of eminent scholars and divines of revolutionary timeB to 
show the great influence that the old Jewish state, as governed in 
the premonarchical days had on shaping the new American govern- 
ment. 

To give but one specimen of the style of that day, I reproduce here 
an extract from an election sermon preached in 1775 by Samael 
Langdon, President of Harvard College: "The Jewish govern- 
ment, according to the original constitution, if considered merely 
in a civil view, was a perfect republic. And let them who cry of the 
divine right of kings consider that the form of government which 
had a proper claim to a divine establishment was so far from in- 
cluding the idea of a king that it was a high crime for Israel to aak 
to be in this respect like other nations, and when they were thus 
gratified, it was rather as a just punishment for their folly. Every 
nation when able and agreed has a right to set up over itself any 
form of government which to it may appear most conducive to its 
common welfare. The civil polity of Israel is doubtless an excellent 
general model, allowing for some peculiarities ; at least some princi- 
pal laws and orders of it may be copied in more modern establish- 
ments." There can be no doubt but that the Biblical ideas and 
models exerted great influence on the minds of the early American 
patriots ; they were descended from the Puritans and Pilgrims, and 
we know how exactly they modeled their lives on Biblical lines, 
and how they regarded themselves as the modern Israel. There is 
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mnch truth in the contentioQ that the old Mosaic commoowealth 
influenced in more respects than one the ideas and thoughts of the 
founders of this republic. 

But however that may be Judaism itself as a religion requires for 
its full growth and expansion a republican form of government, a 
government in which there is absolute separation between church 
and state, a government in which every form of thought and belief 
is permitted to work out its own development, a government in 
which no one religion is the state religion, receiving state recogni- 
tion and stale support to the exclusion of all other^t, a government 
in which universal ideas and world-enlarging thoughts may be 
worked out without let or hindrance. I believe that I may cite as 
good Jewish doctrine upon this subject of the relation of church 
and state, some sentences from Mendelssohn's book, "Jerusalem," 
which was written several years after the theoretical doctrine of the 
separation of church and state found practical solution in this 
Uoited States. 

" One of the greatest problems of politics is to determine the 
["proper relation between church and state, between civil and re- 
ligious rights, so that they may not encroach upon one another nor 
become burdens of our social life, incumbering it with greater diffi- 
culties than attach to it naturally." " Church and state both have 
the mission to further human happiness, each in its own way." 
" Neither church nor state has any right to prevent any man from 
enjoying the free exercise of his opinions." "The state has no right 
to appoint men to teach and enforce certain special religious opin- 
ions. Its duty in this respect consists only in appointing teachers 
who shall instruct the children in wisdom and virtue, and who shall 
spread such useful truths as the happiness of human society depend 
upon." "The state has nothing to do with opinions which any rul- 
ing or any subjected church or synagogue accepts or rejects ; it has 
I only to be mindful that no doctrines be spread which are subversive 

' the public weal; it must be watchful only of the observance 
iot these principles in which all agree, without the realization of 
trbich in the life of the people happiness would be only a dream 
ind virtue itself no longer virtue. Naturally the state has no right 

I exclude any person from the enjoyment of political right on 

»;ount of his religion, because, properly speaking, if each will 
nltivate its own premises there can never be any collision between 
ihurch and state. Neither church nor state has any right to arro- 
[ate to itself in matters of belief any further right than the right 
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to teacb, any further power than the power to conviace, any further 
weapon than the weapon of reason." 

Only in a republican government could ideas like unto these find 
full acceptance, and it is only when and where such doctrines are 
fully recognized and completely carried into practice that a religion 
such as Judaism can grow and reach out toward its proper develop- 
ment. For see ! Judaism — and by this term I mean the Judaism of 
the prophets, monotheism joined with the highest morality — is a 
universal religion ; its greatest teachings are the unity of God and 
the dignity of man and it is natural to conclude that only beneath 
the ssgis of a government in which the dignity of man as man, not 
as king or noble but as man alone is the watchword of the law, a 
religion that also preaches this as its highest word respecting 
earthly and human things can properly flourish. Would any one 
for a moment hold that Judaism had any opportunity to grow and 
work out its highest possibilities at any time during the dark and 
middle a^es up to the time of the establishment of a republican 
form of government here? Judaism existed but did not grow. 
Rabhinism, the product of those ages, was a retrograde, not a 
progressive movement. Judaism became a legalism more and 
more intricate, the universalism of the religion of the prophets, 
world-inspiring and world-embracing was cramped into the par- 
ticularism of the halacha excluding and exclusive. How could it 
be otherwise? Christianity was the state religion throughout 
Europe. Judaism was considered a aupergtitio et perjidia, a super- 
stition and a perfidy ; it was compelled for self-preservation to 
make the fence it built about the law ever higher; the Jew was not 
a man in the sense that the Christian was ; he was looked upon as 
accursed, as the deicide, as the proper victim for the Christian to be 
plundered, robbed, exiled, killed ; every government was Christian ; 
above the king and emperor stood the Pope and after the rise of 
Protestantism, in Protestant lands the king was the head of the 
church, no room for any other religion ; church and state were bo 
closely connected that to belong to any religion outside of the 68- 
tablished faith meant to be barred from the enjoyment of the rights 
of citizenship ; such then was the plight of the Jews and of Juda- 
ism until in the fuUneas of time a republic was established on these 
shores. Now came Judaism's opportunity. Events conspired to- 
ward a glorious consummation. Prophetical Judaism, the direct 
outcome of the teachings of Moses, Isaiah, Micah, Zechariah cele- 
brated its re-birth in the nineteenth century ; and how? The reawak- 
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ning began in Germany. The breath of freedom waa wafted upon 
Judaism and it cast off the cerements in which it had so long been 
swathed, and appeared again as the religion of the spirit. That 
grand movement known as reform began its workings and great 
were its first devoted votaries ; Germany was the land of its birth, 
but Germany was not to be the land of its practical workings, the 
early tbought development of reform took place there, the practical 
outcome here ; free movements are hampered in monarchical lands, 
existing institutions always receive the support of the established 
powers ; Geiger at Breelau was compelled to contend not only with 
the orthodox Jewish party, but the Prussian government waa ap- 
pealed to by his opponents and supported tbem ; Einhorn at Pesth 
was compelled to leave his post because the government took steps 
to close the doors of the Reform temple which under his leadership 
stood for the great spiritual ideas of Judaism, and he later came to 
America, for here and here alone was the field for development and 
practical fulfillment of his great and glorious thought. 

Here in America the reform movement could develop and grow ; 
here with our republican form of government, with each and every 
man free to think and believe as he will, Judaism has celebrated a 
re-birth, prophetism the religion of Judaism in all its purity is again 
preached. This, then, is the relation of Judaism to our form of 
government; true republicanism means the appreciation of the dig- 
nity of man, that each one is equal to every other ; true Judaism 
preaching the all fatherhood of God and the all brotherhood of man 
means the same thing. As the republican form of government must 
be adopted in time all over this earth, for it represents the highest 
development of government, so too must the practical spread of the 
doctrines of prophetical Judaism keep pace therewith ; we need 
freedom to unfold and as freedom becomes universal and state- 
churches disappear the religion that the prophets preached, that the 
Jewish scholars expounded, that the rabbis conserved, that the 
reformers of this nineteenth century again unfolded, will and must 
spread ever further. Judaism is in perfect harmony with the law of 
the land ; the two agree perfectly because they can never come into 
conflict. All men are equal before the law, all religions, all opinions 
are equal before the law, all have the same rights and privileges. 
Therefore Judaism is never in harmony with any movement which 
looks toward having the government recognize any religious doc- 
trine, tenet or practice ; therefore Judaism is opposed to any 
remment striving to amend the article of our constitution : 
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" Congress shall make no law respecting an eBtablishtnent of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof," for this insures that perfect 
religious liberty, which is the brightest jewel in the crown of our 
institutions ; therefore Judaism says if there is anything, or if any 
contingencies (an occurrence, however, we can not conceive of) 
should arise in which the religion should be in conflict with the 
government, the religion must take the second place ; for in Juda- 
ism there is no such thing as an imperium in imperioy we are 
Americans and Jews. Americans in nationality, Jews in religion ; 
our aim it is to see that the two shall never come into conflict ; each 
has its own field, each must attend to its own. 

There is no such thing as a Jewish nation or a Hebrew people; 
the Jewish nation ceased to exist eighteen hundred years ago. 
There is no Jewish nation now, we are Jews in religion only, Jwe 
therefore is the proper name to be applied to us ; Israelite is a mis- 
nomer, because that is the name of an ancient nation that 
exists no more; so also is Hebrew a wrong appellation, for if it is 
the name of the people speaking the Hebrew language, it certainly 
can not be applied to the Jews, because the least of them understand, 
much less speak Hebrew ; if it is a race term, it is also a misnomer, 
because it is very doubtful whether there is one pure stream of 
the blood of the ancient Hebrews flowing through the veins of the 
Jews of to-day. Jew, and Jew alone, is the proper appellation of 
the religion which is named Judaism, not Hebraism, not Israelitism. 
If this is distinctly understood, namely, that we are Jews in religion 
only, then the whole present agitation as to having a separate 
Jewish exhibition at the World's Fair at Chicago will be seen to be 
ill-timed and out of place. The Jew in this country especially is 
distinct in his religion only ; he is one with his neighbors in all else ; 
everything separately Jewish outside of the religious field only 
tends to erect barriers between the Jews and the non-Jewish popu- 
lation; the tendency of Judaism as understood in its relation to 
the republican form of government ia in the opposite direction, viz., 
toward a universalism, a breaking down of barriers, a going out 
from exclusivenesB, a bringing all men nearer to one another The 
idea of Jewish separatism is too widespread now. The Jews 
themselves may do nothing which shall tend to impress that thought 
more deeply on the minds of men. I believe it would be in place 
and proper for this conference here assembled to express its disap- 
proval of that movement and to declare to the world at large that 
inaBmuch as it is a separatist scheme it has not the sympathy of 
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the rabbis of tbe country. I believe this is due to the stand that 
Judaism aud the Jews take in this country, being Jew8 in religion 
only, men like others ia everything else. One more point. The 
great immigration of Jews into this country at present caused by 
the expulsion from Russia carries with it a great danger to Judaism 
in its relation to the republic unless proper steps are at once taken. 
These people, as in the case in New York, are apt to settle together 
in the same districts, and a foreign element is likely to grow up not 
in sympathy with republican institutions nor understanding repub- 
lican ideas. Now Judaism wants no little Russia, no little Poland, 
no little Austria, no nationality here whatsoever except Americans, 
and the trustees of the Hirsch fund showed that they were actuated 
by the true American spirit when in founding schools for the 
children of these people they expressed their intention of keeping 
them together in the same school only so long as was necessary to 
enable them to learu tbe English language, and then to send them 
to the public schools to mingle with all other children. American 
teachers, Americau schools, not Russian teachers unless they have 
become Americanized, not Russian schools. Judaism is so thor- 
oughly in accord with republicanism that it desires all its adherents 
to become imbued as soon as possible with free republican ideas. 
Therein lies their salvation. Therein lies the salvation of the 
world. 

So then I have touched a few points of the relation of Judaism 
to tbe republican form of government. Both teach the same 
doctrine of freedom. Both exalt the dignity of man to the highest 
point. Both protest against the interference of the church in the 
affairs of the state, or of tbe state in the affairs of the church. 
Both say in regard to the efforts of any special form of religion to 
be recognized in the affairs of the government, or of any special 
laws that might curtail the rightful freedom of any individual to 
think or believe as he will, " Religion must always be distinct from 
civil government." Let each pursue its own path perfectly free and 
unhampered. The original intention of the founders of this govern- 
ment in this respect can not be improved upon. In the name of an 
Almighty God, creator of all human creatures alike, whose souls, the 
impress of the divine, stamp them as equal, as far as the right to live 
and be free is concerned ; in the name of mankind, whose progress 
would be retarded for centuries should any retroactive measures be 
incorporated into the statute books ; in the name of personal and 

lividual liberty, which in being deprived of any one of its rights 
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is in danger of losing them all ; in the name of enlightened religion, 
whose watchword is tolerance for all, Judaism protests against any 
attempt to force any such laws upon the government of this coun- 
try, and the great mass of the American people, outside of the 
comparatively few who would bind the free conscience and actions 
of their fellows, likewise protest in as far as they desire the further- 
ance of the spirit of tolerance, justice and truth. 
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CONFERENCE OF RABBIS OF SOUTHERN 
CONGREGATIONS. 

On April 14, 1885, the first Conference of Southern Rabbis took 
place. 

The meeting wae called to order by the Rev. Jacob Voorsanger, of 
Houston, Texas, who invited Rabbi Jo9. Stolz, of Little Rock, Ark., 
to open the proceedings with prayer. 

The Rev, James K. Gutheim was elected President by enthusiastic 
vote, and upon assuming the chair delivered a touching and eloquent 
address, in which the objects of the Conference were briefly defined. 
Then followed a permanent organization with the following result : 
M. Samfield, Memphis, Tenn., Vice-President; Jacob Voorsanger, 
Houston, Texas, Secretary ; S. Hecht, Montgomery, Ala., Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen answered to their names : James K. Gut- 
heim, New Orleans ; M. Samfield, Memphis, Tenn. ; Jacob Voor- 
sanger, Houston, Texas ; S. Hecht, Montgomery, Ala. ; I. L. Leucht, 
New Orleans; H. Berkowitz, Mobile, Ala.; Jos. Bogen, Greenville, 
Miss. ; A. R. Levy, Athens, Ga. ; B. E. Jacobs, Meridian, Miss. ; L. 
Weiss, Columbus, Ga. ; E. S. Levy, Natchez, Miss. ; Joe. Silber- 
man, Galveston, Texas ; Jos. Stolz, Little Rock, Ark. ; Maurice 
Bi^enberg, New Orleans. 

The following rabbis were enrolled at their written request: 
David Levy, Charleston, S. C. ; J. 8. Jaeobson, Atlanta, Ga. ; I. 
Lewinthal, San Antonio, Texas ; E. L. Hess, 8hreveport, La. 

On the 15th of April, at 9 a. m., a second meeting took place at 
the hall of Talane University. The following constitution wae 
adopted: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFERENCE OF HABBI8 OF SOUTHERN 
CONGREGATIONS. 



Recognizing the fact that Judaism in the South has developed 
to such an extent as to make periodical conferences of Rabbis desir- 
able, we, the undersigned, convened in the city of New Orleans on 
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the 14 day of April, 1886, the 29 day of Nisean, 5645, do form our- 
selves into a permanent organization for the purposes and in 
accordance with the plan herein adopted. 

SAME. 

ThiB organization shall be known as the Conference of Rabbis 
OF Southern Conoregationb. 

OBJECTS. 

The objects of this Conference shall be — 

1, The interchange of opinions and views on all subjects apper- 
taining to the functions of the Rabbinical office. 

2. The encouragement and promotion of literary work relating to 
Judaism and its history. 

3 The promotion of harmony and good will among its members. 
4. The organization and government of congregational religious 
schools in accordance with the best methods. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

All rabbis not yet enrolled shall, on application, be elected by a 
two-thirds vote. 

OFFICERS, 

The officers of this Conference shall consist of a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be elected 
for a term of one year at the annual meeting, and perform the 
duties usually incumbent upon such officers. 

EXECUTIVE COMMTTTEK. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the Con- 
ference and three additional members, to be elected at the annual 
meetings ; and their duties as such shall he — 

1. To govern the affairs of the Conference during the time of its 
adjournment. 

2. To issue the call for meetings. 

3. To answer all questions that may be propounded to them by 
members of the Conference in relation to objects for which the same 
has been founded. 

4. To exercise their good offices for arbitration in any emergency 
that may arise involving the interests of congregations and minis- 
ters. 

5. To assign the subjects for papers and descussions, and appoint 
the persons who are to prepare the same. 
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TIME OF MBETINQ, 

The Bensiona of the Conference shall be held annually at the 
place decided upon at each previous meetiag. 



The annual dues shall be two doUara, and be paid in advance. 

RULE3 OF ORDER. 

Roberts' Rulea of Order shall be guide in all matters pertaining 
} to the government of the Conference not herein provided. 

The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by a 
[ TOte of two-thirds of the members present ; provided that amend- 
I ments have been previously submitted to the Executive Committee. 

After the morning hour had expired, Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger 
r tead an essay on "The Synod" which elicited considerable dis- 
\ cnssion. 

During the evening session, Rabhi S. Hecht read a paper on " The 
I Pulpit," which was received with approbation and discussed at 
I length. The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. This Conference has experienced profound satisfaction in viait- 
F ing the charitable institutions in the care of the Jewish community 
\ of New Orleans. 

2. We 6nd these institutions in an excellent condition and pledge 
I oor moral support to their maintenance ; we also promise to in- 
I terest our congregations in their behalf. 

3. This Conference cordially joins the Eastern Conference of 
I Jewish Ministers in an expression of sympathy with and a pledge 
I of support of the Alliance Itraelite Univcridle. 

It was, on motion, ordered that the Secretary enter into corre- 
I spondence with the Secretary of the Eastern Conference, requesting 
j an interchange of views and opinions. 

Ordered, that the Secretary communicate with the members of 
[ the Conference, requesting titles of papers and essays to be sent be- 
fore June lat. 

Ordered, that the preliminary Constitution be printed and a copy 
of the same sent to the congregations with the request that it be 
filed with the archives. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived the President led the 
Conference in a fervent and earnest prayer, whereupon Conference 
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adjourned to meet again in New Orleans in the month of October, 
1885, the exact day to be fixed hereafter by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(Signed) Jacob Voorbanoer, Steretary. 
Approved, 

(Signed) Jaues K. Gutheim. 

SECOND SESSION. 

New Okleans, La., December 29, 1885. 

[Secretary's Memorandum : The Executive Committee having 
decided that October waa not a suitable month for the Second 
Session of the Conference, agreed upon the above date, and the call 
waa made accordingly.] 

The Second Session of the Conference of Rabhis of Southern 
Congregations met on the above date, at 10 o'clock a. m., at Har- 
mony Hall. President James K. Gutheim called the Conference 
to order and requested Rabbi S. Hecbt to lead in prayer. The 
roll being called, the following members answered to their namea : 
H. Berkowitz, Mobile, Ala. ; M. Eisenborg, New Orleans, La. ; 
James K. Gutheim, New Orleans, La. ; S. Hecht, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
S. L. Hess, Shreveport, La.; B. E. Jacobs, Meridian, Miss.; J. S. 
Jacobson, Atlanta, Ca. : I, L. Leucht, New Orleana, La. ; A. R. Levy 
New Orleana, La.; E. S. Levy, Natchez, Miss.; 1. Lewinthal, San, 
Antonio, Texas ; J. Stolz, Little Rock, Ark. ; Jacob Voorsanger, 
Houston, Texas; L. Weiss, Jackson, Miss, 



A. Blum, Augusta, Ga. ; J. Bogen, Greenville, Miss. ; M. Samfield, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; J. Silverman, Galveston, Texas ; D. Levy, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

The minutes of the session of April 14th-16th were read and 
approved. 

The following gentlemen were elected : H. M. Bien, Vickaburg, 
Miss. ; D. Kaufman, Selma, Ala. 

The President, Dr. James K. Gutheim, submitted the report, prais- 
ing the fraternal sentiments and homogeneity of religious conceptions 
prevailing at the conference to a degree unsurpaseed and scarcely 
equaled by any similar association in the range of Judaism. He 
further counseled " the desirability of an unbroken union in Ameri- 
can Judaism, as far as consistent with principle, and shall cheerfully 
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•co-operate with similar organizations in every endeavor that is 
calculated to elevate the character of Judaism and to promote the 
cause of true progress and reform." 

Since the organization of our Conference, in April last, an event 
has occurred which will mark an epoch in the history of Judaism. 
I refer to the Rabbinical Conference recently held at Pittsburg, 
Pa. At this Conference a Declaration of Principles has been adopted, 
which has caused aa unusual stir in American Judaism. An 
authentic version of this declaration is published in the Avierican 
laraelite, and I feel prompted to embody the same in my report. 

Upon the reassembling of the Conference later in the afternoon 
the Rev. James J. Gutheim read an essay entitled " Cause, Develop- 
ment and Scope of Reform." At the close of the same an extended 
discussion ensued, after which the following resolutions were 
passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the essay of the Rev. James K. Gutheim, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, entitled " Cause, Development and Scope of 
Reform," fully expresses the ideas and sentiments we cherish on 
this subject. 

Remlved, That this essay be published at the expense of this 
Conference and spread throughout all the Southern Jewish Congre- 
gations. I. L. Leucht. 

E. L. Hess. 

The Rev. L. Weiss then read a paper on " The Efficacy of Prayer," 
after which the Conference adjourned until Wednesday morning at 
10 o'clock at Harmony Hall. 



»WEDNGBDAr, DECEMBER 30, 1885. 
The meeting was opened with pmyer by H. Berkowitz, of Mobile. 
The Committee on President's Report made the following report : 
Retolred. That a committee of five be appointed to present to 
the next Conference an elaborate opinion, wnether and how uni- 
formity in text-books and prayer-books in our schools and syna- 
gogues can be secured. 

Reaolvfd, That a committee of three he appointed to formulate 
drafts for the following rituals to be conducted hereafter: Ist, for 
the ceremonv of marriage ; 2d, for the rite of confirmation ; 3d, for 
the burial or the dead. 



Adopted as read. 
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It is further recommended : 

ReBolved, That a committee of three be appointed to present to 
the Executive Committee a course of normal instruction adapted to 
the needs of teachers in our religious schools and a plan for putting 
the same in practical execution. 

On motion, consideration of this clause was deferred until after 
the reading of Rabbi Berkowitz's paper on "A Course of Instructiou 
for Normfd Classes." 

II. ALLIANCE. 

We recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 
Resolved, That we sincerely reiterate our pledge in support of the 
Alliance Itraeiite Vniverielle, made at the last session, and recom- 
mend that each rabbi earnestly endeavor to form a branch of thia 
society in his community. 

Amended by Rabbi Samfield : 

Furthermore, that collections shall be made each Purim day 
toward aiding the AUiance in its noble work. 

The amendment and original resolution were unanimously 
adopted. 

ni. HEBREW UNION COLLEGE. 

We recommend the following for adoption : 

Resolvfd, That in recognition of the success of the Hebrew Union 
College and the able, unselfish and faithful tabors of its President 
and faculty, this Conference doee firmly and enthusiastically pledge 
the full measure of its moral support to the U. A. H. C, and the 
Hebrew Union College. 

Adopted unanimously. 

IV. MENDELSSOHN CENTENARY. 

The following is recommended for adoption : 
Retolved, That the Conference recommend, that in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the death of the illustrious 
Jhiloaopher, Moses Mendelssohn, every rabbi in his sermon on 
anuary 8th recount the history of the life and works of the 
departed sage ; furthermore 

Sesolved, That for the purpose of spreading a knowledge and 
appreciation of his labors, we urge upon the publishere the speedy 
publication of " The Life and Works of Meses Mendelssohn " in the 
EngUsh language, as prepared by the Secretary of this Conference, 
the Rev. Jacob Voorsanger. 



Adopted unanimously. 
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V. pirrsBnEQ conference. 
We recommend the followmg for adoption : 

1. This Conference has subjected the principles enunciated by 
the Pittsburg Conference to an anxious and rigorous examination. 
This duty was imposed upon it by the many false impressions pre- 
vailing among the people as to the true meaning of these principles ; 
and we, therefore, deem it our duty to declare that they are in 
harmony with the spirit of progressive Judaism, and must be 
regarded as the inferences made by Jewish teachers from the oldest 
conceptions of our faith. 

After lengthy debate this clause was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. 

Pending the discussions. Col. Edwin I. Kursheedt, President of 
the Home for Jewish Widows and Orphans, was introduced to the 
Conference and thanked the members for the zeal and energy they 
had displayed in collecting funds for the erection of a new Home. 

Conference then adjourned for one hour. 

Upon reassembling, the Committee submitted the following 
additional considerations to the matter under discussion : 

2. We, however, individually and collectively, reserve the right to 
dissent from any practical deductions that have been or may bo 
drawn from them. 

Assented to by all members, excepting Rabbi Samfield. 

3. Referring to the report of the President, we, the members of 
the Southern Conference, do hereby declare that the observance of 
the Sabbath of the Decalogue and the practice of the Abrahamic 
rite are just as binding to-day upon Israel as they ever were. 

This clause also provoked considerable discussion, but was finally 
adopted by a vote of thirteen ayes against two na3'B. 

Samfield voted no, for the reason that, according to his opinion, 
there existed no necessity for such s declaration at the present 
time. 

Bien voted no, because, in his opinion, the declaration was un- 
necessary, impolitic and uncalled for. 

Whereupon the report was adopted as a whole, excepting the last 
section of Clause 1 which was reserved for future consideration. 
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The Rev. E. L. Hess, through the President, submitted a protest 
of his congregation against the action of the Pittsburg Conference. 

The protest was not received, as it should be addressed to the 
Pittsburg Conference. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported : 

Retolved, That a coramittee of five be appointed from this Con- 
ference to gather all available matter bearing upon the history of 
the Jews in the Southern States, from the formation of the oldest 
congregations in Savannah, Charleston and New Orleans, until 
the present ; the said matter being intended to assist in the prepara- 
tion of a history of the Jews in the United States. 

Adopted. 

The reading of papers being in order, the Rev. E. L. Hesa read an 
instructive essay on "The Shulchan Aruch," and the Rev. H. 
BerkowitK "A Course of Study of Normal ClasBes." 

The latter was ordered printed by the Conference. 

Thdrbday, Deceubek 3Ist. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. I. Lewin- 
thal, of San Antonio, 

The usual votes of thanks were passed, and dispatches and greet- 
ings exchanged with the Conferences. 

The paper of Rabbi Vooreanger on " Uniformity " was referred to 
a committee for report at the next Conference. 

The different committees were appointed and the officers re-elected, 
and Messrs. I. L. Leucht H. Berkowitz and E. S. Levy as Executive 
Committee. 

Rabbi Joseph Stolz moved the following ; 

In recognition of the conscientiousness, earnestness and zeal with 
which our venerable President, Dr. Gutheim, attended to his onerous 
duties, and the fairness of his decisions as the Chairman of the 
Conference, and in appreciation of hie scholarly essay, this Confer- 
ence does hereby extend to him its sincere and profound thanks, 
and expresses the prayer that God may spare him to us many more 
years, that he may continue his valuable labors in behalf of Juda- 
ism, the promotion of the interests of Southern congregations and 
humanity in general. 
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Adopted with loud applause. 

Conference resolved to visit Mesdames J. K. Gutheim and I. L. 
Leucht in a body. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, Vice-President Samfield 
led in an earnest prayer. 

Whereupon the President declared the Conference adjourned to 
meet again December 29, 1886, at Atlanta, Ga. 
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[Appendix E.] 

THE MILATH GERIM QUESTION. 

RESPONSE BY DR. AARON HAHN, 

The portals of Judaism were always open to proeelytbs that 
came in the name of God ; and they were not merely welcome, but 
were treated with graat kiodness and consideration. 

The Talmud divides the proselytes into two classes. Such (Ger 
Tosbab) as settled among the Jews without a design of embracing 
Judaism formally. They had to observe the seven laws of the 
Noachic religion, which were : Observance of the civil law and the 
prohibition of idolatry, homicide, incest, blasphemy, vivisection 
and robbery. Proselytes who observed Judaism in its entirety (Ger 
Zedeic) formed the other class. They had, first of all, to undergo 
the Abrahamitic rite of circumcision. 

The history of Judaism shows that in every age proselytes came 
to join the Jews, but there is no precedent on record that a male 
proselyte had been considered a Jew without having first under- 
gone circumcision. 

Josephus (Antiquit. XX.) tells that the royal proselyte Izates, of 
Adiabne, was taught by his teacher, Ananias, a Hellenic Jew, that 
circumcision was dispensable, but when Izates had later heard from 
a Jew from Jerusalem that it was not so, and that circumcision was 
an essential of Judaism, he did not hesitate to have it performed 
on himself. 

But it was not merely the Jews, also the Apostles of Jesus, of 
Nazareth, considered the circumcision binding upon their followers; 
and great was the stir among them when they became aware that 
Paul, the heathen apostle, was admitting proselytes into the 
Christian fold without insisting upon their being circumcised. 

It was, most likely, in opposition to Paul's Christianity that 
Rabbi Akiba said, it is not enough to circumcise merely the fore- 
skin of the heart, of the ear and of the lips, but one has to be cir- 
cumcised also in the flesh. 
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nSij) iDNii in«3 ^'?^JJ idkj jn ni'jiy yaiK low «3'pi? ~i 

DK D''on HTii •'zsh i^nnn i^ nnwi tjiJD n^-,j; idk:i 3^3 n^ij? inwi 

pviDi n'on i3'K nsn jo con wk zhn p n'on i2''k jnsn jo f?iB'> 

(Midrash Rabba Genesia 48.) r|i:n n^J) ItlDIK '1" Q^Dfi nTl'l ^10* 
Judging by this, one would be inclined to think that the circum- 
ciaion ia indispeneable to become a Jewish proaelyle. The follow- 
ing argui^ent ia to prove that it is not so. 

The Rabbi Lipman Mulhauser, who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, declared in his polemical work, Sefer Nizzachon (Sidra Lech 
Lecha and Wayeyra) that the Abrahamttic rite of circumeiaion is 
a mere ceremony, and by no meana, as aome claim it to be, an 
essential of Judaiam. This is a very important remark coming from 
such a great authority, but aa he treats of circumcision merely in 
general, his words do not prove so much in the Milath Gerim ques- 
tion as the following quotation from the book Sefer Mayim Amu- 
kim (nuilpni m^Ht?) (No. 27) by Rabbi Eliah Miarachi (he lived 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), does: K^ ^K lOIKff HOI 

iropiD th^r^ '•3jVi hidd nSiiff T^in iffsn^ u^n 'lai mr'j'? n^3D 
DK i't'BK i2h T3 'iB3 mm n^3p3 •'io «n'''niKioi sn"ii«iK 

Rabbi Eliah Misrachi's idea is that while the mother should 
take a ritual bath in order to become a Jewess, her boy, who was 
bora at that time, is, according to the law of Mosea, Kn'^llKlD, 
not necessitated to be circumcised nor to take the ritual bath. He 
should be admitt«d upon the strength of a religious vow. 

But while Rabbi Eliah Misrachi had occasion to express his 
opinion merely as to a boy that was born already when his mother 
embraced Judaiam, it ia Rabbi Juda Arye Modena (1571-1648) who 
gave the Milath Gerim question his full attention; and in his book 
Bechinath Haccabalah, published in 1(452 by Isaac S. Reggio, he 
expresses himself as follows: A proselyte who cornea to emhraet 
Judaism tkould be told what the sense of the cinuaicisionis. If he 
does not care to be ctrcumciied let him lake the ritual bath, and tn 
virtue of thai ceremony, he thall be considered n Jew in every reBptel . 
But i/ to such a proeelyte is bom a male child after he embraced Judaism, 
he ehall have it circumcised. 

iHa'j anb rrniff m3 'jixi nnnWm nn^nji Dn3 'i^n njiDKn nio'ff 
V'vb inK'-a Mh -nDn^ff n-cpm i3 ntrnnn inn vir\nh K3n ^3t? 
iDXV ^lofj nxT' DK m3tn n^'on n^jjo imyiT' •'jis-'n n'^^n^ k*? 
njn rmyb -i»3 nvn^ nt \h s^bdm ■"iw nin*-! ^i3B'* k^ dki 3ia -nn 
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'j-11 ipDH V033 mvyh x^ ^msr dji ikwd lai ^3i ntnini np-n' 
njiDir^ I'jiD'' ni'"''} •■inK ih nSv ibk D'-n niOK nta nx itrn dhd 
■pxin t6 3Bin 13 ■'intp mina isiocff no Sy cnV irn nas 's □'D' 
Tin'3i n^ii nh noun n'j'DNa k^k aiD'j; nt i^ n^n k^t idxj; ntt ^loS 

rp.T' DS i:rmn Sip un^by hzpb w m^'D^n '*b:3 nnn hsS iSsvff'? 

.-inva D'j))i Sp 

This argument of the Venetian rabbi, Juda Arye Modena, needs 
no backing of authority ; it is self-evident, plain and irrefut- 
able. He is right in alleging that in the law of Mobcb nothing is 
aaid as to the circmnoiaion of a proselyte, except that a proselyte 
who IB not circumciBed is excluded only from the participation in 
the celebration of the Paschal Iamb ( Exod. xii. 43-50). 

Tvm imtfjjS a-ip' 1K1 "iDi ho yh Sion "S noc nffjn i3 yw iu* 'si 

.13 SSK' Hh S-IJJ ^31 pKH mt«3 
It is almost superduous to remark that the whole Paschal cere- 
mony has lost its binding virtue since the destruction of the Second 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

But even according to Genesis (xvii. 9-15), the circumcision shall 
be performed only on the child that is born into the Jewish family 
and on the G«ntile that is bought for money. 
^3 D3S SlO' Q'D' njIDff pi . . D3':'31 ^J*3 rDBTI ICK TTHa HKl 

SiDn «in ijnm kS !»« -i33 p Sso r|03 rapoi r/^o tS' oDTimS 131 
. D^iy rr[2b nsiffaa Tina n^m -ibd3 mpoi in^s tS"" Sib^ 

It is strange to think of it, that while the law of Moses disquali- 
fied an uncircumcised proselyte merely from the observance of the 
Paschal celebration, it was the rabbinical law that went ao far 
(Jebamoth 102) as to disable even the circumcised proselyte &om 
the performance of the I^eviritical ceremony. 

pjjiSi StTE" ^h''SH p Ski»^d idk nn'-n d«i . 13 nsn nw p na 
. '?«-iff'"3 intr tnp'-i (t mi) idwc htrtV'D id«i v3« n'n'B' ty rwSn 

From this my argument, it follows that though there is no pre- 
cedent on record that there was, even in mediajval Judaism, a 
proselyte recognized to be a Jew before he underwent the cir- 
cumcision, the idea that circumcision is not absolutely necessary 
to become a Jewish proselyte was advanced and admitted, not 
merely as stated above already in the sixteenth century by 
great rabbinical authorities, but also in the first century of the 
Christian era. A great teacher of the Mishna epoch, the Tanaite, 
Rabbi Josua ben Chananyah was teaching (Jebamoth 46) "a 
Proselyte who takes merely a ritual bath, but does not undergo 
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Ble rite of circnmciBiUQ, ie a Jewish proselyte." ^o k!ji ^301? ^3 

13 m 'in. 

I for one am in favor of the abolition of the Milath Gerim, but 
being that the Mitalh Gerim question is in one respect another 
version, and the final solution of the " Mixed Marriage Question," 
I take the libery of making the following suggestion : 

The Central Conference, should it decide in favor of the abolition 
of the Milath Gerim, may at the same time decide that every Jewish 
minister (members of the Central Conference) shall communicate 
that decision to bis congregation, and shall, in bis official functions, 
consider himself duty bound to abide by the decision of his con- 
gregation. In questions of such vital importance the congregations 
have a right with reference to the deliberation of the Central Con- 
ference to decide for themselves. In eo doing, we act in conformity 
and continuity with the ways of great medieeval Jewish conferences, 
whose decisions become binding laws only after the congregations 
approved of them and adopted them. 



RESPONSE BY DR. ISAAC SCHWAB. 

To deal with this question is not an easy task. There are too 
many views and considerations that have to come into play, if we 
want to do justice to the undertaking. It is especially difficult to 
elaborate this moat important theme so that ample historical and 
theoretical light be thrown upon it, if we are limited within the 
confines of a space of time, such as has been proposed for the 
readine of its elaboration by your Executive Committee, I eball, 
however, endeavor to make the best and most of the task the latter 
have assigned to me, and the opportunity offered for elucidating my 
own views. This will be done principally with the aid of historical 
data. The following disquisition will have to be regarded only as 
a modest contribution toward the solution of the grave problem of 
the admission of proselytes to our faith. 

Let us say at the outset that it can not be questioned that since 
immemorial antiquity the initiatory rite was insisted on in Israel 
as the indispensable requisite for the complete admission to their 
community of Gentile aspirants. As positively authoritative and 
fundamental, from the standpoint alike of ante-Mosaic doctrine 
and of Mosaism. must appear to every serious reader of Scripture 
and history the sentiment expressed in Genesis xxxiv. 4-6, in the 
account of the Schechemite affair. The old Israelitish standard is 
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here clearly defined. It was that for equal legal iDtercommUQion 
between original non-monotheists and laraelites the Bubmission of 
the former to the initiatory rite is the "conditio sine qua non." An 
entire parity between both was cooeidered to be accomplished in 
no other way than by undergoing that rite. And it may be safely 
asserted, too, that from the early period of Jacob's sons to the latter 
days of Israel's Second Commonwealth, no Israelitish authority has 
ever relaxed that stern demand. The insistance on the Abrahamic 
rite for the formal entrance into the congregation of Israel — Kahal — 
was the rule laid down immovably and observed conscientiously 
throughout all ages by our ancestors in the East who adhered faith- 
fully to the belief and worship of God. As far as we can judge 
from extant history there was never before the apostle of the Gentiles, 
Paul, a Jewish authority that doubted the indispenpable obligation 
of the initiatory rite upon any convert from paganism who wished 
to become totally assimilated to the Israelites as to all communal 
and spiritual claims, Paul was evidently the first decided inno- 
vator on this point. And he was, too, the first adherent of the new 
Christian faith who taught Gentile converts that they can be ac- 
counted its thorough votaries and be saved without the initiatory 
rite and the acceptance of Mosaism generally. Nay, he went in his 
opposition to Mosaism which he positively abrogated hy Jews, so 
far as to " deny to all who adhere to law and circumcision any share 
in the kingdom of the Messiah." See Gal. iii. 10, and v. 2, and 
Zeller, "Acta of the Apostles," II., p, 275. That Paul practically 
dissuaded Gentile converts to the new Christian community from 
undergoing the initiatory rite, appears clearly from Gal. v. 2. Yet 
besides him and his few followers from the Jews, there never en- 
tered, we pretend to assert, the mind of any one of the Jewish 
Christians of the early times of the new church the idea of eman- 
cipating converts from the Abrahamic rite, if they wished to acquire 
a true and thorough fellowship with the originally Jewish professors 
of Christianity. And that within the pale of the true Jews no 
authoritative dispensation of full proselytes from the initiatory rite 
was ever decreed hy the ancient doctors is to me beyond any doubt. 
The rule of such admission was unalterably fixed, and no ortho- 
dox Jewish theologian ever dared to question its perpetual obliga- 
tion. Not only was the before noted instance of the Schechemite 
affair a paramount evidence of such obligation, but there is another 
strong and valid support to the insistence on the initiatory rite for 
entire converts offered in the Mosaic law of the Passover sacrifice. 
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The " Ger " was debarred from it unlesB he would undergo the 
Abrahamic rite. See Ex. zii. 48, 9q. That the sign of the covenant 
should have been demanded of a proeelyte but for the participation 
in the Paasover ritec, and Dot for other occasions and cases of 
national-religious life, is an hypotbe»is not warranted in the least 
by a common sense interpretation of Scripture. To such an hypo- 
thesis there are to bo objected the following points : 

First, the statement repeated several times in the Mosaic code that 
one law should govern the native and the stranger (Ger), can liter- 
ally mean nothing else than that a foreigner, settled in a Jewish 
land, should be bound to live up, in all respects, to the same law the 
Israelites have to observe; see especially Numbers sv. 14, 15, 29; 
also ib. ix. 14. The phraae "one law" or "one statute ' and the 
like, is altogether too general to be applied to the singular enact- 
ments in which it is mentioned ; compare, as to the same view, 
Mechilta, ch. xv.,end. Secondly, there Is, if we uphold the initiatory 
rile as meant for the passover sacrifice only, no just and reasonable 
cause whatever imaginable, why a proselyte should, in an utunitiated 
Btate, have the privilege of offering other sacrifices, such a.^ free-wiU 
and festive ones (Numbers xv, 14, sq.), or should have equally with 
an Israelite to bring sin-offerings for trespasses of ignorance (ib. 
29). That the Passover sacrifice should have intrinsically a more 
sacred worth and import, is not to he assumed at all. At least not 
according to the Rabbinical notion, ranging sin-offerings among the 
" most sacred " things, whilst both the Pasaover and festive sacrifices 
are denominated " inferior in holiness." The inevitable conclusion, 
therefore, is that, though the Mosaic code has not expressly men- 
tioned initiatory rite in connection with those other sacrifices, it 
was silently understood as a prerequisite. Thirdly and mainly, we 
have to say that, if the initiatory rite had been demanded by law 
for participation in the Passover sacrifice only, it can in no manner 
be accounted for why an uninitiated " Ger " should have been con- 
strained by the same law to rest on the Sabbath day, to observe the 
Day of Atonement, to rejoice on the festivals of Shabuoth and 
Suckoth (Deut xv.), to attend the septennial public reading of the 
Torah (ib. xxxi. 12); and, further, should be prohibited to eat 
leavened bread on the Passover festival, or to sacrifice outside the 
precincts of the national sanctuary (Lev. xvii 8,9), to eat blood 
(ib. lO), to commit any of the grave sins of incest and sexual im- 
purity fib. xxiii.) ; or that he should, like the Israelite, be ceremoni- 

ly defiled if be chanced to eat " Nebelah " or " Terefah " ( ib. xvii. 
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15), or have to undergo the solemn rites of purification after contact 
with a corpse (Numbers xix. 10). If we consider, further, the 
restraint of the Moloch worship (and self-evidently any other 
idolatrous service ) and of blasphemy, and the many civil and social 
Mosaic commands to and about a proselyte, chief among which 
latter is the precept to love h<m as one's self (Lev. xix. 34), there is 
in very fact not very much left, either of the ceremonial or political 
enactments, in the heeding of which he was not expressly included. 
Is it not, therefore, very likely that the Mosaic law had, even in 
those injunctions in which the "Ger"iB not specially mentioned 
with the native Israelite, presupposed his equality of obligation or 
benefit, as the case might severally be. And if this be so, is it, let 
UB ask, conceivable that such fairly total equality* would have been 
accorded to a person from the pagans who was not assimilated to 
Israel by the sign of the covenant? Is it reasonable, let us further 
ask, to suppose that a " Ger" who, as it appears from Deut. zxix. 
10, sq,, was joined to the Israelites for " entering the covenant" of 
service to God and assuming all the solemn obligations it implied, 
was Mosaically exempt from the signature of the anterior Abrahamic 
covenant? 

And yet, for all the force of the foregoing arguments, there were 
and are but few who would construe the Mosaic " Ger " on the whole 
as other than an uninitiated half-proselyte.f The ancient Rabhie, 

*An entire Bocial recognition of the "Ger" on a footing with the born 
Israelite aeema, however, deepite the many ordinances enjoining hia legal 
and communal equality, not to have prevailed even in MoBaiHm. Hisinteri- 
ority in the scale of social standing is readily to be inferred from Duet, 
xiviii. 43 and Lev. xxv. 47, and possibly also from Deut. xiii. 10, where " the 
hewer of thy wood, eti;." may stand in opposition to the preceding " thy 
atranger." 

tMichaelia, " Mosaic law," II, f 139, aeema to be correct in saying that it ia 
to be justly inferred from the rest of the Moaaic laws that, whoever wanted 
to join the Igraelitiah commanity, had to be circumcised." 

See also Philippaon, in hia commentary on Ex. zxii. 20, who holds it as 
questionless that the " Ger " of the Moaaic Legialation was uniformly meant 
to be no other than the foreigner aettled in the Jewiah land, and who had 
embraced the Mosaic religion and been received into it by tlie initiatory rile. 
Differently, again, judgea Holdheim in his monograph on the latter, pub- 
Hahed in 1844. He asserts decidedly that the Moaaic "Ger" waa exempt 
from all those ceremonial obligationa not specially enjoined in the Torah, 
consequently also from the initiatory rite. 

Saalacliiietz holds a middle position. The entrance into Israel's civil com- 
munity waa to him, according to Mosaiam, not dependent upon bia accept- 
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I, have in most instancea of the Torah where the " Ger " is men- 
tioned, discovered In him an uninitiated non-Israelite who would 
settle in the Jewish land, abjure polytheism, and adopt besides a 
small number of religious ethical precepts. It was they from whom 
we received the theoretical distinction between a ■' Ger Toshab" or 
"God-fearing" convert, and a "Ger Tsedek," or "Ger Emeth," a 
true proselyte who, by accepting the initiatory rite and withal the 
obligation to conform to the Mosaic religion with its ceremonial 
observances, became a real convert and entire Jew, entitled to the 
privilege of intermarrying with the Jewish people. How far back in 
our history this discrimination reachea, can not be ascertained. 
Possibly the early expounders of Mosaism, the Scribes who lived 
from Ezra onward, have already divided the Mosaic " Ger " into two 
classes. They may have primarily been induced to do so by the 
peculiar circumstance that the " Ger " was once, in Duet, xiv., de- 
clared free to eat dead flesh. This seeming lapse from the lofty 
religious and civil position otherwise assigned to the " Ger " in the 
Torah, probably determined those early expounders of the law to 
impute to Mosaism a two-fold sense of the word, viz., that it should 
once mean an entire and again a half-proselyte. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present disquisition to follow 
out this suggestion further. This much we will yet mention here, 
that our older Rabbis have surely been most arbitrary in their dis- 
tinction between the Mosaic Ger. Glaringly does this appear from 
their exposition of the Sabbath observance commanded to the Ger. 

ance of the Mosaic ritual and the initiatory rite. Yet he considers it prob- 
able that, though civil rites were awarded even to the uninitiated foreigner 
who settled in the Jewish land (Ger), the custom prevailed since the earliest 
times of the Mosaic polity to refuse givintc an Israelitish maiden in marriage 
to any one descended from heathens, unless he would undergo the initiatory 
rite (" Archieology," 11. pp. 262-63). 

In hia "Mosaic Law," p. 68S. he has, however, expressed himself more posi- 
tively on the point of internmriafje. " The uninitiated Ger," he says there, 
was, further, not permitted to marry an leraelitish woman. This Is, indeed, 
not expressly stated. But it is a matter of course that an Israelite would, 
pursuant to the ancient custom alone (see Gen. zixiv.), not have given hia 
daughter in matrimony to an uncircumciaed person of another nation." He 
might properly have added that intermarriage with pagans not formally 
converted to the laraelitieh religion would have been rigidly eschewed by 
every faithful Israelite from the Mosaically stated apprehension of seduction 
to false worship; see as to the seven Paleatineaa nations, Deul. vii. 3, 4, and 
as to idolatrous and polytheistic natioits generally, Ezn ix- and Neh. xill. 
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The passage in the Decalogue, Ex. xx. 10, they construed to refer to 
a true and entire proselyte, whilst that of Ex. xxiU. 12, they ex- 
plained as bearing on a half- proselyte ; see Mecbilta, Jethro, oh. 7, 
and B. Yebamoth. f. 48. 

Yet for all the uncertainty in the definition of the Mosaic "Qer" 
as to the two aforesaid relations established by the Rabbis and 
possibly already by the anterior Scribes, we have to assert as an in- 
controvertible fact that all our ancient theologians held fast to the 
initiatory rite as the indispensable condition of the admission 
among Jews of proselytes, who wished to become full members for 
all national religious purposes. And we may put it down as equally 
indisputable that, whilst in the earlier periods of Israel's history the 
bare initiatory rite may have been deemed sufficient for a thorough 
incorporation of a proselyte among Israel, in the later times, pai- 
ticQlarly since the legal reorganization of the Jewish State under 
Ezra and his co-laborers, and from their days forward, the Jewish 
aathorities held it unquestionably incumbent upon the neophyte 
who underwent the initiatory rite, to conform to the whole religious 
practice established for the Jews themselves, and to carry himself io 
all national religious respects as one of them. 

That this was the infiexible norm, is evident even from the apostle 
Paul (Gal, V. 3). The norm of formally adopting the whole Mosa- 
ism may perhaps be traceable already to the times of Isaiah II. In 
assuring the alien who bad "joined himself to the Lord," that is, 
was converted to Judaism, that the Lord would not sever him in His 
mind from the natural Israelites, the prophet, we maintain, never 
thought for one moment to accord to such a proselyte an equality 
like this, unless he would sincerely and faithfully embrace Monothe- 
ism with the entire ritual prescribed in the Mosaic code. For the 
prophet mentions expressly that the proselyte must "choose the 
things that please the Lord," and "take hold of Uia covenant," 
which covenant can, we hold, have signified nothing else than the 
Mosaic religion in its entirety. He specifies there the Sabbath as 
one of the observances required of the proselyte, that he may be 
rendered really equal and perfectly united to Israel by the sanction 
of God. It is, however, safe to presume that he mentally alluded to 
the whole Mosaic ritual, as ihi^ made up the "covenant " in a eompre- 
hauive tense. (" Berith " is in the later Hebrew literature frequently 
used for the entire Mosaic rehgion.) But whether or not Isaiah's 
words are open to such a construction, it wilt doubtless be allowed 
by all as quite probable that at least in the times of the early Scribes 
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the norm was already fixed invariably, that for full national religious 
fellowship the proselyte had to accept the initiatory rite with the 
rest of the Mosaic appointments as their rule of life. 

And it is as likely that to the early Scribes is attributable also the 
institution of immersion (Tebhilah) and sacrifice (Korban). What 
their motives were in introducing these two additional rites can not 
here be investigated- Nor can we here enlarge on the authentication 
of the additional, extra Mosaic rites by the theologians of the Rab- 
binical age. 

Whether they were in all cases of conversions observed and 
upheld as indispensable in the Persian, Greek, and Maccabcan 
periods, we are not enabled to learn from any extant data. Let us 
aay that we do not hold it likely that in the mass conversions 
imposed by the Maccabean princes, John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus I., 
and Alexander Janneus (see Jos. Ant, xili. 9, 1 ; 11, 13 ; 16, 4) any 
other initiatory ceremonial was exacted than circumcision. 

Yet this initiatory rite was invariably insisted on for the reception 
of full proselytes according to all that we know from history. 

Josephus has clearly enough intimated (see Ant., xx. 2, 4, and our 
"The Sabbath in History," p. 110) that up to his time the accept- 
ance of the initiatory rite was the firmly instituted rule for the en- 
trance of proselytes into the union of Israel as entire members. In 
the century in which he lived, the Jews had probably put forth the 
greatest energy and doubtless scored the most signal and wide- 
spread victories in the propagation of their religion. In the time 
of the Emperor Claudius the conversion of the Adiabene royal fam- 
ily took place. The King Izates acted upon the dominant principle 
that for being " thoroughly a Jew," the initiatory rite was indispens- 
able. 

The interference of the merchant Ananias, who di.ssuaded him 
from undergoing it for political reasons, cannot be held out as an in- 
stance that it was not universally held indispensably obligatory for 
the entrance of proselytes into close religious relations with the 
Israelites. For not only had this propagandist recognized and 
avowed that rite as divine and ordinarily indispensable, we have to 
ut^ that the opinion of an unlearned personage, such as the mer- 
chant Ananias undoubtedly was, can not be quoted as of any account 
againt the affirmation of the Galilean Jew, Eleazar, who " was 
esteemed very skillful in the learning of his country," as Josephus 
characterized bim. This learned man opposed the omission of the 
atea as an " unjust breach of the principle of those laws." 
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Hia opioion was without any doubt in coniplete accord with that 
of all the other Jewish doctors and authoritiea of hia time, 

The Jewish theologians of those days were, we positively 
hold, unanimous on thepoiot of the admission of Gentile converts. 
They were all agreed that the initiatory rite is indispensable for 
those aspiring to be entire converts and full members of the"Kahal," 
entitled to marry from its midst. There ia no divergent opinion of 
any ancient theologian, whether of the Hillelite or Shammaite 
school, to be made out from accessible accounts of our literature. 

From Hillel, who flourished in the Herodian period, to Joshua 
ben Chananiah, whose prominence as teacher and leader in national 
affairs extended from the latter part of the first to about the end of 
the third decade of the second century C. E., the principle prevailed 
unqualifiedly that the initiatory rite is indispensable to converts for 
their full national religious fellowship with Israel. We bring for- 
ward especially these two great doctors, because some modern critics 
have imputed to them a downright deviation from that principle. 
One of those critics, Dr. Gruenebaum(inGeiger'B"Zeitschrift,"1870), 
presumes quite confidently that Hillel had already set the example, 
followed afterward by Rabbi Joshua of recognizing a proselyte as 
fully converted by the rite of immersion without undergoing the 
" hard initiatory rite." He lays great stress on Hillel'a " mildness," 
pretending it to have been active and decisive in the proceedings of 
receiving proselytes, which mildness he claims was practically dom- 
inant even afterward, during the remainder of the Temple period. 
Hn holds, moreover, that HiUel's "mild spirit" was at any rate 
really actuating Johanan's pupils, Eliezer and Joshua, in that the 
former declared the initiatory rite as sufficient, and the latter the 
rite of immersion. However, he concedes provisionally that 
neither of these doctors may have directly emancipated proselytes 
from those combined two rites : they may only have sanctioned the 
conversion as religiously legal, if it had chanced to be consum- 
mated with only one of them. 

It is difficult to perceive what may have prompted that learned 
German rabbi to put forth auch hazardous, unwarranted conjecture. 
We have to say that to make out those two pupila of Rabbi Johanan, 
who were moreover adherents of the two opposite and rival schools, 
the Shammaite and Hillelite, as animated by the "mild spirit" 
of Hillel regarding the reception of proselytes, and to attempt it on 
no other grounds than the notorious scholastic debate recorded in 
B. Vebamoth, f. 46, is as bold a conjecture as to propose that Hillel 
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broke away from the norm, dogmatically settled in Judaism before 
and at his time, that for the perfect admission of proselytes the in- 
itiatory rite (or rites) is imperatively requisite, and this upon no other 
evidence than the Talmudical atoriea produced in B. Sabbath, f. bl. 
Yet Dr. Gruenebaum had the courage to make such assertions. 
In our country some similar views have been ventured and pub- 
lished about Hillel's and Joshua's positions on the admission of 
proselytes. I refer, e. g., to Felsenthal's "Proselytenfrage," a well- 
known pamphlet given out in 1878, page 23. 

Now let us see if there is any foundation to the assumption that 
alike Hillel and the late adherent to his school, Rabbi Joshua ben 
Chananiah, were so " mild " as to hold the initiatory rite dispensa- 
ble for full proselytes. 

HILLEL. 

To begin with this renowned scholar and sage. There are three 
stories reported in B. Sabbath, f. 31, of heathen applicants for 
admission to Judaism, who were troubling alternately Shammai 
and Hillel with impertinent requests relating to their intended 
conversion. There is not the least doubt in our mind that these 
atones are nothing but popular legends, and not in the least avail- 
able for direct historical reference. They can, therefore, not supply 
any dogmatic evidence at all. That there is a small kernel of real 
history concealed in the chafi of those fabricated narratives, we are 
ready to admit, yet it would be beside our present purpose to 
enter into an investigation as to what that may be. We would rather 
go at once to the refutation of Grueoebaum's construction put upon 
those accounts. 

Hillel, he maintains, was reformer enough to put into practice 
"(he new idea of the admissibility of pagans" by exacting from 
the one or other applicant neither the initiatory rite nor immers- 
ions or sacrifice. He was satisfied in one case that the would-be 
proselyte should accept as binding only the written but not the oral 
law, and in another that the convert should merely avow " the 
obligation of universal human love." And he did not hesitate — 
BO argues our critic— to unite such pagans to Judaism as legitimate 
communicants, without obligating them to any initiatory ceremony- 
How any student of Rabbinical lore can seriously put forth such 
anomalous, hollow conjecture we are at a loss to comprehend. 

Moreover, we have to assert that those Talmudical stories can 
not possibly bear the test of critical scrutiny. Must it not, we ask, 
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occur to every thinking reader of the Talmud as well nigh im- 
possible that there should ever have been a heathen applicant for 
conversion, silly and impudent enough to approach either one of 
those scholastic dignitaries with a demand like that reported in the 
Talmud, to admit him as a Jew if he were taught the whole Torah 
(Jewish religion) while standing on one foot? And is it not equally 
unimaginable that Hillel, who is said to have crammed the whole 
Torah in the nutshell of the negative " golden rule " to accommodate 
the impetuous applicant, should have given this rule forth in the 
far-reaching significance of dispensation from any Jewish religious 
belief and practice? It is quite probable, we own, that Hillel had 
frequently used the sentence, "What is hateful to thee, etc.," when 
moralizing upon mutual human duties. He may even have used it 
purposely in the instruction occasionally given to Gentile converts, 
it being a brief, though negative, embodiment of human and 
humane duties. But, we have to ask, can he, on the other hand, be 
supposed to have omitted at such instruction the large body of 
Mosaic ceremonial injunctions and Jewish religious customs 
withal? Will he not rather, on such occasions, have laid prepon- 
derant stress on the Mosaic ritual, in its outlines at least, aa it 
points invariably to the worship of the God of Israel, which was, in 
very truth, the foundation and principal characteristic of Judaism 
as contrasted with the pagan polytheism which the proselyte was 
about to relinquish? And will he, like any other teacher or Scribe 
before him, have insisted, a^ter having imparted to the proselyte a 
certain course of instruction in the essentials of Mosaism, that he 
should submit to the trio of initiation rites, which were then doubt- 
less crystallized into an unalterable custom in all cases of thorough 
conversion to Judaism? 

We aaK, further, is it conceivable that Hillel should, in the case 
of the second Talmudical narrative in question, have imposed on 
the applic&nt nothing else than the acceptance of that ethical 
maxim, ■' What is hateful to thee^ etc.," when we are aware, upon 
the best rabbinical authority, that the school bearing his name — 
Beth Hillel — were so vigorous on the question of admitting Gentile 
converts that they affirmed dogmatically that the previous state of 
their uncircumcision is a real, intense dedtement, cleaving to them 
yet even after the performance of the Milah and not jdelding even 
to the rite of immersion, unless they be also sprinkled with the 
wat«rs of purifiGation and thus cleansed of a ceremonial impurity 
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i as that coming From the touch of the receptacle of th« 
dead? (See on this, Pesachim viii.) 

Does this dogmatic decision of the Hillelite^, too, breathe the 
pretended " mild spirit " of emancipation of proselytes from all 
legal observances of Moaaism, which Gruenebaum imputes to its 
founder? 

That Hillel was mild, meek and forbearing in his intercourse 
with all men, is open to no question. 

That he or at least his school wan inclined to moderation in legis- 
lating on ceremonial and other legal points of observance, in order 
that the common people might not be burdened too much by the 
traditionally enlarged Jewish ritual, is also pufficiently attested in 
the old Rabbinical literature- He once instituted even a decided 
reform — that of the Prosbul— by which creditors were allowed to 
collect debts in the Sabbatic year. But he resorted to this measure 
only out of deference to the solemn Divine warning given in the 
context of the relative law (Duet. xv. 9), as it is testified in Shebiith 
X, 3, and not from a motive of secular expediency. And while one 
portion of that law had to be invalidated by the new measure, the 
latter seemed yet to be a reconstruction rather than an abolishing 
reform, because the other very weighty portion was thereby con- 
firmed and upheld. 

Whatever view may be formed upon this point of Hillel's legisla- 
tive activity, it can surely authorize no modern critic to set him 
down as a liberal universalist teaching a religion of humanity, and 
to charge him with such an obliquity as to have deliberately aided 
in initialing proselytes as entire Jews, if they but confessed " uni- 
versal human love." To impugn Hillel's orthodoxy in such a man- 
ner we have to pronounce as slanderous of his pure name as a 
foremost pious leader in Israel. 

We may add in this place that it is all the more incredible that 
Hillel should at any time have dispensed male Gentile converts who 
wished to enter into equal relations with Israel from the three rites 
of initiation, especially the initiatory one proper, because we find 
for his time a strong historical attestation that the latter rite was 
then considered a standing rule, established from of old, and of 
enduring obligation. 

It ie sufficiently known that King Herod was impiously tempor- 
izing with his heathen patrons. He built temples to please Caesar 
and the Romans, and "changed Jewish taws for foreign exercises 
^^Ant. XV. 8, 1), showing besides an insolent disregard of Mosaic 
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inslitutions (ib. xvi. 1, 1). And yet he would not dare to acaudal- 
ize the public Jewish Bentiment by allowing the marriage into his 
family of a non-Jew, unless the latter would first formally accept 
the Jewish religion ! When Sylleus demanded Herod's sister, 
Salome, in marriage, he was told — evidently by both Herod and 
Salome — " that it was impossible to do it on any other terms " than 
the total conversion to Judaism. Herod's family were notoriously 
Indumeans by birth, descendants of those compelled to adopt the 
Jewish religion by John Hyrcanus, but who seemed not to have 
remained faithful to it in subsequent ages (Ant. xvii. 7, 9). It was, 
we surmise, for this reason that Antigonus could presume to stig- 
matize Herod a half Jew (ib. xiv. 15, 2). He possibly meant that 
Herod's Judaism was suspicious alone from the fact of the general 
anti-Jewish relapse of his countrymen. That his Judaism was 
practically, in every respect, of a very doubtful nature, ia indeed 
easy enough to prove from extant history. And yet had the prin- 
ciple of forbidden intermarriage with non-Jews, unless a parity was 
created by formal conversion, prevailed on him and his sister 
to the degree of inviolability. Are we not to justly infer from this 
fact that that principle was the unexceptional rule in Hillel's time? 
And does this fact alone not remove the ground for Gruenehaum's 
assertion that Hillel, in his " mildness," was satisfied with impos- 
ing on Gentile converts a mere religion of humanity, or that this 
" mild " view of his predominated even subsequently to his lifetime. 
" during the whole period of the Temple." 

Before we close this argument we will adduce one more historical 
incident in illustration of the untenability of Grueuebaum's hypo- 
thesis. Berenice, the much-suspected sister of Agrippa II., per- 
suaded Polemo, the King of Cilicia, to undergo the initiatory rite 
and then marry her (ib. xx. 7, 3). This was in the latter days of 
the Temple. We ask, does this strict adherence to the traditional 
mode of conversion of the independent Judaic princess not demon- 
strato cone 1 naively that Hillel's pretended "mild spirit " as to the 
reception of proselytes prevailed neither, in his life nor afterward 
in the Jewish community of Jerusalem, and that it is nothing but 
an unfounded conjecture, existing only in the hypercritical mind of 
Dr. Gruenebaura or any other of his coinciders? 

We will now part with the great Hillel, whose orthodoxy has been 
impugned so irreverently and unaccountably, and turn to the emi- 
nent Hillelite theologian, Joshua ben Chananiah, to investigate his 
standpoint on the question of the admission of proselytes. 
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KAnBI JOSHUA BKH CHANANIAH. 

We have already above stated that Gruenebaum represents this 
sage, " in whom," as he says, " is even eleewhere apparent the spirit 
of Hillel in the clearest manner," as advocating immersion to be 
sufficient for the formal conversion of a proselyte. This view was 
to this critic prevalent since Hillel, and only disavowed by the 
generation immediately succeeding Joshua, whose exponent was 
Akiba. In the latter's time, he says, both the initiatory rile and 
immersion were laid down as conditions of admitting proselytes. 
He suggests, further, as possible that Akiba was principally 
opposed to their reception into Judaism. 

Por all this assertion there is, however, not the slightest founda- 
tion in fact. Neither was Akiba more austere than Joshua as to 
the title of the admission of proselytes, nor was the latter such a 
latitudinarian as Gruenebaura makes him out. We contend that 
the often quoted paaaage in B. Yebamoth, from which he, as several 
others like him,* derives Joshua's liberal standpoint on the mode 
of receiving proselytes, admits hy no means of the interpretation he 
puts upon it. We will prove this by and by. 

Let us here premise that it is grievously wrong to take Joshua for 
a liberal reformer. He was a Hillelite, it is true. As a follower of 
this school he was not only inclined to relieve hard ceremonial re- 
strictions as much as it was compatible with his theological insight 
and religious conviction, but was also indulgent to combatants in 
scholastic disputes. These were the characteristics of the Hillelite 
school. Of Joshua it is particularly said that he adopted and prac- 
tically applied the rule, extant already before his time : " A senate 
must not impose any restraint on the generality of the people that 
will work an intolerable hardship on them " (B. Baba Bathra, f. 60). 
His Hillelite bias for moderation in points of ceremonial law seems 
further deducible from passages such as Jer. Sabb. I. 4 ; comp. 
Tosifta Sabb. I. 17. [Significant is also his saying : " We do not 
heed the 'Bath Kol'" (B. Baba Metsia f. 59).] 

But what of all this when contrasted with the standing rule for 
admitting proselytes to Judaism? What logical connection can 
there be found between a tendency to relieve Israelites from cumber- 
some laws and regulations of a religious and social nature, and the 
aim of making the transition to Judaism easy for pagans? Was it 

•So Geifter, Zeitaclirift, 1870, p. 2fi ; Felsenthal, 1. c. ; !^onneschein. in his 
gply to Berkawitz's circalar letter of last year, and others. 
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the life's purpose of our older rabbie to legislate in behalf and for 
the benefit of Gentiles, or for the Jews, their compatriots? 

If those of the school of Hillel were " mild " toward the Jewish 
people in making the vast range of their written and traditional 
observances as tolerable as possible, does it in the least follow that 
any one of them will have been prompted by a similar " mild " 
sentiment to go to the length of dispensing a pagan convert from a 
rite which alone secured to htm, since the remotest antiquity, 
national -religious equality with natural Israelites? 

"Not in the least," will the critics concurringly say. Yet they 
will put the counter-question : Does not the Talmud relate of Rabbi 
Jushua that he proposed immersion as sufficient for initiating a 
proselyte? 

To this we reply the following: The Talmudical account in 
question must be studied accurately in its entire context. It seems, 
from the form in which the entire relative discussion in B. Yeha- 
moth is rendered, that onoe upon a time the theme of incomplete 
conversion was broached in the academy of Jamnia. Elieser, 
Joshua and a number of other doctors participated in the debate 
upon it. The object in proposing this theme appears, from the 
connection in which it is placed on that Talmudical page, to have 
been to arrive at a clear and correct judgment on the problem, 
whether an incomplete conversion, though undertaken in good faith, 
should avail in case of such a convert's union with a Jewish female, 
which would result in a living issue. Is this issue to be regarded 
as an Israelite or a Mamser (bastard)? For it is to be kept in mind 
that the rabbis declared children out of mixed marriages of pagans 
with Jews, Mamserim (bastards), no less than those coming from 
incestuous relations. That the proposition was made at that meeting 
in this view only, is evidenced by the fact of its juxtaposition, in that 
Talmudical record, with the account of a discussion of the same 
subject, held in the third century C. E., in the time of Rabbi Johanan. 
In this discussion the question turns merely on the character of the 
living issue proceeding from the union of incompletely converted 
pagans with Jewesses, whither, namely, it is to be judged a Mamser 
or a pure Israelite. 

That the compilers of the Talmud placed the debate between 
Eliezer, Joshua and others by the side of Rahbi Johanan's account, 
is to us conclusive evidence that they conceived both as having the 
same sense and bearing. There was, we hold, logical design in the 
reproduction by them of the debate held in Jamnia between the 
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ire-noted doctore immediately after th&t account. They con- 
sidered, namely, both of one piece as to the underlying idea and 
inherent import, and therefore attached them locally to each 
other. 

The compilers then were immensely far from conveying, by 
recording the debate in question, any other view of it than that 
plainly recognizable in the kindred subject-matter mentioned previ- 
ously in connection with Rabbi Johanan's name. This view is, that 
Eliezer, Joshua and their fellow-academicians dieputed on the legal 
consequence of an incomplete conversion as regards the rank of the 
progeny, if such should happen to spring from the union of the 
deficiently initiated convert with a native Jewess. 

But there was then and there no question at all as to the dis- 
pensableness of either of the two rites, Milah and Tebhilab, in 
all cases of proposed, real and thorough transition of Gentile 
proselytes to Judaism. Neither Joshua nor Eliezer, nor any of the 
older Rabbis, we presume to vouch, called in question the obli- 
gation of a male proselyte, aspiring to total afRHation with the 
Jewish communion, to undergo the rites made binding by the 
custom of centuries. To sum up we will say that neither Mosaism 
nor surely ancient Rabbinism can be held out as supplying the 
slightest support to the attempt at abolishing the customary initia- 
tory rite for Gentile converts aiming to enter the Jewish fold as full 
and equal members. 

If any changes in the mode of admitting them have to be made, 
it must, we propose, be done on the independent account of that 
modern American reform Judaism desirous of it. (That the con- 
currence of some European reform rabbis would not be wanting, 
we suggest as quite possible.) But it must not be attempted under 
cover of a relative authority from the so-called Rabbinical age. 
There is, so far as we are aware, none such to be found by the way 
of honest and accurate research. 

We can presently pursue our subject no further for fear of tres- 
passing on the limit set for this paper. We are, therefore, precluded 
from entering on various other points of consideration bearing 
upon it. These would be, e. g., the problem of preserving intact 
Israel's social purity ; of guarding the bulwark by which heretofore 
the intrusion into our communion of anti monotheistic elements has 
been averted, etc. 

Meanwhile, let us calmly, wisely and reverently deliberate the 
ition of the mode of admission of proselytes in our day with its 
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" changed conditioOB and reqniremeDts of life," as Rabbi Berkowitz 
observed in hia circular letter of last year. Let us beware of haaty 
opinionB oq such a weighty matter, and surely of hasty decisions. 
In a question of such vital importance and consequence there is 
required not only the mature thought of individuals but the 
collective wisdom of all the competent rabbis of this country, aa 
well as of acknowledged European authorities. 

There is positively no pressing need of its authoritative decision 
just now. Neither is " Hannibal before the gates," nor have cases 
of intended conversion of non-Jews multiplied among us to the 
extent of irresistible urging as on to a speedy solution in accordance 
with modern Judaism. There are, for all we know, only single 
instances of conversion "leshum isha" (see B. Yebamoth, f. 24) 
turning up at long intervals from each other. These have not the 
virtue of calling upon our prompt and zealous attendance. 

When the time will have come that numbers of non-Jews will, 
from evident religious motives, seek refuge " under the wings " of 
our purely monotheistic creed and ask to be " attached to Jehovah 
and the house of Jacob-Israel," then diligent and brisk action will 
necessarily have to be tahen, and on as liberal a basis as is com- 
patible with the sublime doctrines of our faith. 

Until then let us put forth discreet and fair proselytizing efforts 
consistent with the dignity of true religion and humanity ; and 
emulate measurably the example of our ancestors, who seem to have 
devotedly pursued the spread of Judaism from the time of the later 
Maccabees to that of the dominion of Hadrian. 



On this same question Dr. H. Berkowitz, of Kansas City, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the rabbis of the country, dated July 
23, 1890, to which a number of answers were received. By the 
courtesy of Dr. Berkowitz and the gentlemen who sent the re- 
sponses, these are herewith published : 

MILATH GUERIM. 

AN OFlIt LBTTEB TO THE BABBIB OF THK [INtTED BTATEH OF AMEXICA. 

The undersigned recognizes the danger to Judaism which is likely 
to arise from a self-sufBcient and unauthorized treatment of im- 
portant ritual questions. He believes that the usages consecrated 
by age, but which have become untenable by reason of the changed 
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ConditioDB and requirement! of life, ought aocordingly to be reviNed 
and tranaformed. He, therefore, wishes hereby to submit to you, 
the rabbis of the land, in whom are vested the authority and the 
duty to decide all such matterB, a question which, however often it 
may have engaged your attention, has never been fully and unquali- 
fiedly answered, but being always evaded or deferred, has made 
authoritative action of the part of any individual rabbi, as'far as 
the sanction of his colleagues was concerned, an impossibility. I 
refer to the question of " Milath Guerim." 

I am of the opinion that all rabbis who have ceased to act in 
accordance with the directions of the " Shulchan Aruch " are also 
unanimous in the belief that "Mitath" is not an absolute requisite 
for qualifying a non-Jew to accept the principles and participate in 
the work of Judaism. As yet, however, there has been no concerted 
and public avowal of that belief made. 

Being confronted by a case of this kind, I would respectfully aak 
of you, my colleagues throughout the land, the unequivocal express- 
ion of you opinion on this subject, in order to enable me and others 
who may be called upon in similar cases, to proceed in accordance 
with acknowledged authority, and thus obviate the just reproach 
incurred by arbitary action. 

With fraternal greetings, yours, 

Hbnby Berkowitz. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 23, 1890. 



RESPONSE OF DR. I. M. WISE. 



Cincinnati, March 17, 1890. 
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Dear Friend and Collbaoue Sale : — In reply to your letter I 
beg leave to gay that you well know I have put myself on record in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg Conferences, and in the American 
Igraelite opposed to " Milath Guerim," and I do not believe yet that *^ 
any honest, sound-minded person, desirous to embrace Judaism, 
ought to be subjected to the Abrahamic rite; nor can I convince 
myself that the Torah demands, or even sanctions, such a sacri- 
fice. Still I can not, and do not, accept any proselyte, unless cir- ^ 
cumcieed, because I am in the minority on the principle of " Yochid 
v'rabiro halacha k'rabim." It has not been adopted by any legitimate 
body, conference or synod, and I am not willing, in ao important 
~ incisive a question, to be an innovator on my own authority. 
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Furthermore, because it can do no good to the proselyte, ae no Jewish 
congregation will acknowledge him as a member of the covenant 
after all, if I even declare him one. Thia, however, is my private 
consideration which, of course, could guide myself only in " Halacha 
I'maasah." 
With my best wishes and assurances of respect and friendship, 
Yours, 

Isaac M. Wisb. 

NoTi:— The same case which came before Dr. Berkowitz bAd been sub- 
mitted to Dr. Sale, to whom, among others, Dr. Wise addregaed the above 
respoDse. 

RESPONSE OF DR. B. FEL8ENTHAL. 

Chicago, August 5, 1890, 

Dear Sir : — Your " Open Letter to the Rabbis in the United 
States " is before me. In complying with the request made therein, 
I for myself can be brief. I need but refer to a monograph on the 
subject which I published in 1878, and which is entitled " Zur Prote- 
lytenfrage im Judenlhum," also to an article which I wrote for 
Graetz's Monatsichrift (Vol. XXVII., 1878, pp. 236-240), and further 
to an opinion which I rendered upon request and which is to be 
found in the " Report of the Executive Committee of the Consti- 
tution Grand Lodge, I, 0. B, B , for 1880-81," on pp. 115-119. A 
glance into these writings will show you that I have to be counted 
with those who will not raise an objecting voice if proselytes are 
accepted without requiring of them the ancient initiatory rite 
previous to their acceptance. ^ 

And I am not alone in the opinion I thus repeatedly expressed. 
Two eminent Jewish teachers, Rabbi Josua, in the beginning of the 
second century, and Rabbi Yehudah, in the middle of the second 
century, did not consider Milah as an indispensable requisite for 
the acceptance of a proselyte { Yebhavwtk 46, a b). A rabbi in 
Venice, Leon Modena, who iJourished in the seventeenth century> 
decidedly favored the acceptance of Gerim without Mitah (Kol Sa- 
khal, p. 59). Of teachers in modern times, I may mention Abr. 
Geiger (Jued. ZeiUchr. VIII. pp. 24-27); Isaac M, Wise (Proto- 
colU d. Phiiad. Rabb-Conferem, 1869, pp. 39, 40) ; Oaiaa H. Schorr 
(He-'halutz. XL 67-74), and others. 

I might stop here, as in the foregoing the question asked by you ia 
suCBciently answered. But some other points are connected with 
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the main queation, pointB of great importance, which deserve a 
careful coQsideration. And so permit me to touch here a few of 
these poiots. 

First, have you. Dr. Henry Berkowitx, the rabbi of one of the 
congregations in Kansas City, — have you, or have I, the writer of 
this letter, or has any other Reform rabbi, the right and authority 
of adopting " in the name of Judaism" a proselyte who was not 
circumcised and of declaring him to be a Jew and a member of the 
Jewish community at large? When and where did "Judaism" or 
the "Jewish Church" {^KIB'* riD33) give you or me or any one else 
authorisation so to do and thus to proceed in her name? When 
so-called Orthodox rabbia admit Gerim as members of the house of 
Israel, they can justly say that they are authorized to do so, that 
they act simply in conformity with laws and regulations which 
have been of an authoritative and binding character until our days 
for all Israel since times immemorial, and none of the Reformers 
will, or can, rise and gainsay that these proselytes are really not 
Jews. True, they had to submit to certain ceremonials and formali- 
ties which the Reformer would not have required. But these cere- 
monials and formalities are only a plua to the requirements de- 
manded by a Reformer, and this piu" can, of course, not invalidate 
the initiation of the proselyte into Judaism. Otherwise is it with 
the adoption of a Ger who was not circumcised. Here is a mtntu 
to the ancient time-honored requirements, — to requirements which, 
an Orthodox will say, have been divinely ordained in the Written 
Law and in the Oral Law and which have been sanctioned by the 
words of an inspired prophet (Ezflc. xliv. 6, 7, 9) and by the great 
legal authorities of Talmudical and subsequent times. And, there- 
fore, from their standpoint, the Orthodox rabbis and Orthodox 
congregations would be correct in refusing to recognize as a Jew 
your Ger who has remained uncircumcised. 

Now, is there a way out of this dilemma? 

Yea, there is. You simply say to your candidate for admission 
into Judaism : My dear sir, you are wrong in your supposing that I 
have the power to admit you as a member into the Jewish Church 
and to dispense you at the same time, in the name of Judaism, 
ft'om submitting to circumcision. I may adopt you as a friend of 
mine, or receive you as a visitor in my house— this is an indisputed 
power which I have — and if it pleases you, I for my person, may 
also call you a Jew, notwithstanding your having remained uncir- 
ified, and I shall do so, provided you sincerely wish it and 
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your doctrinal views and the conduct of your life will give me some 
warrant for my doing eo. But here my power ceases, and I can not 
coerce any one else to do likewise, I'll advise you. however, what 
to do. Apply for membership into one of our Jewish " congrega- 
tions " or Jewish " societies," who admit but Jews. Perhaps one or 
the other will gratify your wish and will adopt you as a member, 
without being so strict in the prerequirements usually demanded. 
You must understand, however, that a congregation also has no 
authority to declare you " a Jew " and force your recognition as 
such by all other Israelites. But the congregation is at least 
supreme and sovereign in its own internal affairs. As well as I 
may admit you in my house, and as I may call you a Jew, and 
consider you a Jew, so each Jewish congregation or Jewish society 
has the power to say, " For us and in our eyes the applicant is a Jew 
and we accept him as a member of our congregation ; what others 
think and say about it, we do not care." The practical consequence 
will be that a large number of American Israelites and American 
Jewish comgregationa wilt silently acquiesce, and will silently 
recognize you as a member of our religious community. A fait 
accompli is a wondrous thing. Now, my dear sir — bo you might 
continue in speaking to your applicant — if you apply to my congre- 
gation, or to any other congregation, for membership, and the same 
shall lay suflicient value upon my views and shall ask my opinion 
in the matter, I shall assuredly advocate your admission, and I 
shall recommend to the congregation to dispense in your case with 
the initiatory rite demanded by the old law ; — provided always that 
the honesty and purity of your aims and objects in thus knocking 
at our gates be beyond any doubt whatsoever. But if you should 
not find a congregation willing to admit you, what could I 'do? 
Nothing ! What would my willingness to consider you a Jew avail 
you, if others will not consent with me? Nothing ! I repeat it, 
therefore : Apply to a congregation for membership, not to me. 
Such a one can act favorably on your petition, or can lay it aside. 
Such a one can either elect you or reject you 

Allow me to make some comments on another point in your Open 
Letter. You addressed your letter to " the rabbis of this land, in whom 
it vested the authority (o decide all auch mailers." Is this really so? 
Have indeed the rabbis of this land been vested with the authority 
to decide finally and bindingly for the Jewish masses all such 
matters? Since when? By whom? My dear Doctor, you assert 
here a dangerous doctrine. I, for my part, disclaim any such 
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ihority " over otberB by virtue of any office I have, and I, for 
my part, hereby decidedly protest agamet the arrogant assumption 
of ecclesiastical " authority " by any " rabbi " or by any Dumber of 
"rabbis," individually or collectively, based upon the fact that he, 
or they, have been elected in this or that Jewish congregation to fill 
the rabbinical offices. Wir Juden haben. Gott Bei Dank, keine ge- 
tteihte " Oeiitlichen," \ind wir wollen JceiTie geweihie ■' Oeiallichen" mil 
gei»tliehen Gewallen tu biniien und su loesen. And we are glad we 
have none. We rejoice over the fact that in the course of historical 
development the institute of Semikhak has ceased to exist and has 
fallen into oblivion, and we are rejoiced that the attempts of a 
certain Palestinian rabbi in the sixteenth century — Jacob Berabh 
was his name — to revive again the Semikhah after it had been dead 
for over a thousand years, and to repair the broken chain, have been 
frustrated and have come to naught.* Blessed be the memory of 
Levi ibn 'Habhibh who, by his opposition, caused the endeavors of 
Jacob Berabh to remain without the desired results ! And so we 
refuse, now as formerly, to be fettered and chained down and be 
kept in a religious thraldom by "rabbis," "priests," "synods," or 
what other name the authority-claiming man or men may have. 
We are free men and we live in a free country and in free times. 
But there is danger for Judaism, you say, if we acknowledge no 
ecclesiastical authority over us and if we do not submit to an 
ecclesiastical authority. Danger? No, sir, there is not. Judaism 
will continue to exist in autonomous congregations. And I frankly 
add that a religion which can not exist in freedom deserves 
not to exist, However, fears are perfectly groundless. Judaism 
is fortunately so constituted that its rabbis are not like priests 

•SemiMafc.— This was the name of a certain ecclesiastical act by which, 
under prescribed lorms, Israelites, considered tit and qualified, were 
ordained as " rabbis " by others who had to be ordained rabbis themselves. 
By this act the newly -ordained rabbis were vested with privileges and 
rights which unordained Israelites had not. It was claimed that the chain 
of properly ordained rabbis reached uninterruptedly back to Moses. Com- 
pare the institute of ordination in the Roman Catholic and in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, for which also the claim is raised that it goes 
back without interruption to the Apostolic Age, What nowadays by 
some is called " Semikhah" is essentially different from the Semikhah or 
Jfmnui In Talmudical and pre-Talmudlcal times, Comp. Jeraih. Sanhtdr, i. 3. 
(ed. KrotoBchin fol, 19, col. a,) dniS-l-D n"!:);? "ip IMP, Yonder, in Baby- 
lonia, tbey coll the Jtftnnui (aothorixation to be a rabbi) b; the woril 
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with hierarchical powers who, either directly or indirectly, have 
received from God himself mandates to act as priests, and 
whose official actions, or certain parts of whose official actions, 
possess an inherent sacramental character, and can only be per- 
formed by them alone, if they shall be valid and efficacious. The 
office of the rabbi is nevertheless a sacred one, a' sublime one. It 
is one in which noble and enthusiaatically inclined men can find 
and will find self-satisfaction and true bliaa during all their life- 
time. For a rich field is open to auch noble, enthusiastic, warm- 
hearted rabbis. They con cultivate truth and morality within their 
spheres of action. They can educate not merely children, but also 
adult men and women in religion and in morala, and can implant 
into their hearts knowledge and appreciation of, and love and 
attachment to Judaism. They can assist in raising the moral and 
intellectual status of the whole community in which they live to a 
higher plane. They can at the aame time devote a large part of 
their time to the cultivation of the science of Judaism, and can 
thereby widen their own mental horizon and, possibly, the limits of 
their acience, and thus they can enjoy a pure, unalloyed intellectual 
bliss in their soul-life which others who pursue more material 
tendencies do not experience. Truly, the rabbi's office is a sublime 
office. Nevertheless, let us not forget that it is in the main but a 
teacher'a office. The Jewish rabbi is a teacher, nothing elae. 

And auch teachers we Jews muat continue to have, teachers who 
are well qualified and fully competent to instruct individuals and 
congregations in Jewish questions, and whose authority is baaed 
upon nothing else except their superiority in learning and sound 
judgment — an authority which we have to acknowledge by our 
own free will and in consequence of our inwardly agreeing with 
their teachings and demands, end of our conviction that they are 
correct and understand matters better than we do. If it should be 
the case that a man quahfied and competent to be a teacher in 
Israel should not occupy a rabbinical chair, that he should be a 
" layman," this man can have, and ought to have, nevertheless, the 
same authority as any one who is a rabbi in office, and he ought to 
have certainly more authority than the ignorant man or the worth- 
less man who happens to have been elected by a congregation ae 
their " Doctor," 

You know, dear colleague, what was predicted in olden times by 
a prophet of the wretched descendants of Eli, the priest. " They 
shall come," so the man of God said, " and bow low for a gera of 
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silver and a loaf of bread and shall say, fiUnSn nn« bt< HI ''into 
Dr6 no ^31*^ ("Oh, attach me, please, to one of the rabbinical 
offices ill this land, in order that I may have a piece of bread to 
eat.") It ia maintained by some that there are a number of such 
poor and pitiable, and at the same time perfectly ignorant and illit- 
erate, descendants of Eli among the rabbis in this land and in other 
lands, and that also possibly some base and worthless characters 
may have entered their ranks. This can hardly be helped. Among 
the clergy of other denominations they have undoubtedly good 
reasons to make the same complaints. But shall these 'Am Ha- 
Areti and ihese disreputable characters for whom their sacred office 
is nothing more than a bread-winning institution, be our hierarchs, 
our religious guides whom we must blindly follow? Permit me to 
make another quotation here, to cite the word of another great 
prophet, which just occurs to my mind. It is with Jewish theology 
— or let us rather say, with the Science of Judaism^ as it is with 
Wusentchafl in general. And of the Wi»ien»chajt Schiller said in a 
well known distich : 

Einem ist aie die hohe, die bimTnlische Gtettin, deni Andern 
Eine tuechtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter versorgt. 
And of these latter ones, too, of these rabbis to whom their BUchen 
Wi»'ervehaft is nothing more than a milch cow — of them, too, you 
also say that they are vested with the authority to decide finally and 
in a manner binding for us in religious matters? Really, Dr. Ber- 
kowit2, I am astonished at you ! 

Now, please, do not come with the plea that there is at presenta la- 
mentable chaotic state in American Judaism, out of which we mitti find 
away — thatwemiw! have unity, or conformity — that the rabbis are 
naturally those to whom the people mtM( look for safe guidance — 
that we must place over us a Sanhedrin, or Synod, or Conference, 
with legislative, administrative and judicial powers — that dissenting 
minorities must submit to its ordinances and decrees — or that we 
must try to ascertain in some other way what the majority decides — 
that the majority rules — and all that. We know all this. But 
most decidedly we take another standpoint. And most decidedly 
do we say that in matters of religious principles and practices, of 
doctrines to believe in, of rituals to be guided by, etc., no one must 
be compelled to go by the opinions and dictates of others, or by the 
decrees and decisions of an accidental majority in a synod or con- 
ference. In such matters the individual conscience is the highest 
lority — a higher authority than the one of a multitude of thou- 
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ganda. " God and I — we are the majority," said the noble-souled 
Wendell Phillips, V'T, in one of his abolition speeches made in ante- 
6eUum times, and I repeat these words after him. 

And don't you know that "the Majority," in whom so many 
would trust, is often wrong? that it often is in the service of 
untruth? that, if you acknowledge its authority, it tyrannizes the 
minority? There are large fields of human activity where of nee«a- 
tily the majority must rule. In such necessary things, as an old 
saying is, there must be unity. But — so the very same saying adds 
— in things not necessary let ub have liberty, and in all things love. 
Where we can help it, down with the majority rule ! Down with 
the majority rule especially in religious and denominational matters ! 
And up with the inalienable rights of minorities, of single congre- 
gations and of individuals ! What? A majority shall rule over us in 
matters of our religious thinking and doing? It is difficult to under- 
stand that American Israelites, otherwise so deeply imbued with 
Jefferaonian democratic principles, and especially with the principle 
that each individual has the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, should advocate the proposition to 
erect over ua a hierarchical institution with law-giving and law- 
enforcing powers. But no ! You and I, we shall not submit to the 
ordinances of such un-Jewish church councils, and we shall not 
heed it if it is said that we have to submit because those ordi- 
nances have been issued by such " sacred " church-councils. We 
shall only then assent outwardly after we have assented inwardly. 
Otherwise we shall be dissenters and non-conformists, and we shall 
remain dissenters and non-conformists. 

" But we do not want any n on- conformists. Unity we must have 
— ' Glaubenseinheit, wie im beiligen Land Tyrol ' ( prior to the year 
1848). An all-embracing authority must rule over us. Authority! 
Authority !" — I am sick of this eternal shrieking after authority. 
Why, you authority-sbriekers — this appellation is not meant for 
you, my dear Dr. B, ; it is meant pmir Ui autres — why, there is, or 
has been, an authority. Have it 1 There is the Pentateuch with its 
613 laws ; there is the Mishnah and Gemara ; there is the Rambma 
and the Shul'han 'Amkh ; there are the other hooks containing the 
numerous traditional laws. Why did ye break loose from this 
authority, ye rebels? Ye rebels, who prefer to be called by the more 
euphemistic name of Reformers? Yes, you broke loose long ago 
from the ancient authorities. But who gave you the right to do so? 
Was them ever any Sanhedrin, or Synod, or Council, who permitted 
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you to feast on oyeterB? Or to omit laying Tephillin? Or to per- 
form marriage ceremonies on the middle days of Pasaover and of 
Sukkoth? Or to willfully ignore the Ninth of Abh? Or to raise 
hogs and deal in pork? And yet you did this and many things 
more without waiting for the decision of a synod or for temporary 
indulgences and dispensations from some Rabbinical Executive 
Committee. Where was your authority then? It seems you are 
not aware that you are like slaves who have rebelled against their 
former master, who have run away, who have escaped from their 
former bondage, and who now, being unable to breathe the air of 
freedom, cry out vehemently, "Let us choose a master over us." 
Oh, ye foolish rebels I 

If "the Majority " is that master whom you will acknowledge 
and to whom you will swear allegiance, then beware, ye rebel- 
reformers, or you with your reform notions will soon be swamped 
altogether. Be fair-minded and admit that already in our preuent 
day the conservative teachers and the orthodox rabbis are in the 
majority in these United States. And in times rapidly approaching, 
when the immigration from Russia will swell still more in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and when our unfortunate oppressed 
brethren-in-race living in the domimons of the Czar will flock by 
the thousands into our country — which, let us hope, in the future 
too may remain the land of refuge for the oppressed of all nations 
— in these rapidly approaching times the party entertaining ortho- 
dox or conservative views and tendencies will vastly grow, and their 
majority will become overwhelming. It will then, indeed, be one of 
the humorous freaks of history, yea, a true irony of history, if not 
only the Doctors Morais, and Jacobs, and Mendes, and Drachman, 
and Schneeberger, but if also the still more orthodox Dr. H. Klein, 
formerly of Libau, Russia, and now of New York, Rabbi Jacob 
Joseph, of New York, Rabbi Jacob Gershon Lesser, of Chicago, 
and the many others, will once agree among themselves to 
come unitedly to your conferences and to vote there. Be care- 
ful I You will be swamped out of existence. You will have to 
submit in obedience to your own grand principle. If demanded^ 
you will have to bring " the sacrifice of your intellect." And you 
will not be saved. You would only make yourselves ridiculous 
were you to attempt to keep these conservative and orthodox 
teachers and respectable gentlemen away from your meetings by 
motions and resolutions that you are the genuine ones, the only 
^mthorized " rabbis " and regi.larly ordained priests, and that they 
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(Dr. Klein, Rabbi LesBer, etc.) are but counterfeits and have do 
right to be in your midst. Be careful ! You play with a two-edged 
sword. 

Ill extracting the quinteesence and in drawing the concluBions 
from the foregoing, I formulate now the following theseB : 

1. A rabbi has no authority to act in the name of Kol YUrael and 
to arrogate to himself the power of admitting, in ihe vame of Juda- 
Mm, into the Jewish community a would-be proselyte who has not 
been circumciaed 

2. A congregation may accept such a proselyte as one of its mem- 
bers, because a congregation is sovereign in its own internal affairs. 
It may, under certain precautions and conditions, be wise and in 
full harmony with the spirit of prophetic Judaism to pursue such a 
policy and to admit such proselytes. Our religion might thereby 
gradually he endowed with the potency of divesting itself of ita 
racial character and of finally becoming a universal and world- 
embracing religion. 

3. A Jewish rabbi is but a teacher, and is not vested with the 
powers of a priest or of an ordained Oeiallicher. All the legal pre- 
rogatives he has, and all the legal authority he possesses, he has 
received by his contract with his congregation or by the laws of the 
State in which he lives. 

4. A synod of rabbis or conference of rabbis has also no legal 
authority in matters of belief or of ritualistic practice over congre- 
gations or individuals — not even over those of its own participants 
or members who are in the minority. The majority may express 
opinions, but can not issue decrees or laws. Still less can it employ 
coercive means to enforce ita decrees among unwilling individuals 
and parties. 

5. Attempts to inatitute synods, or church councils, or conferences 
with law-giving and law-enforcing powers in matters doctrinal and 
ritual are more than un-Jewish — they are anti-Jewish ; are more 
than un-American — they are anti-American, They are anachron- 
isms, born in the spirit of mediEevalism, and totally out of time in 
the present age. 

6. Free conferences of rabbis, untainted by any hierarchical de- 
sires whatsoever, and granting dissenting minorities the right of 
retaining their own religious convictions and of following their own 
views in purely religious matters, are, for many reasons, highly 
commendable. Despite their limitation of legislative power and 
executive authority, such conferences will be mighty agencies for 
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romoting healthy progreeB in ecience and in life. For there is a 
great moral force, slowly but surely working, in the agreement of 
many expert men and Hcholars in theoretical and practical ques- 
tion e. 

7. Coercion in religious matters or churoh discipline — the wwd 
and the thing — must be assigned to the grave. Inter it, or cremate 
it, or put it out of the world in some other effective way, together 
with some other beautiful inheritances which we have received firom 
the Dark Ages. Instruction only, and nothing but instruction, can 
be acknowledged as a proper means to create in others convictions 
similar to ours and to win others over to our own ways of thinking. 

8. Reforms in religious rites and changes in dogmatics are matters 
of natural growth. This process of growing and developing from 
within is often very slow. But under no consideration ought it to 
be accelerated forcibly and by commands from without. This does 
not exclude the application of proper means by which the necessary 
preconditions for healthy changes and reforms can be produced. 

9. Visible reforms which, as indicated, must rest upon inner con- 
victions, are gradually effectuated by the silent doings and practices 
of single individuals, or, respectively, single congregations, which 
doings and practices are in the course of time imitated by other 
individuals and other congregations. In this way the reform^ 
become, by degrees, firmly established facts and develop into deep- 
rooted habits and usages. In the beginning usually unnoticed little 
germs, they will grow and, if healthy, will become like mighty oak 
trees, able to withstand storms and tempests ; if not healthy, the 
germs will wither and die. 

10. " In necessary things, unity ; in non-necessary ones, liberty ; 
in all, love 1 " 

11. " Let there be no vulgar strife between us, for we are broth- 
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Hoping that, etc., I remain, yours, respectfully. 



B. Felsenthal. 



RESPONSE OF DR. M. MIELZINER, 



I have noticed your open letter to the rabbis, published ir. the Jew- 
ish papers and have read it with great interest. I was especially 
pleased to see that you do recognize the danger to Judaism which 
is likely to arise from a self-sufficient, unauthorized treatment of 
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iraportaot ritual questions and consequently are not inclined to 
decide the case by which you are confronted, oti your own authority, 
but invite the opinions of your colleagues throughout the country. 

I fear, however, that this, your mode of proceeding, will not lead 
to the desired result. The answers you will receive from your col- 
leagues will of course differ from each other. Some will argue with 
you that n^'D is not an absolute requisite for qualifying a non-Jew 
to accept the principles and participate in the work of Judaism. 
Others will insist that 0'"l3 il^'O is an absolute requisite. To decide 
between these opposite views, would, I think, be as arbitrary as to 
decide it from the beginning, on your own authority. The moat 
proper way would have been to bring this question before a confer- 
ence of competent rabbis, when, after a full and thorough discuHsion, 
it might be finally decided. 

My personal opinion on the question at issue is laid down in an 
article which I published about twelve years ago in The Jewish 
Messenger in reference to my friend Dr. Felsenthal's pamphlet, 
" Zur Proselytenfrage tm Judenlhwn." I do still adhere to the view 
expressed in that article and I have yet to add that I apprehend 
that a dispensing with D*"i3 n^'O will lead more and more to the 
entire neglect of n^'O among Israelites also. 

Yours fraternally, 

Dr. M. Mielziner. 

Appended is an abstract of the debate in the Jewish Meuenger 
between Drs. Mielziner and Felsenthal. 
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DR. MIELZINER's VIEWS ON D'^3 ph^D 

Dr. Mielziner takes Dr. Felsenthal to task for citing Hillel as 
favorable to accept proselytes without Milah, whereas the record 
is absolutely silent on that pnint and on the contrary in Pesachira 

viii. last Mishnah i^pn JD ffmsa nb-i)}n ;d Bnicn :D*"io» rra 

we see clearly enough how scrupulous the Hillelites were in regard 
to Milah. 

To this Dr. F. makes no reply but argues that his opinion in favor 
of abolition of Milah is not after all, dependent on " Authorities" 
but on desirability and necessity, though against Hatacha, as many 
other reforms that have been instituted. 
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F. cites JosephuB Antiq. xx. 2, when Ananias, a Jewish merchant, 
urges King Izates of Adiabene, in adopting Judaism to omit circum- 
eision. But P. fails to complete the quotation that Ananias adds, 
"God would forgive him though he did not perform the operation 
inasmuch as necessity, the fear of his subjects " deterred him. Which 
fear was well founded, aa shown in the next chapter. To this F. 
makes no reply either. 

F. cites Jebamoth 46rt, when the Tanai R. Joshua b. Chananjah 
declares that the ritual bath without circumcision was sutflcient to 
initiate a proselyte, while his contemporary, R. Eelieier b. Hyrkanos, 
regarded Milah as indispensable, but not so Tebilah. Considering 
the great significance Milah had in Israel, Mielz. doubts that R. 
Joshua could have meant this, and suspects it through the lack of 
precision in the words used, i: nt *in ^D nh^ ^aUff 13 to which ought 
to have been added : nS'O T'li irKl and from the Gemara's inter- 
pretation it means that Tebilah according to R. Elizer already makes 
one a proselyte with all his rights and duties, prortderi of roune, Ih&l 
be is willing to submit to Milah. 

Against this Dr. F. quotes Jerus. Kidd. iii. 14 and the Apocryphal 

tract Gerira i. c : ^iDT nV^on inx i^in "jsn So t^h^ Ssd Ssd hSi Soff -i3 

K^ Consequently R. Elizer insists on Milah while he did not insist on 
Tebilah, see Jebamoth 71a Kin K'Syo "M "jatS k"?! h'OV 13 that is, a 
proselyte who has submitted to Milah but who has not taken the 
prescribed bath is a perfect proselyte and needs no bath. This is 
contrary to that in Jeb. 46/),- 'jnoT *3'Ss vh ''11 K"1 So «Sl S2B3 R. 
Jonbua's words as contained in Babli Jeb. 46a are exactly contrary 
to his words in Jerus. Kidd iii 14. This, then, throws the whole 
argument out of court. Thereupon Dr. F. quotes Jehudah bar 
□ai instead, who demanded only one rite from the proselyte, 
tUhtr bath or circumcision and explicitly said K*3D KlPia " One is 
enoagh." 

Dr. M. believes that marriage as a motive for conversion should 
cause ua to suspect that the retjuest did oot come from a conviction 
of the truth and preferablenesa of our Jewish religion but merely 
from the wish to please the conjugal mate. 

To which Dr. F. makes a forcible and convincing reply on the 
easy acceptability of Judaism as something simple and reasonable, 
and quotes Rab, Jerush. Kiddushin iv. 1 : '3BD p'K nsriK DffS ViDDn 

7113 ;mK pmi j'wi on c^i: nshn idn ai 'ui tr^K -jbd ntPKi nvH 
KDiff d'':d an-'p i^a-nxi iniK ji^apo bw nSnn Qnjn nw pm-iw 
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Dr M. writes Aug 10, 1890 — "I do still adhere to the views ex- 
pressed in that article (Jewish Meseenger) and have yet to add that 
I apprehend that a dispensatioa of D*12 nS'D "ill lead to the result 
that nVo will be more and more neglected also among Israelilfis." 



DR. SONNESCHEIN'S RESPONSE TO DR. BERKOWITZ'S 
QUERY. 

I have read your open letter to the Reform rabbis of the United 
States, in which you ask for their outspoken opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the Gentile who wants to aiBliate with the congregation 
of Israel mugt be subjected to the so-called Abrahamitic rite, or 
whether, by reason of authenticated authority, this " Milath 
Guerim " can he abrogated. 

I do not think that you will receive such a concerted and public 
avowal on this proposition which you seem to expect. The reasons 
for such an utter tack of unanimity and scientific candor are so 
obvious that to touch upon them were folly indeed. Questions of 
such a radical import will always be confronted by the firmest and 
closeBt lines of congregational bias and demarkation. I, for my 
part, consider the Declaration of Principles, as laid down by the 
Pittsburg Conference, an unquestionable authoritative guide for my 
rabbirucal actions and decisions, as the organic law for my right 
steps in the right direction. 

In this declaration of Principles I read the fourth : " We hold that 
all such Mosaic and rabbinical laws as regulate diet, priestly purity 
and dress, originated in ages and under the influence of ideas alto- 
gether foreign to our present mental and spiritual state. They fail 
to impress the modern Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness ; their 
observance in our day is apt rather to obstruct than to further mod- 
ern spiritual elevation." 

Now, in this plank, clear cut and of the soundest timber, I find 
the safest basis for my standpoint in dispensing with " Milath 
Guerim " whenever I am called upon to receive a non-Jew into the 
fold of Judaism, provided his character is of good repute, his love 
for Judaism the result of pure motives, and his conversion a matter 
of intelligence and ethical training. 

It is an open secret that the " Milah " is in the main a Leritical 
ceremony. The Passover ritual, as elucidated in its original statute 
(Exodus xii. 43-49), is absolute proof for that. The very fact that 
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only upon their croseiog the Jordan and entrance into the Holy 
Land under Joshua's leadership, and not before, u general " Brith 
Milah" was ordered and executed for the entire nation, is to me 
further unequivocal test that the Levitical principle is the predom- 
inating feature of the "Milah," and consequently to be practiced 
only V1K3, and not ]'i«^ nxirD. For us, of course, Levitical ritea 
and the differences between intra and rxtra P-itaiatinum are prac- 
tically no longer of any consequence, and it would be the most 
inconeistent resolve, the very height of self-delusion, to insist, for 
mere traditional custom's sake, upon a semi-barbaric relic of the 
past, when its utter worthlessnes*B is demonstrated in thousands 
of cases every day, and where the pristine ethical character of Juda- 
ism has to be pronounced in its matchless beauty and irresistible 
spiritualiiy at the very initial step. 

But all this may, in the eye of the critic, appear arbitrary and 
unwarranted, you will say, while, naturally enough, you pause and 
reflect. To satisfy you on this point I shall simply call your atten- 
tion to tw) very ancient and unimpeachable Masters : Rabbi Joshua 
Ben 'Hananyah, living at the very threshold of that pregnant era 
which decided the spiritual ascendancy of Jerusalem in ruins over 
Rome in her imperial majesty ; the man whose nobility as a patriot 
and whose sagacity and loyalty as the presiding officer of the 
highest ecclesiastic court stand unchallenged, unhesitatingly de- 
cided nj ni "in "jd nSi ^DD (Yebamoth 46). And the sainted 
Mahril, of Prague, the most dauntless of all apologetic writers in 
the gloomiest epoch of the Middle Ages (1399), plainly admits in 
hJB "Nizzachon," in expounding the original statute of Milah, 
(Genesis xvii. 10) : 

in^o pK mw3 i'DKo irKt? 'd vr>T\ a'ja vh» nVoa n^i^n njiann pK 
— I'jiDJ u's iVfiK mn* ton 'in mipa poKDn dj ''•rwrh iriiK ni»D 

Now, if a shining light like this immortal author, even iive hun- 
dred years ago, long before the beginning of a new era in history 
and the discovery of a new continent on earth, did not for one 
moment pause to lay it down as an unequivocal truth that the 
Abr&hamitic rite ts not a conditio sine qua non in the establishment 
of Judaism, and that, consequently, "Milah" u not an absolute 
requisite for qualifying a non-Jew to become " one of ours" — an 
Israelite in the best and truest religiow meaning of the word — why 
should we hesitate to do the same? 

I, for my part, then, in the name of all that is the most precious 
inheritance of the pant, and in following the progressive and em- 
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phatic Pittsburg Declaration, have, since the last four years, never 
hesitated to act upon the principle that " Milath Guerim " ie not an 
indispensable rite of initiation, and have alwaya since maintained 
that the beautifully symbolic act of the r6*3B is all-sufficient as the 
outward sign of converuion, 

It is of the utmost importance, and will be certainly conducive to 
the best interests of American Judaism, that this question of "Bow 
to accept proselytes?" and similar questions, be finally and abso- 
lutely settled by the concerted deliberation of the next " Central 
Rabbinical Conference " in Baltimore. American Judaism is in the 
van of the Reform movement. Let it also take the authoritative 
lead and display that combination of valor and discretion which 
is destined to command and to triumph all along the line. 

With grateful greetings, yours, S. Sosneschbin. 

St. Louis, August 6, 1889. 

RESPONSE OF DR. G. GOTTHEIL. 

The Rev. //. M. Biev, Vicktburg,Mi»s.: 

Deak Bbotheb : — Under the circumstances as detailed in your 
letter of July 30th I would not hesitate to admit the postulate. 
The time has come for removing needless barriers against proselytes, 
and circumcision of adults especially, is not only needless but 
greatly objectionable, if on no other ground than on that of danger 
to the health, even the life of the proselyte. 

I am faithfully yours, 

G. GOTTHKIL. 

NoTi. BlmultaDeoualy with Dr. Berkowitg^a open letter, Dr. Bien, of 
Vicksburg, had privately submitted the same question to a number of rabbis, 
eHcitlng among others the above response. 



RESPONSE OF DR. A. MOSES, 

Of Lauiivillc, Ky. 

Louisville Ky., August 10, 1890. 
The Rev. Dr. H. M. Bien, Vicksburg, IHisa.: 

Dear Sir and Colleague : — Your letter has come to hand. I 
will answer your very important question in accordance with my 
long-cherished and unsVakable conviction. Adult Gentiles who 
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3 to embrace Judaism should be admitted without circumciBion. 
Should they even desire to be circumcised, we ought to dissuade 
them from doing so. Infant circumcision is all right. It is a very 
ancieut rite, and is consecrated by time and its strong force of his- 
torical pentiment. It is considered by medical authorities an 
hygienic mea-ure, when performed by a skillful Mohel.the operation 
gives but slight pain, and the wound heals up in two or three days. 
It is quite otherwise with adult circumcision. The pain is excruci- 
ating, the wound takes between four or five weeks to heal up. It is 
recommended by no hygienic consideration To Gentiles, a!>well as 
to modern leraelitee, it has the look and the nature of primitive 
barbarism. It degrades both the proselyte and the religious com- 
munity which he joins Yours sincerely, 

tA. MOSEB, 
Rabbi Congregation Adas Israel. 
A 



RESPONSE OF DR. EMANUEL SCHREIBER. 



LmxB Rock, Abk., January 11, 1891. 

e Rsv. Dr. Berkowilt, Rabbi, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Dbab Colleague: — Your question, while certainly belonging to 
the class of modern maiBTIl m^Wd is nevertheless not bo new as 
the majority of people are apt to think. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century the question of hVd in general, and of D'"i3 n^D 
in particular, has been a matter of controversy. 

The dnft of your query, it seems to me, is this : Is circumcision 
considered by Judaism in the same light as is baptism by Chris- 
tianity, namely, a sncromenl? An affirmative answer to this n^Kff 
means that a man or child who has not been circumcised is under 
no circumstances whatever to be looked upon as a Jew. If circum- 
cision is a sacrament, then it is of no consequenoe whatsoever 
whether its omission was caused by eickness of the child, by the 
difficulty to find a mohel, or by the death of former brothers of the 
child in consequence of the performance of the rite. The neglect 
of this act, from whatever reasons, would make it impossible for 
a man to be a Jew. 

Now is circumcision to be considered a taeramentt Thia isthfi 

eatiou. 
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Before proceeding to aoBwer it let me tell you that I do not share 
the widespread opinion as to the vaet difTerence between the omls- 
sion of circumcision on a Jewish child and on the Gentile or 
Christian proselyte who intends to embrace Judaism. In the first 
place it is not yet proven whether the performance of the rite on a 
grown person is more barbaric than if performed on a child of 
eight days. Aa soon as the argument of barbarism is brought into 
play, the serious question arises whether it is not more barbarous 
to inflict a wound on an irresponsible, innocent child than upon a 
responsible man, who knows beforehand what he is about to do, 
who can, if needs be, make all necessary preparations (taking chlor- 
oform, ether, etc., if he is afraid), and who is at liberty to back 
out in the last moment. " Und ist nicht Alles, was man Kindern 
thut, Gewalt?" exclaimed the Patriarch in Leesing's "Nathan." 
Why, if the argument of " barbarism " is brought into play, then I 
should think that the parents feel the wound just as much, if not 
more, than the tender infant, while in the case of a proselyte, he is 
the only one who suffers the bodily pain, which is, however, or 
ought to be, greatly alleviated by the consciousness of offering a 
sacrifice for the sake of conviction. 

Again, if the sources of Jewish theology should justify the con- 
clusion that a child born of a Jewish mother is ipgo facto a member 
of the Jewish religious community, then the neglect of the perform- 
ance of Milah on a child of Jewish parents might prove to be the 
minor ofTenBe, when compared to the omission of the ceremony in 
the case of a proselyte, who is bom of non-Jewish parents. Thus, 
take it from whatever point of view, it all depends on the answer to 
the question whether the circumcision among the Jews is a sacra- 
ment or merely a ceremony like Talith, Zizzith,ThetilIiu, Shecbitah, 
Succah, the dietary laws, etc. 

The question is by no means a new one, and, with all due regard 
for the omniscient American Associated Press reporter, who claimed 
that your case was unprecedented in the annals of Jewish history, 
I must say that he was egregiously mistaken. Uoldheim, Samuel 
Hirsch, Wechsler and many more rabbis in Europe and this country 
acted in the case of male proselytes just as you did. 

Let us, then, look the circumcision question squarely in the face 
as it represented itself to us in different phases In the course of our 
modern Jewish history, and we may arrive more easily at a satisfac- 
tory result, history being always the most reliable teacher. 
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y knowledge, the first time that this question had created a 
great stir waa in 1842, when the "' Reform Society " at Frankfort- ou- 
the-Main had come out with a declaration of principles, protesting 
against the authority of the Talmud, against the belief in a personal 
Messiah, while believing in the possibility of an unlimited develop- 
ment of the Mosaic religion. Acting upon the principles of the 
" Reform Verein," one of its members neglected the performance of 
the circumcision on his son. In consequence of this, Rabbi Treier, 
of Frankfort, invoked the Senate of the city to enforce the circum- 
cision, and, failing in this, sent circular letters to the rabbis of 
Germany, Austria and other countries, asking their "opinions" on 
the subject. Forty-one rabbis replied that circumcision could not 
be dispensed with in the case of a Jewish boy, but differed greatly 
ae to the measures to be applied against renitents. Some regarded 
them as " atheista," others as " Jews." It is interesting to know 
that the leader of the conservatives. Dr. Zacharias Frankel, while 
condemning the renitent in strong terms, can not help conceding 
that a child bom of a Jewish mother is a Jew by birth. But he claims 
that the child can not belong to a Jewish congregation until he is 
circumcised. Land Rabbi Dr. Hess, of Eisenach- Wei mar, cham- 
pioned in his paper* the cause of the " Reform Society." Dr. Leo- 
pold Zunz recognized an Israelite who is not circumcised as a Jew, 
and would not debar him from the use of the synagogue. He 
warned also against "church discipline " and so-called " penalties 
against heretics." Circumcision and Sabbath are, according to 
Zunz, of the same import as witnesses of Judaism. He quotes 
Mechiltha Jethro, chapter ii., as his authority for this statement. 
Non-Jev>$ regarded the circumcision and Sabbath as 8arr"menl8.\ 
Maimonides places circumcision, prayer, TefiUin, etc., in the cate- 
gory of laws, which he classified as nariK " love ").J The result ol 
Zunz's " opinion " is that, Sabbath and circumcision being of the same 
significance, " institutions " rather than ceremonies, the Jew who neg- 
lects circumcision is not n circumcised Jeir, but a Jew all the same. 



•8«e hia " Israelii ties 19ten JahrhundertB 1843." The "opinions 
twenty-eight rabbis on the circumi^iaion were published in pamphlet form 
as MS. in 1844 (Frankfort), 

tLactantiua divin, inat. 4-17. In modem times also ProC. Franc De- 
lit Each. 

! More Nebuchim iii. y. 

4Zude: Gutachten ueber die Beschneiduag (Frankfurt a. M., 1H44). Also 
1. Scbriften ii. pp. IDI-204. 
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Gabriel Riesser advocated the idea that no father should be com- 
pelled to have his eon circumcised. A neglect on his part in this 
respect should not be accompanied by evil consequenceB. Freedom 
of conscience must be respected under all circumstances. 

Samuel Holdheim* tries to prove from Gen. xvii. 14, that whoso- 
ever wants to find in this passage that circumcision is a sacrament 
in Judaism is in error. For, argues he, if circumcision makes or 
unraiikes the Jew, how can a Jew who liad neglected this ceremony 
be called a " destroyer of the Covenant " Iwfore he had been circum- 
cised? He only can destroy a covenant with God who had be- 
longed to it before. This passage proi^es the contrary of what the 
orthodox rabbis find in it, namely, that the Jewish birth, and not 
the circumcision, make a person a Jew to all legal purposes. 

It is strange, Holdheim continues, that Moses speaks once only 
of the Abrahamitic rite, not even mentioning it in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and iixes no civil penalty in the penal code for its 
neglect, while the Sabbnth is mentioned numerous times as " sign 
of the covenant." But even the Talmud f considers the uncircum- 
cised Jew still a Jen. Hence circumcision is a ceremony, like so 
many others. The great age of the rite proves nothing, inasmuch 
as it was practiced among other oriental nations long before its 
institution in Israel. Holdheim arraigns Mannheimer, of Vienna, 
for having said that he would not register in his matriculation book 
a boy who, though born of Jewish parents, had not been circum- 
cised. Holdheim claims that such proceeding would be fanaticism, 
as even the Talmud excludes him only from the fold of Judaism 
who worships idols and denies the existence of God-t Why is it, 
Holdheim asks, that only the question of circumcision animates 
the rabbis of to-day to show their hierarchical and inquiBitorisl 
propensities? Was not rabbinical jurisdiction in former times 
empowered to enforce the practice of every Jewish ceremony? In 
the Boraitho Kethubot 85 it is ordered that he who would neglect the 
observance of Succah or Lulab should be punished by thirty-nine 
lashes afflicted on his body for the first offense, and should be 
whipped U7i£i/ he iliee after the second offense. Who, then, even of 

* See his pamphlet : " On CircumciBion, in its Religioiis-DoKmatical ReU- 
lion (Sdiwerin and Berlin, 1844). 

tCliulin 4b Sn, A bod ah Sara 27<t. See Samuel Holdheim in "My Bio- 
BTSpbieal Hialory of Reform Judaiam." 

; Maxilla 13t, Chalin 5-f, Maimonidea, Idolatry ii. 4, W3 1t«n S3 
*nVl* (tip; ; ■■ He who denies thp belief in idolatry in called a Jew." 
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OUT coDBerratire Jews, would escape death? The ^'Sepher Hammix- 
voth" wants this penalty applied to tranBgressors of every Jewish 
obBervance. Holdheim claims that the intolerance of the modem 
rabbis in the question of circumcision means a step backward, far 
behind Moses Mendelssohn, who had proven beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that force is out of gueition in matters of religion. He con- 
cludes that not the circumcision, but Ike birth, ia the element of alle- 
giance to Jwlaian. Hence an uncircumeifed Jew is a Jew all the some. 
In a letter to Zunz, dated March, 1849. Geiger said as follows : 
" Circumcision remains a bloody, barbarous act which fills the 
mother with sickly strain and the father with anxiety, and the con- 
sciousness of sacrifice which at one time gave sanction to the act 
hat vanished in our days, and does not deserve to be perpetuated on 
account of its barbarous character. While it may be true that at 
one time, prompted by sincere religious feeling, people clung to it 
with every fibre of their being, in our diy it has for its support only 
euttom and fear, nnd wc surely do not want to erect temples to fear and 
cuitom."* In a letter to Wechsler of 1849, Geiger proposes to bless 
the mother in presence of the child, which ceremony might in time 
supplant the circumcision — which will go by and by — just as the 
introduction of confirmation has done away with the " Alfanzerei " 
of the Barmizvah.f 

The same question created a stir in Germany in 1847. The scene 
of the action was Teterow, a village in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
the leading actor was the famous Dr. David Einhorn, then successor 
to Holdheim in the influential position of Land-rabbi of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. A Jew of Teterow neglected the circumcision of his 
Bon, but declared his intention to have him reared in the religion of 
Judaism, and demanded the matriculation of the boy in the register 
of Jewish births. He also insisted upon naming the child in the syna- 
gogue. The teacher of the congregation inquired of the "ober- 
rath"J how to act in the matter. The answer, signed by Dr. 
Einhorn, dated November 25, 1847, is of such great interest that I 
deem it advisable to translate from the German the most striking 
passages and salient points of the same. The whole material is 

•Geiger: Poathuinoue Worke, vol. v., pp. 181-182. 

+ Ibidem, pp. 202-203. See my book : Biographical Hiitory ot Reform 
Judaism. Abr. Geiger. 

title and means " counaeltor." 
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contained in Einhorn's valuable magazine, " Sinai," vol. ii., pp. 
699, 731, 763, and vol. ili., pp. 706, 827, 859, 926, 955. 

" Even from the Talmudical point of view, it is a generally accepted, 
undisputed principle that, while circumcision Ib for the Jew one of 
the most sacred and important religious obligations, it does, never- 
theless, not oruiilion the admission into the Jewish religious com- 
munity. Every one born of Jewish parents is to be regarded as a 
Jew in all mutters pertaining to rights as well as -to obligations. 
* • • A Jew who worships idols, or who embraces another 
religion, or who denies the existence of God, has surely stripped off 
the characteristic marks of the Jew in a greater measure than the 
uncircumcised Jew.* And yet, even such faithlessness against Ju- 
daism can not tear him from the. chain of our religious communitv. 
According to the rabbis, a public desecration of the Sabbath involves 
the denial of the Jewish creed, which is not the case with the neglect 
of circumeiaion-t In other words, Sabbath is of greater import 
than circumcision, because the public desecration of Sabbath means 
the intention not to belong any more to the Jewish religious com- 
munity. He who does not practice circumcision commits, therefore, 
the same ain as the one who neglects a precept, the transgression of 
which is to be punished by knrelli (excision), as, for instance, he 
who would partake of unleavened bread on Passover. This decision 
was rendered by the Bethden (collegium of rabbis) of Puerth in a 
note to Behr's Catechism, J And yet even the public desecrator of 
the Sabbath has never been considered as no longer belonging to 
the Jewiah fold. How much leas, then, can he be excluded who 
does not practice the ceremony of circumcision, especially in a case 
where the father, far from Intending to break with our religion, 
promises to rear his child in the Jewish religion and wishes to have 
him named in the synagogue? Much less can the innocent boy be 
punished for a ain which he had never committed. 

■I dare aaj', without fear of contradiction, that there are very tew Jewish 
oongregations in America which canclaim to have not one atheist or agnoatfc 
amoDg their memberH. 

+ nnK m2J)'-? li:!):: i:""l .T.'-'-'r'^ -\^'<1i ■• He who does not obaerv* the 
ceremony of circumciaion neglects one observance only." In this connection 
1 call attention to the response of Rabbi Salomo ben .idereth CMO'Cn), 
where he permits a Jew to eat from the Shecfaitab of an uncircnmoieed 
Jew. The paBsage reads thus : Vh^i in"J-nB!5 Ji'^SiK niSipS iBirOl 
mmn Sa'^iTSicn i:'H inn ^3-^r> ^?:■Bm yzic np'n2: 

; This decision is also referred to in Dr. AaVa " opinion " on oiroamcinoii, 
in Keferate Zur Lei pie i get Synode, 1S70. 
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lorn then instructed the teacher of Teterow to name the 
un circumcised child in the synagogue, and concluded with a hearty 
blessing of the child.* 

No wonder that such a decision, rendered by a Jewish religious 
body in Germany forty-four years ago, did not fail to produce a 
great sensation nnd storm. A few years later the orthodox preacher, 
Dr. Saalschuetz, of Koenigsberg, Oat-Prueasen, confirmed an uncir- 
cumcised Jewish boyt in the synagogue. 

The well known Profesaor Delitsch, of Leipzig, at that time in 
Rostock, came out in a strong letter against Einhorn entitled " The 
Isr. Oberrath on the Circumcision," which was published in the 
RoBtocker Zeitung of December 6, 1847. Delitach claima among 
other things that, from a Talmudical point of view, and in accord 
with the practice of the synagogue, the desecrator of the Sabbath 
deserves death, and that it is mainly due to the decline of congre- 
gational discipline when desecrators of the Sabbath and trans- 
grewaora of other ceremonies are counted to Minyan and called to 
the Thorah. Delitsch concedes that it makes no difference whether 
a Jew neglects the law of circumcision or any other Mosaic 
law. I He is looked upon, not only by the Talmud, but even 
by the enlightened Joseph Albo as one who denies the belief in 
revelation, and as such he is no more considered as a Jew. 

It is needless to aay that Delitzech, as a Chrittian miaiionary, must 
have been shocked by an olBcial declaration of a Jewish body that 
circumcision is not regarded by the Jews in the light of a tacrament. 
He was apparently afraid that such a declaration might induce 
Christians not to regard baptism as a sacrament. Hence his un- 
oalled-for meddling in Jewish affaire. Hinc Ulx laerimx. It is a 
fact that orthodox Christianity had always proven an uncompro- 
mising enemy of the Jewish reform movement, because it felt, and 
feele instinctively, that this movement is to bring about the unifica- 
tion of the civilized world under the banner of ethical monotheism, 
which is identical with the Judaism of the prophets. 

Einhom replied to Professor Delitsch and proved, among other 
things, from the Schulchan-Aruch, that an uncircumcised Jew is 

• See Binhorn'a Sinai, ii. T3S-0. 

t Dr. Leopold Uein. of Frankfort, and Dr. Wechsler, Land Rabbi of Olden- 
barfi, have done the aame thing. 

(This decision of Delitsch. who claima to apeak io tbe name and in the 
fntereatof orthndoT Jndnisin is aignifloftnt. 
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entitled to officiate as Bhochet.* He also proved — and this is, for 
our subject, of special importance — that the proselyte who intends 
to embrace Judaism can do so, in the opinion of one of the greatest 
rabbinical authorities, without undergoing the operation of circum- 

An uncircumcised Jew has, according to the Talmud, the privilege 
of performing Jewish ceremonies (Jebamot 71a}. Einhorn further 
said that Delitsch was mistaken in his argument that "Kareth" 
includes also exclusion from the Jewish community. On the con- 
trary, our sages decide that a person who commits a transgression 
which is punished by excision — death — is exempt from every 
other civil penalty, even from the payment of a fine. That an un- 
circumcised person can not partake of the " pessach lamb " is simply 
due to the fact that to be " uncircumcised " and to be " unclean " 
are identical terms from the biblical point of view, and the "paachal 
lamb " is considered holy food. Hence if the exclusion frona par- 
taking of the paschal lamb would mean, as Delitsch puts it, an 
exclusion from the Jewish community, the Israelite who is unfor- 
tunately unclean through contact with a dead body would have to 
be excluded from the pale of Judaism. 

Aside from this, the carelessness with which Moses treated the 
circumcision of his son (Exod. iv. 25), and the fact that all the 
Israelites who were born in the wilderness were not circumcised at all 
(Joshua v, 5), proves conclusively that during the biblical period a 
neglect of circumcision could not have been accompanied with 
exclusion from the fold of Israel. 

In conclusion Dr. Einhorn politely declines to accept DelitZBch'a 
suggestion that the only way for the Jews to free tbemselvea from 
the yoke of the ceremonial law would be their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. 

Professor Delitsch replied again, and Dr. Einhorn followed with 
an answer, in which he emphatically protested against the sacra- 
mental significance of the circumcision. The fact that a circum- 
cised non-Jew was entitled to partake of the paschal lamb is proof 
of its non-sacratnenlal character. The Jewish birth confers the same 
privilege upon a male child that it bestows upon a female child, 
which is another proof that allegiance to Judaism and circumcision 
are two distinct subjects, and independent of each other. (In a 



*8hulcbBD Aruoh, Yore Deah ii., p. 768; also fl, ibidim. 
t Jebamot. 46a. Sinai, iv, 769. Rabbi Joshua is alluded to. 
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reeolution passed at the Rabbinical Conference of Philadelphia the 
very same words are used.) 

According to Yoreh Deah, 266, 12,* the male child of a baptised 
Jewess must be circumcised, which proves that being born of Jewish 
parentage constitutesallegianceto Judaism, even when these parents 
have embraced another religion. If rank aposlacy does not exclude 
a person from the pale of Judaism, how much less will the neglect 
of one ceremony — and be it such an important one as Sabbath f 
or circumcision — accomplish this? Delitsch's great mistake was 
that the penalty of kareth was for him equivalent to exclusion from 
the Jewish fold, while, in fact, it means "excision," "extermina- 
tion," a punishment inflicted by God. According to this theory, 
which is shared by the orthodox Jews, & person who transgresses 
one of the thirty-five J other laws, aside from circumcision, which 
are punished with m3, would have to be excluded from the pale of 
Judaism. 

Delitsch, driven from his positions, intrenched himself in a "last 
farced word against the statements of the land rabbi " behind the 
" opinions " of orthodox rabbis on the circumcision, as published 
in the " Rabhinische Gntachten Ueber die Bescbneidung." g 

The controversy came to a close by a declaration of Dr. Einboni, 
in which he proved thatDelitsch wasadilettentso far asadiscussion 
on Talmudical questions is concerned. Among^ other things he 
said: 

" Should thousands of rabbis in our day declare that circumcis- 
ion is a condition of admittance into the Jewish congregation, it 
would nevertheless remain true that according to Talmudical doc- 
trine the Jewish parentage conditions membership in a Jewish con. 
gregation." • • • Rabbinical or historical Judaism recognizes 
even the children of baptised parents as Jews. These are facts. 
Therefore, he who claims that rabbinical Judaism considers an un- 
circumcised Jew as ipgo excluded from the pale of Judaism has 
stated an untruth, and has willingly or unwittingly committed 
treachery against the cattle of Judaism. 

•See ant l\tS and yiz "MB 

t Delitsch, more conaietent than the leaders of orthodoxy of the present, 
excluded also Sabbath -breakers from the Jewish (old. 

: Such B8 eating Inrd, blood, chomes on Passover, etc. 

fColleated and edited by Rabbi Trier, of Franlcfort 184t. See also ch. 
vii, Hy Biographical History oi Reformed Judaism. 
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A similar case to the one in Teterow-Mecklenburg happened in 
Horic, Bohemia, in 1857, when a physician, Dr. Levit, refuaed to 
have his son circumcised. Einhorn took the same stand aa in 1847. 
(See " Sinai," vol. ii. pp. 699 and 731 FF.) 

Dr. Elias Gruenebaum, in his " Ethics of Judaiem," in a chapter 
on " Prose lytism," says : " That while circumcision of heathens 
who were converted to Judaism was considered desirable, t( was not 
made obligatory." (pp. 344 and Josephus' Antiq. xx. 2-4.) 

In the Leipaic Synod, in 1869, Dr. Engel and Professor Fuerst sub- 
mitted the question whether a child who had not been circumcised 
was for all purposes to be considered a Jew. The question waa 
referred to a special committee conaiating of Dra. Aub. Wechaler 
and the comervalive Landau, who all three answered in the affirma- 
tive.* 

The Philadelphia Conference in 1869 declared that a male bom 
of a Jewish mother is considered a Jew, although uncircumnatd, and a 
member of the Jewish congregation by mere birth alone, just as well 
(u the female ia. The Synod of Augsburg in 1871 reported favorably 
upon a resolution that a Jew in considered a Jew even without circum- 
ctaion. 

In a meeting of the Chicago Sinai Congregation of March 25 
and April 9, 1885, the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That the Abrahamitic rite is not an essential condition, 
the compliance with which must precede or follow admittance to 
membership in Sinai Congregation.! 

• Dr. WechBler, the life-lond friend of GeiRer. called attention in hi« report 
to the fact that in Exodue, Leviticus and Deuteronomy greater strew is laid 
on the obaervance of the Sabbiith, which is called cy7'V n*^3 and HlK 
(Sxod. xxxi. IS) than upon circumcision, and that the Sabbatb -breaker wu 
stoned to death, while Kareth was the only penalty for the neglect of cir- 
cumcision. He also mentions that Moses bad entered into a covenant with 
the whole uncircumcised generation of the wilderness (Deut. xxix. Qfl 
n'^aa lialS). in the Decalogue of Exodus as well as ot Deuteronomy. 
Sabbath is mentioned, circumcision, however, ignored. See also Etek. 
xliv. 7f), and Talm. Sebachlm 22b, Tossafot HilP iVl iReferate ueberdie d. 
ersten Isr. Synods ziT Leipiifc ueberreichten Anfraege, pp. 2IS-2S0 (Berlin 
1870.) 

t See Julius Rosenthal's ,p a mph lei. ynttl pin, extracts from proceedinga of 
Chicago Sinai Congregation, March 26 and April 6, 16S6. A similar reaola- 
tion has been passed a few months ago <1^90) by the conservative congrega- 
tion in Vicksburg, Miss, 
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Rabbi Dr. K. Kohler spoke in the Pittsburg Rabbioical Confer- 
ence, November, 1886, of the circumcision of an adult proselytfi as 
of a " barbaric rite." 

I have endeavored to give t'n nuce a history of the circumcision 
question in the last fifty years. 

The unbiased reader must feel convinced after a careful perusal of 
this material that circumcision was never considered in the light of 
a laerament, not even by the teachers of the Talmud, and surely not 
in the biblical literature. This being the case, the neglect of this 
rite on the side of an adult proietyte means simply the setting aside 
of one of the 613 Mosaic laws (niXQ 3''Tn), and can, from a logical 
point of view, not be looked upon as a greater offense than, for 
instance, the transaction of a business on the Sabbath day, the 
wearing of Shatnez,* the neglect of Zizith, a partaking of oystere, 
ham, etc. And inasmuch as the closing of a store on the Sabbath, 
the abstinence from forbidden food and from wearing prohibited 
apparel are not connected with painful physical sufferings, those 
who set aside the practice of these Mosaic precepts — and thousands 
of so-called conservative Jews belong to this class — we are, to say 
the least, not better than a Gentile, who embraces Judaism without 
subjecting himself to a very painful operation. 

The words of the Rev. Dr. Wise, spoken at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of 1869, have, it seems to me, lost nothing of their force in 
our days. In support of his resolution to admit proselytes into the 
Jewish fold without the Abrahamitic rite, he said among other 
things: "There are at present innumerable men who agree with 
as in principle, who are enthused for our religious idea, who share 
with us the deep conviction of the unity of God, who would there- 
fore be most willing to proclaim with full sincerity and conviction 
the Shma hrael. Only this ceremony is the great obstacle. Not 
because these men lack the courage to offer a sacrifice for the 
sake of their conviction, hut because this ceremony is in contradic- 
tion with the tpirit of our religion. It is our task to win these 
people for our cause." 

I can not conclude in a more appropriate way than by adding the 
following passage of Geiger with respect to Wise's resolution : 

" The question is postponed, but it will return there in accord 
with its entire weight. It is not a question of low proselytism, of 
mean bartering after souls ; we are not after " the poor in spirit." 
* * * But it is a question of opening wide the halls of Judaism 
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to enlightened professors of the pure belief in God, and it nsast be 
demonstrated whether the progress of Judaism in our days, which 
is not checked by outward circumstances, can rise to the height of 
Deuteronomy, which (chap. x. 16) admonishes only to circumcise 
the foreskin of the heart, and nowhere makes mention of the real 
circumcision. It must be shown whether modern Judaism is capable 
of grasping the spiritual height of a Jeremiah (ix. 25) and of an 
Bzekiel xliv. 7-9), who mention reproachingly only the foreskin of 
the flesh if it is not accompanied by the foreskin of the heart. It 
must be seen whether the present teachers do not sink down below 
the teacher of the Mishna, Rabbi Joshua, who deemed the bath 
sufficient for the admittance of a proselyte into the fold of Judaism, and 
who did not demand the circurndsion. It remains to be seen whether 
the rabbis of the present generation will be mindful of the admoni- 
tions which Leon de Modena* has given on the subject of prose- 
lytes two hundred and fifty years ago, in his ^3D ^15 (voice of the 
" fool," or better of the lion). Leon de Modena complained in his 
clearsightedness that people did not understand the true import of 
proselytism, and that here as everywhere else the observances cause 
obstruction and ruin. The following modus operandi ought to have 
been followed : At first admonition and investigation have to pro- 
ceed, so that it might bo known whether the proselyte is prompted 
by a. religious impulse or an outside influence. Then he ought to 
be made acquainted with the great significance of the circumcision. 
If he is willing to undergo the operation, then well and good. If 
not, he may take the ritual both, and he has been made a Jew by meane 
of this. • • • We do not find in the Bible that Jethro or any 
other proselyte had undergone the rite of circumcision. This 
institution would have made it easy for the nations to accept the 
Thorah, but only according to the precepts of Moses, not, however, 
in acccrd with the arbitrary later additions. In this way the Mes- 
sianic goal would have been accomplished. • * • The nations 
would have accepted, instead of Christianity, Judaism, provided 
that the unnecessory burdens would have been avoided. We all would 
have been one people — Jews. Judaism would have become the 
iiniveranl religion. As it is, however, we have become an object of 
ridicule and a laughing stock, and we have always sunk deeper. 

* He was rabbi in Venice, See Geiger's Monograph; on the subject (Brei 
lau. 18^0). Also Einhorn's treatment of the subject in " Sinai" vols. i. and 
ii., 39ff, 69ff, lOTff, 660, 578, WW, 012. 672. 



Oh, that we may not go on blindly in thia way ! Ye?, the need of 
the Talmud wisdom are the " pillars of the exile," for they preserve 
ua in the exile and in servitude.* 

Geiger concludes hia article : Thus we look forward with great 
txpecttttiont to the further development in Avierica. May a fresh 
breeze come to us from there and vivify us. 

This was written December 19, 1870, in Berlin. Geiger no longer 
walks the earth among the living. May his spirit, however, enliven 
the next Baltimore conference of rabbis in America. This is the 

fof his admiring disciple. 
Dr. Euamuel Schheibeb, 



RESPONSE OF DR. MAX LANDSBERG, 



Rochester. N. Y., August 25, 1890. 
Rabbi H. Berkowilz, Kansan City, Mo : 

Deaji Sir : — In reply to your letter of August 20th I would say that 
the question raised by you is of great practical importance. It is 
one which ought to be settled in some authoritative manner. 

The rite of circumcision has never been regarded as a sacrament 
without which one could not be considered a Jew. In Biblical times 
an uncircumctsed inhabitant of Palestine enjoyed all religious and 
political privileges with the single exception of being debarred from 
participation in the Passover sacrifice. 

There is even no doubt that full proselytes were received without 
this rite. Proof of this is the example of the two princes, Izatea and 
Monobozes and the decision of Rabbi Joshua ben Chanaja ^^tlt? 13 

13 nt nn So »h-\ 

Through the force of circumstances the spirit of exclu.tivenesH 
grew among the Jews, they became afraid of proselytes and placed 
insurmountable obstacles in their way. This was right and proper 
at its time, but we are differently situated. We should at least prac- 
tice as we preach. 

We constantly assert that our religion is destined to win all man- 
kind for the belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 

'Geiger** Zeitachrift fuer Wiaaenachaft und Leben, vol. viii., pp. 26-27, and 
^JgMiuth Holtobalah Ed. Renftio Ooen, 1S6Z, pp. ^ and 6P. 
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man. But instead of opening our doors wide for those who, in fall 
harmony with our views, wish to join us, we still place in their way 
a barrier of the moat effective character, a barrier which it is time 
to break down. I declare without hesitution that I favor the accept- 
ance of proaelyteB who, after sufficient instruction, make a solemn 
declaration that they will participate in our mission and adopt the 
Jewish religion. With kind regards, yours sincerely, 

Max Landsbero. 



RESPONSE OF DR. S. HECHT, 

or Milinuktc, Wit. 



To tk6 Rev. Dr. H. Berkoioitz, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Mr DearColleaqde: — The question you submit to me, among 
others, whether the modern Rabbi isjustified in receiving into Juda- 
ism a male convert without Milah, is one of great delicacy and 
not easily disposed of It is a question which should be answered, 
if at all, only after the most careful reBection and with due regard 
to the possible consequences Radical changes and startling inno- 
vations appear to me risky, if not dangerous, and convenience and 
expediency ought not, in my humble opinion, decide where a prin- 
ciple is involved. But neither should the mere argument, "This 
has been custom and usage since time immemorial," be regarded of 
sufficient weight to stand in the way of rational reform. 

The inviolability of Biblical injunctions must be denied on the 
face of the many precepts and practices laid down in and prescribed 
by the Torah, which in modern life are observed neither by the so- 
called orthodoxy nor by the Reform.. On the other hand it is not 
only the privilege but the duty of every man to allow reason a voice 
in the disposition of religious matters. Now this reason leads us 
to the conclusion that the essence of Judaism does not find its ex- 
pression in external signs so much as in the conviction, the pro- 
fession and the practice or life. Were the Abrabamic rite all sufficient 
in making the true Jew, Judaism would bloom and flourish. But 
it is only too well known that men, although Jews by the accident 
of their birth, are not Jews in the best sense of the word Besides 
the most orthodox opinion in defending Milah and champion- 
ing its usee as one of the most weighty arguments it can adduce 
the opinion of pb7sicians recommending the Milah as a sanitaij 
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measure. But surely the adult Gentile can not be affected by the 
omission of the rite, while his reception without the sign of the 
Abrahamic covenant does not exclude the male children born into 
Jewish families from the operation of that law, or rite. Reason 
therefore strongly recommends the adoption of a more humane treat- 
ment of those who sincerely wish to join our ranks. And my 
humble opinion, based exclusively upon common sense and reason, 
therefore is that where probation, profession and character show the 
man to be qualified ajid willing for the performance of the duties 
devolving upon an Israelite, to be admitted without necessarily 
exacting the Abrahamic rite as one of the conditions sine qua non. 

Respectfully, 
^ S. Hecbt. 



PUBLISHED OPINION OF DR. K. KOHLER, 



THE ABBAHAHIC RITE AND THE MISTAKES OF MODERN OBTHOOOXY. 

To The American Hebrew : — In your last editorial, the third de- 
voted to the discussion of an interview I had with a reporter of the 
Iftw York Herald regarding the admission of a proselyte into Juda- 
ism without circumcision, you challenge me with the "candor of 
which I am capable," to revise my opinion of the Abrahamitic cove- 
nant " in the light of special medical knowledge," as offered by Dr. 
Romondino, a San Diego physician. 

To this I would reply, first of all, suppose that Dr. Romondino's 
authority is great enough to outweigh the opinions of prominent 
physicians who deny the salutary character of circumcision, if 
not as a prophylact in exceptional cases, you fail to prove that 
when performed on adidtt, the surgical operation, unless made to 
&vert greater dangers, is, in the opinion of Dr. R., conducive to 
health, and not, as I hold, fraught with greater risks and in itself 
cruel and barbarous. 

2. You construe my words as to imply a general condemnation 
of the rite of circumcision ns barbarous, whereas both in the Herald 
interview and at the Pittsburg conference I spoke only of adultg. 

3. You must blame the late Dr. Geiger for first having, in a letter 
to Dr. Zunz in 1845, termed the Abrahamic rite "a barbarous bloody 

which has only custom and fear as its supports." 
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4. You ought to ceosure the prophet Jeremiah and the author of 
the fifth book of Moses, not my humble self, for having attempted 
to abolish the pagan and, as regards origin, certainly " barbaric" 
rite of circumcision. Nor, indeed, would I undertake the herculean 
tafik for which even Moses had striven in vain ; for the Mosaic 
books plainly tell us that no sooner had he set the African custom 
aside than hia wife, Zipporah, reintroduced it, prompted by fear of 
an avenging God.* 

5. You claim to speak from an arthodox point of view when en- 
deavoring to show that the Abrahamic rite is a hygienic measure, 
but you lose sight of the fact that the performance of the rite is, in 
the estimate of Rabbinical tradition and Talmudical law ao far 
remote from being a hygienic measure that in case (a) of a child 
born with the Abrahamic seal on his body the rite consists in the 
ejection of a drop of blood, as the blood alone constitutes the cove- 
nant; and that (b) a Gentile surgeon is not considered qualified to 
perform the operation, because only a Jew can perform the sacra- 
inenlal act (^10^ Sion). 

ti. Your own arguments put you into a dilemma which renders 
your standpoint altogether illogical, if not untenable, Either the 
law is a hygienic measure, and then it concerns man as man ; or it 
is a religious ceremony, in which case it concerns the Jew as one in 
need of this sacramental sign. 

While declaring it to be a aacramenlal sign of the Abrahamic 
covenant, the Mosaic law is certainly consistent in putting the 
penalty of death (excision) on its neglect on the part of any of 
Abraham's descendants. Yet the very moment the law is under- 
stood to be one concerning the health of man in general, it is hard 
to find a reason why it should be confined to the Jewish race and 
not like any other moral law be considered and declared as binding 

■I would eHpecially refer to the inatructive article on Circumciaion by T. 
K. Cheyne, in the Encyclopedin Britatmica. A careful study of the subject, 
from an ethnological point of view, mugt convice any impartial observer 
tliat circumcision was, and among the many savage tribes of Africa, Aut- 
tralia and America still is, a rit« of initiation into manhood, frequently 
under very painful forms, in order to teet the fortitude of the youth and at 
certain aeaaona of the year, when a whole group ot the boya of the clan are 
thus consecrated hy their blood in a semi-religioua manner to the tribal 
service. Tbe main stress being laid upon the aei and not upon the faot of 
rircumciaion, it is evident that all hygienic reasons given are of secondary 
origin and importance, 
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rail men alike, unless the Mosaic law is made liable to the charge 
of consigning all oKtions but the Jewish to phyatcal ruin and per- 
dition. 

In other words, either the rite of circum< ision is solely religious in 
its nature, a mark of distinction for the Jewish race, or it is a sani- 
tary measure pertaining to man as such. In the former case you 
roust leave medicine alone. In the other case it ought to be sanc- 
tioned by a Congress of PhysicianB,* and recommended to the 
proper civil authorities for general adoption everywhere and among 
all classes. 

It ia a similar piece of folly to claim the Dietary Laws to be laws 
of hygiene and yet confine their observance only to Jews, as though 
the rest of mankind was not worth preserving. 

As long as religious ceremonies are to serve either as symbolic 
acts, or as marks of distinction, it is quite proper and legitimate to 
have their observance limited to the sect or race for whom they 
have the desired significance of sacredncss. But as soon as they 
arc presented as laws of hygiene they lose their distinctively sec- 
tarian or racial character, and become moral laws whose observation 
should be incumbent upon all men. To limit such laws to the Jew- 
ish race is in itself an exclusion which can only be termed cruel 
and "barbarous." 

New York, Sept. 22, 1890. Dr. K. Kohleb. 



PUBLISHED OPINION OF THE REV. DR. M. SAMFIELD, 

or MlmphSl, TiDn. 

The above open letter to the Rabbis of the United States has been 
published in the Jewish press, but not one of the editors has given 
a direct answer in response to the Rev. Dr. Berkowitz's inquiry. Most 
of them refer the inquirer to the pamphlet published by the Rev. Dr. 
B. Felsenthal. Very considerate and accommodating indeed! As if 
Rabbi Berkowitz were not aware of that monograph or had not 
read it. The Rev. Dr. Felsenthal does not furnish an emphatic and de- 
cisive answer to our worthy colleague's interrogatory. It is simply 

*Dr. EtoBenzweig, a Jewish member of the medical staff of the PrugHian 
array, baa actually, in a pamphlet published 1S7:<, prupoaed the general 
iotrodaction of circumcision for hygienic purposes, but the moment this 
~d be approved of the rite would cease to form " a aiga of the Covenant." 
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a treatise which theoretically diecuEBes the queetioa and furnishee 
the various opinions of the rabbis of the Talmud and later ritual 
codexes. The Rev. Dr. Felsenthal even takes pains to advise his col- 
leagues to follow ancient authority, until a decision may be had by 
the united consensus of many rabbis. But how can any rabbi act 
upon ancient authority if that is conflicting? If one says : Kotiha 
gerim Ir'yisrael ke^gapaehns, we infer that we ought not to accept any 
proselytes at all. And how can we apply to our modern times the 
declaration of R. Meir, that if a person makes merely the negative 
assertion " that he would not worship idols," he is to be considered 
a Ger Taehav. And how can a decision be had now by the united 
consensus of mnny rabbis if the rabbis are afraid to discusB the 
question in conference, and even if a venerable rabbi, the Nestor of 
the Jewish ministry, publishefi an evasive reply to his pupil instead 
of giving a positive answer? 

It is remarkable how ready and eager our modern rabbis in Amer- 
ica are to call in question, to discuss, to abrogate and to lay low 
the " covenant of ethical import and sublime moral value " the Sab- 
bath; how courageous and bold they are in setting aside ancient 
authority and landmarks, biblical and talmudical rule, when the 
question of Sunday services arises, when mines are laid in the con- 
gregation eventually to overthrow the sacred pillars of worship on 
the Sabbath. And how timid, how cautious and how considerate 
the same rabbis are when " the Blood Covenant" is to be called up 
for discussion, and when the present phase of historical develop- 
ment of Judaism demands a definite answer to the inquiry: Shall 
we admit proselytes at all? and if we admit them, shall we exact the 
same rite as was demanded in ancient times when bloody sacrifices 
were prevalent everywhere as a religious discipline and requirement? 
Ah, it makes all the difference whether or not the applause and pop- 
ularity from among the multitude are in the front of a question or 
not ! — lemah Spectator, Memphis. August 8, 1890. 

The utterances of the Rev. Dr. Felsenthal regarding the admission 
of proselytes, as recently published, have been a surprise to us. 
Comparing them with the dignified, scholarly exposition he gave of 
the question several years ago, the latest " thesis " of the Doctor is 
mere twaddle. It is full of loop-holes and makeshifts, the writer 
playing fast and loose with " we might " and " we may," evading a 
direct answer to a plain question and merely saying in a negative 
way: "I would not object to the admission of such proselytes." 
It was a superfluous effort on the part of Dr. Felsenthal to prove 
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that no reform measure on the part of rabbi, congregation and 
conference can be made obligatory and compulsory upon those who 
do not give their nssent of opinion and decline to recognize the 
authority of the majority. Ever since the Brst rabbinical confer- 
ence met thia principle has been promulgated and emphasized at 
every occasion. The question in its simple form and without being 
draped in sophistry presents itself in this manner ; Is it compatible 
with the sublime and humane ethics of Judaism and our lofty con- 
ception of God to require the " blood covenant " of an adult prose- 
lyte? Why should rabbis and congregations insist upon the most 
rigid conformity to the requirements of one covenant and then per- 
mit and tolerale the open violation of another (Sabbath) on the part 
of the proselyte? There must be no evasion or mental reservation 
!□ dealing with such questions — an honest and logical opinion is 
needed in the premises. — Jewish Spectator, October 17, 1890. 

The editor of the H-brew Jonrnil attempts to controvert our state- 
ment that the late Dr. Einhorn did make declaration against the 
Abrahamic rite as a sine gtia non for a Imission of child or man to 
Judaism. Our worthy contemporary must not have read anything 
of the great controversey between Dr. Einhorn and Prof. Delitzsch, 
when the former was Landrabhiner in Mecklenberg Schwerin (1847), 
nor seems he to have had at hand the proceedings of the Braun- 
schweig Rabbinical Conference and of the first Philadelphia con- 
vention. During the discussions had at these various occasions 
upon that question, and in articles published in the first volume of 
the JewUh Timet, Dr, Einhorn emphatically asserted that as, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, a man who was not subjected to the Abrahamic 
rit« could perform the function as Shochet, and as a proselyte could 
be admitted by merely taking the ritual bath — circumcision is not 
absolutely a requirement for admission into the fold of Judaism. 

Strange inconsistency I The tjuiisi orthodox papers published in 
New York raise a hue and cry about the admission of the proselyte 
Gelat at Kansas City, and in their silly syllabus thunder forth that 
such a man, without the credentials of the sacrificial rite, shall not 
and will not be admitted in any orthodox congregation. They claim 
that a new line of separation has been drawn by reform rabbis be- 
tween reform Jews and their orthodox brethren. Now. if any cove- 
nant decreed in the Bible is greater and higher than any other, it is 
the observance of the Sabbath ; it is commanded in the Decalogue, 
it has an ethical rnis'^n d'etre, it has a claim and an authority n for- 
, Why such inconsistency, and admit the man as a member 
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of an orthodox congregation who violates the higher and sublimer 
covenant, and exclude the other who omits an obligation of a lesser 
ethical value and of suhordinate relative position in Bible and Tal- 
mud? As to the dividing of the wiiya between Reform and Ortho- 
doxy the Hebrew Journal is correct, only that our contemporary is 
very tardy in finding it out. Concerning ceremonialism and exter- 
nal rites, Reform and Orthodoxy will always be at variance with 
each other, at least as long as those terms retain their significance 
and meaning. Reform believes in hiptorical development, whilst 
orthodoxy clings to the imaginary authority of tradition ; the former 
maintains that Oriental customs are no part of religion, the latter 
endeavor to keep them up in the synagogue; Reform emphasizes 
and extols the spirit and ethical principles of Judaism and favors 
rational inquiry. Orthodoxy, whilst also recognizing the intrinsic 
value of Jewish ethics, covers Judaism with the crystalized forma- 
tions of dead issues. Here are enumerated some of the differences 
which divide the ways of Israelites who otherwise in the essentials 
of Judaism, are in accord with each other. — Jewish SpeclatoT, Sep- 
tember 12,1890. 

The high esteem and reverence in which we hold the venerable 
editor of the ftraetile almost tempted us to remain silent after 
reading the extremely feeble and evasive criticism directed against 
Mr. Loeb's dissertation on " Circumcision," which recently appeared 
in pamphlet form* after having been published in the columns of 
the Spectator. We consider it a point of honor, however, to speak 
a few words in behalf of the right of any educated and cultured mind 
in young Israel to express an honest opinion concerning any cus- 
tom, law or doctrine of Judaism. Mr. Loeh could not submit the 
question to a rabbinical conference for reasons too obvious to men- 
tion. He could not propose the question to the convocation of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations ; it would be returned to 
him with the remark that it js a subject foreign to the deliberations 
of the Union. Even the editor of the Israelite refers Mr. Loeb and 
the reader!' of the I'taelile to Webster's Dictionary for an explana- 
lion ; this is the first time we learn that we must look upon that 
etymological authority as a commentary of the concepts of Juda- 
ism, and as a text-book of the primitive history of certain rites and 
ceremonies. But Dr. Wise authoritatively maintains that Mr. Loeb 
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1 the Tiraelite. that the pamphlet was printed in on 
let that pais as an irrelevant, unimportant fact. 
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is "a dilettant, h sophomore, who must not set up his opinion againt 
the decisions of aothorities," but if this be so what becomes of the 
opinions of a Dr 8. Holdheim, Dr. A. Geiger, Dr. E. Lehman, Dr 
Fuerst and of Dr. K. Kohler, the latter having declared most em- 
phatically that "circumcision is a remnant of barbarism?" Are 
these men also counted among the dilettants and sophomores in 
the ranks of modern Israel? How is it then that during the synod 
held at Leipzig in 1869, a resolution was submitted as follows : 
" The omission of circumcision on the part of the father is simply 
looked upon as the omission of any other law which is punished by 
Kareth, but must not be followed by any evil consequences brought 
about by human laws A Jew, who from any reason has not been 
circumcised, is entitled to be called to the Sefer Torah, and his oath 
is just as good as that of any other righteous Jew." 

Exceedingly strange it is also that the editor of the hraelite, who, 
as the author of the " History of Israel," constructed so many hy- 
pothetical observations can think of no hypothesis which connects 
the Abrahamic covenant with the sacrifices of children offered by 
the tribes and races of antiquity, though he confesses that the rite 
ia much older than Judaism. Moreover, to call the rite in question 
humane is a reckles.-< statement, the truth of which does certainly 
not evolve from the feelings and emotions of fathers and mothers. 
In one thing we agree with Dr. I. M. Wise. We, too, are opposed to 
the abolition of circumcision, but not because it is a human; acti 
not because we find it in accord with the auhlimf. ethics of Judaism, 
or an essential attribute of a truly Teligioua Jew, but simply because 
abolition of the rite would involve a fatal schism in the camp of 
Israel, a division that would sever in twain the unity and solidarity 
of our people. Of two evils let us always choose the lesser one. 
The la'6 Dr. Einhorn expressed in our hearing the same view with 
liut slight modifications. In the meanwhile let no man be deprived 
of the right to speak or write what he holds as an opinion, honestly 
and truthfully ; let every Jewish journal be free from fear in serving 
as the repository of such opinions, and permit no polemical eophis- 
try and disparaging criticism to silence the voice of reason and 
truth among men. 

The Rev. Dr. S. H, Sonneschein has placed himself on record that he 
would admit a male proselyte without requiring the Abrahamic 
rite. He has given a decisive answer to a direct question pro- 
pounded by the Rev. Dr. Berkowit?., of Kansas City, and by the 
Dr. H, M. Bien, of Vicksburg. He has had the courage and 
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manhood to publish his anawer in a recent issue of the Inraelitt 
The same decision has been rendered by the late Dr David Einhorn 
and Dr. Samuel Hirsih. The Rev. Dr. S. Holdheim, Dr. A. Geiger 
and a few more of the Reform rabbia in Germany have also reiter- 
ated the Btatement of R. Joahuah, one of the Mishnaitic authoritiee, 
that if a non-Israelite desires to be admitted into Judaism only 
Tcvilah ahouUl be retjuired of him. With such depositions to guide 
us, and with other material* for reasoning before us the question 
may he settled at once and forever if only the Reform rabbis in the 
United States are agreed in practice to abide by a rule laid down by 
their common consent. Never mind about the Reform rabbis in 
Europe who seem to have lapsed into silence and inactivity. A 
day will come, as Leon dc Modena predicted, when the method of 
admitting proselytes will in every land be governed by the loftier 
and Bublimer concepts of Judaism. It also matters little at the 
present time that only auch non-Israelitea who wish to raarry Jewish 
maidens will avail themselves of this privilege. It has been the 
glory of Judaism to promote and diffuse peace and harmony in the 
domestic relations, and if here and there a marriage ia the sequel 
to a proselyte's admission into the congregation of Israel, no def^ra- 
dalion or dishonor to Judaism emanates from it. — Jewiah Spectator, 
August 22, 1890. 



PUBLISHED OPINION OF DR. M. SPITZ, 

Of S( Leuii, ia Jewiih Vsiu, Au|. }. iSgo. 
PROBELYTISU. 

The circular letter sent out to the rahbis in America by the Rev. 
Dr. K. Berkowits, of Kansas City, and published in all the Jewish 
papers in the country, has revived this subject in all its perplexing 
importance. We say, advisedly, " Perplexing," because consider- 
ing the question in the light of actual, existing conditions in Ameri- 
can Israel, we doubt whether any answer at all can be given that 
might lead to as satisfactory a solution as the best interests of Juda- 
ism might demand. For, leaving aside the entire ponderous appa- 
ratus of Talmudic and casuistic deductions on the matter, the ques- 
tion might reasonably be asked : To what extent do conversions to 
our faith from those of other denominations occur in this country? 
And, are those conversions euch as to justify any discussion at all 
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on the forms to be employed, or on the necessity to change the old 
ritual in this directioD? 

Nearly, if not all the cases which come up to the attention of the 
modem rabbi, more especially in this country, we claim, have not in 
them the elements to render them desirable for the koneHy, truth and 
talisftiction of our religious conaciousness. We are outspoken when 
we declare that in every case of modern proselytism that innermost, 
deep-seated, firm conviction of the truth of the faith of Israel is of 
no consideration, and the motive for joining our ranks is invariably 
of A gflfith, personal import. 

We have, for years past, declined to lend a helping hand in each 
and every case of proselytism. The Jewish girl whose heart goes 
out in sweet love to him born and bread in another faith, and the 
Israelite in whose manly breast the mighty passion is weaving the 
cord invisibly around the eoul of the G-entile daughter — both must 
content themselves with paving their own path of happiness, which 
we would not disturb for all the treasures in the world. In every 
case we know the cauae that brings the proselyte to our doors 
knocking for admission, and because we cherish and regard too 
highly the sacred heritage of our fathers, we always loathe before- 
hand a form which may please those directly concerned, but does 
not raise the standard of our religion. 



PROSELYTISM — SOUE REMARKS < 
Dr. U. Spill ia Jcwiih Voi 



N DR. WISE S ARTICLE. 
E, Oct, It. itga 
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In the year 1878, while yet the rabbi of Temple Emanuel at Mil- 
waukee, a case similar to the one in Kansas City, had caused us to 
address in a like manner as did our Brother Berkowitz, the most 
prominent and learned rabbis in the United States; the only diGTer- 
ence being that while Dr. Berkowitz sought an authority for admit- 
ting the proselyte without Milah, we in our desire to stand justified 
before the old parents of the Jewish girl wished by an expression of 
opinion from our colleagues to fortify our position in not admitting 
the Gentite without the required rite. The result was equally as 
different, for we refused to admit the gentleman and whether or not 
the young couple have married each other, we can not tell. This in 
answer to a paragraph in Dr. Wise's article which we published last 
week: 

"The question whether the Ahrahamic rite might be dispensed 
in the case of accepting adult proselytes in the covenant of 
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Israel wbs raised officially eonie years ago by thtt Rev. Dr. SpitE, of 
St. Louis, Mo., then rabbi of the Emanuel Congregation, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The gentlemaD then took precisely the tiame course as 
Dr. Berkowitz did now; consequently Dr. Spitz, to say the least, 
must have had his doubts in regard to this weighty subject. What 
he did, we can not tell." 

The only thing we can add to the above is that " to say the least " 
we did " have our doubts " and more, too, with regard to the admissi- 
bility of proselytes without MiUb; and iht fact that we tinaily re- 
fused lo accommodate the young lovfr of the JexeUh girl proves ctmdiuively 
our consistent position in the matter. 



PUBLISHED OPINION OF THE REV. HENRY ILIOWIZI, 

or PhilideLphli, Pa Frem Thi Jtwiih Voice. 
DRlIfTlKO FfiOM BAD TO WORSE. 

Editor Jewish Voice : — Some weeks ago Rabbi Berkowiti, of 
Kansas City, published an open letter addressed to the rabbis of 
this land, in which he aaked their opinion : Whether a nou-Israel- 
ite could be turned into an Israelite without submitting to what is 
well known as the " Abrahamic Rite "7 The question was answered 
by an unanimous silence, save Dr. Sonneschein, of St. Louis, who 
expressed the conviction that lifilah was not an indispensible re- 
quisite to Jewish proselytism. His answer is perfectly compatible 
with his often expressed views, and nobody was surprised. Israel's 
firmer lights continued silent, because they deemed it a desecration 
of sacred principle to enter into the discussion of a matter the word 
of God and the light of ages have consecrated as a perpetual dis- 
tinction of the Jewish people, an eternal covenant between God and 
Israel One might as well ask : Whether it be necessary for a con- 
vert to Judaism to comply with the Decalogue, as question the ne- 
cessity of entering Judaism through God's covenant with Abraham. 
Such, however, is not the view of the rabbi of Kansas City, for the 
American public is informed by this time that on August 26th a 
Hebrew maiden was united in wedlock to a Christian newspaper 
man, who was transformed into a Jew by the sole will-power and 
fiat of that enterprising young minister, who told him: "Be aJewl" 
and " he was a Jew." This is evidently considered a triumph of the 
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BO-<!alled " Dew school of rabbis," who by such reckless irreverence 
expect to go down " thundering through the ages." 

Silence admits of several interpretations ; it may imply contempt, 
indifference or tacit agreement. In his past endeavors Rabbi Ber- 
kowitz has proved so prudent and moderate, a scholarly gentleman, 
80 entirely devoid of all sensationalism and braggadocio that he 
formed a pleasant contrast to such of his schoolmates as are pos- 
sessed of a morbid taste for notoriety. It has therefore been reason- 
ably expected that the ominous silence of bo large a number of his 
colleagues would discourage an attempt such as this, which strikes 
at the heart of the oldest Jewish principle. Now that the evil has 
been done, silence were treason when it appears to imply an agree- 
ment with a measure unprecedented in Jewish history, and carried 
oat in defiance of sacred Scripture and tradition. The substitution 
of baptism for circumcision virtually turned out a substitution of 
the new covenant. New Testament, new faith, for the old one; the 
substitution of nothing for the sign of the first covenant is a tacit 
rejection of Israel's old faith, sealed with the blood of hoary Patri- 
archs. JUilath Gtierim should, moreover, he upheld as a precious 
teat of sincerity in converts, who embrace Judaism from motives 
too familiar to be seriously discussed. 

The Bible teems with stringent injunctions relating to the question ^ 
of MHah: " TMs shall be a token between me and thee," says the 
Lord to Abraham. " We can not do this to give our daughter to one 
who 18 not circumcised," says Jacob's cunning sons to Schechem 
and Chamar. The Passover could not be celebrated by one who 
had not submitted to this rite. When Joshua had all the desert- 
bom Israelites circumcised he said : " This day have I rolled the ^ 
reproach of Egypt from ofi" you," etc. In mn'"i3— page 9 — it is 
plainly stated : " No proselytes can enter Israel's fold or covenant, 
without circumcision." nVoa K^K fl'lS^ lOJa' t6 W'tiU y 

The Sabbath and MUah are destined to be two eternal signs be- V 
tween Israel and his God. Discard those and what remains of 
Judaism? We have enough of the 21 31JJ in our own ranks, and 
the Jewish cause is only hurt by converts of that nature. The 
zealous young rabbi of Kansas City will, we sincerely hope, live 
long enough to rue the rashness of an innovation calculated to re- 
move the last barrier that separates Judaism from Christianity and 
heathenism, and he will have to toil many a year to restore the 
confidence of the Jewish public in hia Jewish loyalty. 

~^BII^DELPHIA, Sept. 4, 1S90. 
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PUBLISHED OPINION OF DR. E. G. HIRSCH, 

0( Ctaato. Ill- 

We have no quarrel with those who honestly believe that what- 
ever institution the Pentateuch chronicles aa having been practiced 
by the ancient Jews and prescribed by the law, has its origin in ft 
divine command, communicated somehow or other to the Jews, 
How they will reconcile their faith with certain facts brought to the 
light of the day by the indefatigable researches in the domain of 
ethnology and what is called folk-lore, is their business, not oors. 
We, however, object when these men, who apparently abut their 
eyes to the facts abundantly collected, desire us to follow their ex- 
ample, and upon our refusal so to do, break out in immoderate 
tirades, sjiiced with more or less elegant pet names, and hurl their 
anathema against us. Whether it be to our taste or not, science 
has shown that the origin of circumcision is other than that com- 
monly accepted by the uninformed childlike trust of former gener- 
ations. The words written by Letourneau, by way of preface to hta 
book, "The Evolution of Marriage, etc.," apply to the Abrahamitic 
rite, so called, as well. " The most splendid blossoms have had 
very mean germs as their starting-point, Remembering this, one 
will not be disconcerted or troubled by the sociological history of 
the human race; and however shocking, however extravagant cer- 
tain customs may appear, one will be careful not to become indig- 
nant, and certainly not to deny them off-handedly solely because 
they run counter to our customs and our morality." 

The phallow rationalism of a former age of thought tried to save 
the letter of this and other institutions by attempting to show that 
they were intended to preserve the health of the devotees. The 
remedy proposed was worse than the disease. Following their train 
of thought one was forced to admit that the God of tbe Jews had no 
concern for the health of his other creatures save that of the Jewa. 
He left the whole world in ignorance of the beneficial efifects of cer- 
tain practices ; cautioned the Jewa against partaking of certain food, 
and in the same breath commanded and countenanced its use for, 
and sale to the non-Jew. There is no doubt that all these institu- 
tions fondly spoken of by our orthodox rationalists of modern date 
as laws of health, spring from religious ideas, and had no hearing 
upon hygiene. The old sturdy orthodoxy now passing away never 
presumed to rationalize about them. They were God's law. And 
therefore and for no other reason they had to be obeyed. Oar 
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modern Ooliathe of faith have the harder task to prove that the 
dietary laws and the rite commanded for the boqs of Abraham, have 
the effect upon the health of men presumed. Much of course ie 
made of the statlatically shown longevity of the Jews. But is this 
due to the dietary laws now more honored in the breiich than other- 
wise? While the figares may be correct, their construction is open 
to serious objections. It will appear, upon closer inspection, that 
the advantage of the Jews, which affects the resulting figures, con- 
sists in a by far smaller mortality in the years of infancy when the 
dietary laws can scarcely be said to have an appreciable influence. 
As a rule Jewish parents take better care of their children than do 
the corresponding social classes of non-Jews. The poorest among 
QS are in consequence of the better organization of our charities, 
able to command the services of a physician whom those among 
others who have not the machinery of similar relief societies at their 
command, will hesitate to employ, and often wait to employ till it is 
too late. Were the figures taken as they should be, not by totals, 
but by corresponding periods of life, and in the corresponding class 
of social position, the result would show that the immunity is im- 
aginary and is not attributable to the effect of the dietary laws. 
To clothe the Milah with the halo of benedcial effects upon the 
health, displays extremely good taste and morality. KTlCia KD'Dn'j "H 
The Jews are not the only ones to practice the latter rite. Are the 
negro races who observe the same Bign of the covenant also exempt 
&om the physical ailments which the right is said to prevent? We 
recommend to the defenders of this rationalism the careful reading 
of the descriptions of the explorers of the regions where even the 
non-Jews are not 'Aretim. But it is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways. Statistics prove also that, comparatively speaking, the 
Jews are more frequently attacked by cancerous affections than 
other men ; that nervous diseases show a greater percentage among 
the Jews than among other elements of society. Well, are these 
also the results of the dietary and other hygienic prophylactic ar- 
rangements? The Russian Jews, poor, hapless lot they are, show a 
tendency to pulmonary affections clearly marked. And they, as a 
rule, are strict observers of the hygienic rules. What now of their 
vaunted preventive effects? The fact is, these customs have nothing 
to do with health ; they spring from religious ideas and were adopted 
and adapted by the later priestly Judaism. The dietary laws are a 
BOrvival of a species of Totemism. Robertson Smith's researches 
I made this plain and the objection urged against his theory 
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by Jacobs and other archeeological scbolara have not encceeded id 
shaking the basis of his inductions. Circumcision is, perhaps, not 
one of the mutilations with which Spencer and other English 
writers classify it. Ploss, to our mind, conclusively connects it with 
the ceremonies of initiation as full grown men into the community 
of the tribe or clan which the boys will undergo among many races 
when reaching maturity. It is connected aa such initiatory rite 
with marriage. The student of the Bible must, unless he can not 
wean himself from the prejudice that the Bible is a book to be read 
by canons of criticism not applicable elsewhere, remember at once 
certain expressions connected with this rite, showing conclusively 
that among the Hebrews the rite had no other meaning than the one 
Ploss discovers it to have among other tribes. 

Now, whatever the origin of such customs, their value and eharac- 
ter is not affected as long as they really stand for a modern, a liring 
idea, a religious hope or confidence symbolized by the act. Is the 
Abrahamitic rite of this kind? We doubt it. Certain it is, it does 
not correspond to the sacrament of Baptism. The position of the 
Talmud is clear, the Jew need not submit to the rite, and still must 
be considered a Jew. The punishment of excision will befall the 
reniient only after death. As long aa he lives he is one of Israel. 
This position has often enough been emphasized by synods of even 
pronounced conservative leanings. Rabbis have not the right to 
presume to-day to set their authority as rabbis, if there be such a 
thing in Judaism, against the discussion of this or any other ques- 
tion by whomsoever. There is no distinction in Judaism between 
layman and clergyman ; there is one between the scholar and the 
non-scholar Ex cathedra this or any other question can not be de- 
cided, There are only two ways to decide it. Accept the word of 
the Inw as having come from God, but then cease rationaliiing about 
health and hygiene ; or adopt the strictly scientific method of criti- 
cism, and after having discovered the origin of the custom, and 
traced the later character of the rite in Judaism, ask seriously and 
reverently whether the idea for which the rite stands, is still a re- 
ligious one for ua, and if it is, whether the rite itself is the chastest 
and most adequate symbol of the idea. This investigation can not 
hut lead up to a candid and for all that, reverential decision. — Re- 
form Advocate, June 12, 1891. 
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THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

^ Central Conference of American Rabbis. 



The third Knnunl convention of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis opened its eeeeiona at New York, in the epacions vestry- 
roomB of Temple Beth-El on Wednesday, July 6, 1892, at 8; 30 
o'clock p. M. The convention was called to order by President Dr. 
I. M. Wise and the Recording Secretary, Rabbi Charles Levi, entered 
at once upon his duties of office. In the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. K. Kohler was unanimously elected to that honorary 
office and was escorted to the platform by a committee of three, 
expressing his obligation to the Conference for the honor conferred. 
Dr. M. Harris, of New York, was then elected Aaaistant Secretary. 
The organization being completed, the chairman Called upon Rabbi 
R. Grossman to open the proceedings with prayer. The Rev. Dr, Jo- 
seph Silverman followed with an address of welcome and extended 
greetings and the hospitality of the resident Rabbis to the conven- 
tion. To the welcome thus given. Dr. I. M. Wise, President of the 
Conference, responded and delivered the following annual message : 

Okntlemen, Colleaoues and Brethren, Members of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis : — Permit me to express my 
profound reverence of this " assembly in the name of heaven " 
D'DB' nvh n^D33 this body of unsellish laborers in an ideal cause, 
this beacon light of Israel's Thorah in the land of the free. 

It always appeared to me that the saying of that ancient sage 



s^piiSes, " la presence of wise men silence is well becoming." 
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in this august assembly I oaght to say as little as possible, and I 
will say no more than in absolutely necessary in obedience to gene- 
ral custom. 

This association to maintain and to convene annually, the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbia, is but three years old. Three 
years ago it was constituted in the city of Detroit. It consists now 
of one hundred and five regular members and one honorary mem- 
ber, all officiating Rabbis in the various congregations all over the 
land and in Canada. It lost last year by death one member, the 
Rev. Mr. Solomon, of Appleton, Wis., and one honorary member, 
Rabbi Liebman Adler, of Chicago, 111. Two annual conferences 
preceded this ; one 1890, in the city of Cleveland, 0., and another in 
1891, in the city of Baltimore. Two numbers of the corresponding 
"Year Book," edited by the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. David Philipson, 
containing the proceedings of these conferences, together with 
many valuable papers of historical interest have been published 
and distributed ; and yet the finances of the association are in a 
healthy condition, showing a surplus of nearly four hundred dollars 
in the hands of vour Treasurer. The entire literary work in the two 
numbers of the Year Book was done by your members ^riK D^lt^ pKl. 
So far, under the protection of God, the work was very prosperous. 
There never was in this country any Rabbinical Union of this numer- 
ical strength or iinancial prosperity. 

THE WORK DONE. 

The main work hitherto done by this association is to prove to our 
co-religionists the truth of the old saying: 

D^pa QiSff D'3-iD n'-Dsn n^oSn 

" The diaciples of the wise augment peace in the world " ; like the 
disciples of Aaron, the high priest, who love peace and pursue 
peace, love the people and draw them nearer to the Thorah. A 
hundred and more Rabbis united in peace and fraternal sentiments — 
certainly a new and hopeful phenomenon in our modern history — 
is undoubtedly an eminent start to that covenant of peace, which 
shall comprise the whole house of Israel in this and every other 
country. This is most emphatically a covenant of peace, for it 
stands by and with the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
as did Ruth with Naomi, an admonition to all that we must be a 
solid union to be the Israel of this continent, the representative of 
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i6« immortal and intiestructible people that gave and gives to the 
world the sublime lesaons of one God, one truth, one justice and 
love for all — one covenant of peace. 

With this body, it is not that peace which springs from mutual 
toleration and indulgence, the affinity of selSsh interests, or the pru- 
dent silence of ambition. Such a peace, like the love of Amnon 
and Thamar, is liable to sudden ruptures ; when prudence, policy 
and hyprocrisy, shrewdness and diplomacy, in an unguarded 
moment forgot the stage actor's role. This is not peace ; it is what 
the Germans call «n fatUer Frieden. Peace with us rises naturally 
and harmoniously from the sameness of cognition and conviction, 
the uniformity of cardinal principles, the oneness of underlying 
motive, the disinterested and impersonal impetus to serve God and 
Israel to the best of our knowledge and abilities. This is the cove- 
nant of peace of which the prophet, in the name of God, speaks 
Dion vh ^DiVB* irnai- "And my covenant of peace shall never 
vacillate." It is the right peace, the union of hearts and minds, 
peace in union and union in peace, which this association of Amer- 
ican rabbis symbolizes and realizes in itself, to stand as a beacon 
light of peace and union before our brethren everywhere, to be real- 
ized and made constant in the entire house of Israel. This is the 
main work done and to be done by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. As teachers in Israel it is our solemn duty to 
stand before our brethren as symbols and banner bearers of peace. 

HOW ACHIEVED AND TO BE 8DSTA1NED. 

" Not by a host (of warriors), not by force, but by spirit," says 
the Lord of Hosts, victories are achieved. In order to achieve this 
victory over prevailing strife and dissension, only the men who are 
tilled with the spirit of God could be called upon to co-operate in 
the name of God and Israel, The " Spirit of God " is truth and intel- 
ligence and zeal to promulgate both, as the prophet defines it in the 
case of King Hezekiah. (Isaiah xi. 2.) " The spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and the fear of the Lord." Wherever these qualities predomi- 
nate, there is the spirit of the Lord, and with this spirit, and in 
obedience to its dictation and prompting, the covenant of peace 
could be established and sustained. 

Truth is the first condition. Therefore this Central Conference 
at once, without apology and artificial diplomacy, unfurled the ban- 
ner of historical Judaism as its standard and insignia, to wave over 
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the hoBtE of Israel. Historical Judaism is a departure from Kab- 
balifitic mysticism aod rabbinical legalism. It is the spirit of the 
Lord manifested in the history and literature of Israel, not in one 
country, one age, one set of believers and teachers, but in all gene- 
rations and countries, in ail minds in which there is a spirit of knowl- 
edge (or rather cognition) and the fear of the Lord— in all and 
everywhere, from Abraham and Moses down to Malachi, from Eira 
to Rabbi Jebudah Hannassi, from Abba Arekha and Rabbi Jocha- 
nan down to the last of the Gaonim, from Saadia to Abarbanel, 
from Moses Mendelssohn to Abraham Geiger, from the first Rabbini- 
cal Conference to the last, of the year 1891, including the whole 
literature from Zunz, Jost and Rappaport to the last productions of 
authors in the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord— con- 
cerning all of them we exclaim with the teachers of old ^13^ l^Kl I^K 
D"n D'n^M "All phases of Israel's history and alt revelations in 
Israel's literature contain the words of the Living God of Israel ; " 
and only that which appears in all and everywhere is the manifest- 
ation of absolute truth ; and this alone is the immovable founda- 
tion and center of historical Judaism, the banner of which we hold 
up high as the standard and insignia of peace and union in Israel. 
Whatever is dead is no life-giving element. Whatever is mutable, 
perishable 10D31 niin is not absolute, it is not truth per se; hence it 
follows what the prophet said nOK D'H^K TT " God (perhaps God 
alone) is absolute truth" ; it follows also, that the manifestations of 
the spirit of the Lord could be only those verities which remain for- 
ever unchanged and uncontradicted, and these are tbe foundation 
and center of historical Judaism, upon which the covenant of peace 
can be reared and maintained. 

The Kabbalah, with its mysticism and its ramifications into 
modern Hassidism, and the semi-Kabbalistic Rabbinism, reaching 
into the very heart of our so-called conservatives, was never ac- 
knowledged as Judaism, and was no less placed under the ban than 
Caraism by the Rabbinites. It is not the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding; it is not of the spirit of the Lord. Science over- 
came it. It is not truth. We can do nothing with it. 

Legalism is not historical Judaism. Any so-called law is no 
more than the momentary incarnation of a doctrine or precept to 
regulate and govern social relations or emergencies, The relations 
and emergencies passing away, as do all relations and emergencies. 
the so-called law is no longer applicable or obligatory (optO ^02 
131 hu2) although the doctrine or precept it did represent may be 
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eternal. This is most eweepingly admitted by Moses Maimonides 
in his epistle to a pious man in Alexandria, on the question of the 
value of the Mitzvolh in obtaining eternal life. He says : 

" Nothing besides God is of eternal duration " ; so no law and no 
commandment ever could have been intended to be eternally 
obligatory. The Rabbis of tbe Misbnah and the Talmud acknowl- 
edge very frequently 

«3^ T^ny^ niVoa mxon Sa 

" AH Biblical commandments will come to an end in some future 
day," and they were originally only given HT'l^n HK ]ri3 tn'ih to 
educate, train, purify, refine, and elevate the nature and chardcterof 
man. It is maintained that c^^i principles and general doctrines 
only and no apecific laws and comoiandments were revealed to 
Moses, and minn nnXJ the eternity of the Thorah refers to those 
principles and general doctrines only, not to any specific laws or 
commandments. The whole Pharisean system of expounding the 
law is based upon this conception of specific laws; the Rabbis of 
the Mishnah tell this clearly enough when they speak of the former 
Miahnab, and the later Mishnah replacing it; or this Mishnah was 
taught in the time of Nehemiab ; of Rabbi Akiba, or even of Rabbi 
Jehudah Hannassi, and was law only in their time and not after it. 
(SepKer Kfritholh in Leakon Lemudim, 39.) 

When it is maintained on the one hand min ^tfltT" jnjD " Custom 
of Israel is law" and riD^n ipiJJ anSD "Custom is of a superior 
authority to the law," it is corrected elsewhere that no law was 
established, if it was not ancient custom already, and all customs 
which are not based upon the Thorah are mere errors. (Ibid. 
Yemotb Olam, 19.) 

Laws grow out of customs, and customs must be based upon the 
Thorah ; hence laws and customs not rooted in the Thorah have no 
authority. Therefore after Abaya and Raba iKinaD nshn the de- 
cision of the most recent authority is canon. (Tosepholh in Ktd- 
dushin 4bb.} Our time is too limited; we can not go into details 
to establish the rule that legalism is not historical Judaism, as all 
laws are subject to amendment and repeal. We can only point yet 
to the case of Rabbi Jehudah Hannassi when he declared certain 
cities free of the tithe laws ( Yerushalmi in Demai 2 ; Pertk and in 
JBbM * Chviin), he was accosted by the critics thus; " The place 
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which thy fathers and forefathers looked upon as prohibited, doeBt 
thou declare permitted? " He, referring to the work of Hesekiah in 
destroying the idolized copper serpent, replied, " God has left this 
crown to us to be crowned with." Abrogating a law and ancient 
custom, in the sense of this, most honored Rabhi Jehudah was a 
God-sent diadem to glorify the teachers that so ordained it. 

Laws and customs belong to the class of the mutable and change 
able, the ISfi]^ min hence none Ie eternal per se, none represents abso- 
lute truth except by its underlying principle, doctrlae or precept. 
Well, then, it is not the law and custom, it is the underlying princi- 
ple, doctrine or precept, which rise from the whhs of the Thorah, 
which is the et«rnal and imperishable Judaism of history, to which 
we cling, to which Israel did forever cling. This the prophet sym- 
bolises as the mountain of the house of the Lord, to which the 
nations will flock and ascend it, to learn therefrom God's way in 
order to walk in His path ; for from Zion will go forth the Thorah 
and the word of God from Jerusalem. 

THE CONSERVATrVKS. 

Here the so-called conservative or semi-orthodox brethren, or 
others for them, chime in, in the language of the prophet, " Peace, 
peace, and there is no peace ; " you proclaim a covenant of peace, of 
union to embrace the entire house of Israel, and place yourself upon 
the very pinnacle of progressive and reformatory doctrine, against 
which we all the time raise our protesting voice. You represent 
but a faction in Israel, we can not go with you, nor sanction your 
resolves or proceedings. Our reply to this objection is to the so- 
called conservatives, that this Central Conference st its very start 
excluded the so-called conservatives, because they merely call them- 
selves so, either by self-delusion or for the sake of effect. A cove- 
nant of peace and union can be maintained only among men of 
decisive principles and outspoken sincerity, who combine with 
the fear of the Lord, the spirit of wisdom, understanding, clear 
cognition and solid conviction ; because peace and union, oo 
we understand it, can prevail among such men only. Not we 
represent a faction who cling tenaciously to the spirit of Judaism, 
to the Judaism of all ages and countries, with due consideration 
to the prevailing spirit of our country, and the vast majority of 
the sons and daughters of this land, both Jews and Gentiles; 
those who miiintiiin to conserve outlandish anachronisms, which 
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long ago disappeared from the souls and consciences of our breth- 
ren, deceive themselves and misjudge others, know better and hesi- 
tate to confess it — those are the representatives of a faction, and 
a very small one at that. They may protest against us — outside 
of our association — we do not protest against them. " They that 
go by do not say, ' the blessing of the Lord be upon yon '^" yet, 
"we bless you in the name of the Lord." This Conference says 
to them : " I am for peace ; but when I speak, they are for war; " 
we can not construct with them the covenant of peace — so the his- 
tory of the last quarter of a century teaches ns — and so we must do 
it without them, and wait till they come to us. 

THE QENUINE ORTHODOXY. 



We can not connt those recently from foreign countries, identified 
with the orthodoxy of Russia, Poland, Galicia, Roumania, Hungary, 
or any other country, when we speak of a covenant of peace in the 
American Israel, for they are not yet identified with us. Our coun- 
try owes them and secures to them protection and the rights of man. 
We, as Israelites, owe them assistance, kind advice, support, suste- 
nance, a brotherly hand and a brotherly heart, and we do joyfully 
accord them that, without taking any notice of the impudence and 
imprudence of their public organs in berating and denouncing us 
American Israelites as reformers, which means downright heretics, 
infidels or something worse. The generosity, we are proud to say, is 
all on the side of our men and women. But, for all that, we can not 
count them as factors in the cause of American Judaism It is, and 
must be, perfectly indifferent to us how large or small their number 
is, what they say of us, about us or against us, their voice and 
opinion can have no weight with us. 

We can but say to them what Rabbi Plnchas ben Yair said of his 
marvelously pious ass : 
(Yer.Demai I chap.) p3D noi3 by tconn K'ni Knai^jJ KTn^ lajTJ na 

" What shall we do with that bashful being who is so very severe 
upon herself? " He meant not the she-ass ; he meant the rigorous 
hyper-orthodox masses, that forced him also to rigorous measures, 
contrary to Rabbi Jehudah Hannassi's will. We can but look with 
sympathy and pity upon those who have grown up under the yoke 
of despotism, ostracised by haughty barbarians and prostrated 
under the burden of self-imposed observances which they consider 
matters of religion. We can pity them, help them, console them; 
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but we can give them no voice in our council, nor bestow any 
conBideration upon what they may say for or against us. Our stand- 
point is not theirs ; their civilization is not ours. They could be of 
no aesistsnce to us in conBtructing this covenant of peace and union, 
although we do construct it for them as well as for ourselves. 



THE LBOALITY OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Within its long course of existence, historical Judaism has 
changed it^ forms and formulas numerous times. Like every other 
natural being, it changed its forms by its own inherent force, by the 
spirit within it and the environs about it. It changed policy and 
ritual quite frequently. Laws were enacted and repealed ; customs, 
observances and ceremonies were evolved and disappeared in doe 
time, all by the immutable spirit within and corresponding to the 
environs without. When Moses Mendelssohn maintained that only 
the Law-giver himself could amend or repeal the Pentateuchal laws, 
he proved his deficiency of historical conception, and closed his 
eyes to the stubborn fact that the Judaism of his time had hardly 
any similarity in its outward appearance of Pentateuchal Judaism. 
He overlooked that Moses himself provided for amendation of the 
law (Deuteronomy xvii. S-13), and did amend the older laws in 
Deuteronomy. The third Moses did not consider, how, within the 
prophetical period, the forms and conceptions changed; from and 
after Ezra, entirely new forms came into existence and in numerous 
cases superceded the old. 

Hon did these new laws, forms, formulas, customs, ceremonies, 
observances come into existence? The Talmud answers: by the 
lawfully instituted body of the seventy elders, Great Synod and 8an- 
hedrin ; by the customs growing out of the popular practice (Mm- 
hag); and by the expounders of the law, priests, Levites, scribes, 
Tanaim, etc. How were old laws amended, customs, observances, 
etc., repealed? Answer by the same authority. Whatever was es- 
tsblished by man can also be set aside by man. Thus historical 
Judaism knows of three different ways to make or undo laws, forms, 
formulas, customs, observances, etc , viz : 

1. The lawfully established authority, 

2. The customs growing out of the people. 

3. The expounders of the law, 

As long as these three authorities were in action, Judaism lawfully 
developed and progressed ; it was a constant state of reform, r 
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vstion and rejuveDation. When with Rabbi Aeber ben Jecbiel the 
two last autliorities also were deposed, and the dead letters took the 
place of the living spirit, Judaism became a mummy, a stereotyped 
compilation of unchangeable and unimprovable obaervancea. When, 
with and after Mendelssohn the popular will reasserted itself and pro- 
duced again new forma and formulas, new observances and customa, 
and the expounders of the law assaisted the popular spirit in shap- 
ing and polishing the new productions, a new luster spread over the 
house of Israel. But all this remained uncertain, unstable and in 
an anarchical condition till the Conferences and Synods of the half 
century now closing^ turned the new spirit into its legitimate chan- 
nel, the very channel which is pointed out in Deuteronomy, by Ezra 
and the scribes, by the ancient Rabbis, down to the transmission of 
Rabbinical seats of learning and authority from Persia into Spain. 
History points distinctly to the legitimate body, the Beth Din, con- 
ference, synod, the representatives of the people and its expounders 
of the law collectively, and the Talmud again and again sanctions 
it as the legitimate organ of progressive Judaism, not as a legisla- 
tive but as an advisory body ; not to enact laws, but to expound 
them in harmony with the spirit and demands of the age ; also, not 
to make new customs and observances, but to examine, form, shape 
and polish them, if the time has evolved them from the spirit of our 
people ; not to sow discord and produce distrust in the religion of 
the fathers, but to unite, appease, elevate and command respect for 
the cause of Israel. This is also the legality and duty of this Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis. It has the power and duty of 
the Beth Din under the laws of Moses and the Rabbis, and the laws 
of history and common sense well known to every one of you. If 
At any time it should be deemed necessary for the advance of Juda- 
ism to call a synod, the Conference has the right to convoke it, and 
co-operate with it in the name of Israel and its sacred cause. 

THE WORK DONE AND TO BE DONE. 

Hitherto this Conference has done its work slowly, deliberately 
aad conscientiously. It resolved nothing hurriedly. It concluded 
no important subject in one year's Conference. Everything was dis- 
cuBBed and published at least one year in advance, so that every 
conacientioUB member had sufficient time to study the subject. So 
you will have to discuss and resolve this time upon three questions : 

1. The manual of public worship for all American congrega- 
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tions, which was twice, id two succesejve years, before the Oon- 
fereooe. 

2. The Cremation of the dead from a Jewish standpoint, on which 
Dr. Schlesinger, of Albany, read a scholarly paper last year, and on 
which there is here before you another very able paper by Dr. Fal- 
se nthal. 

S. The question of initiation of prosetytee without the Abrah&in- 
itic rit« which has been before every Conference held since 1869, and 
upon which quite a number of opinions were handed last year to a 
special committee, whose report is now before you. 

All this marks slow, deliberate and conscientious work, as is the 
duty of so eminent a body as this Central Conference, which ex- 
cludes from its ranke all personal ambition, all selfish purposes and 
all dissonance of principle. 

And now, colleagues and brethren, I call on your colleague, Rabbi 
Louis Grossman, D. D., of Detroit, to give expression to our sad 
feelings over the loss of our honorary member. Rabbi Liebman 
Adler, of Chicago, the truly learned divine and author, the truly 
pious, humane and faithful Pastor of the congregations in which he 
officiated, the eminent spouse, parent, friend and patriotic cttizea, 
whose memory be forever blessed. 

On motion, the President's Annual Message was submitted to a 
committee of three, the Rev. Drs. M. Mielziner, I. S. Moses, M. H. 
Harris, for considering the various suggestions enumerated and re- 
porting plans for carrying out the same. 

The following committees on resolutions were then appointed to 
formulate the sentiments of the Conference on the deceased hon- 
orary member, Dr. Liebman Adler, of Chicago, and the deceased 
member, the Rev. M. Solomon, of Appleton, Wis, 

Adler Committee : Rabbi R. Grossman, Dr. I. S. Moses, Rabbi M. 
Hecht. Solomon Committee: Rabbis I. L. Rypins, A. Gutmacher 
and I. Levinthal. 

The following order of business for the sessions of the Confer- 
ence formulated by the Executive Committee was then presented, 
and on motion, was unanimously adopted : 

The morning sessions of the Conference shall be opened at 10 

the afternoon sessions at 3 o'clock. Thursday morning i^^ 
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Opening prayer, Rabbi Samuel Hirschberg ; Treasurer's report ; re- 
port of Committee on "Cremation From a Jewish Standpoint;" re- 
port of Committee on Initiatory Ritea of Proaelytee ; report of 
Committee on " President's Annual Message." Thursday afternoon, 
paper by Dr. K. Kohler, subject, " Is Reform Judaism Destructive 
or Constructive?" 

Friday morning : Opening prayer, Rabbi Oscar Cohen ; discue* 
sion of proceedings of the previous reports ; report of the Ritual 
Committee. Friday afternoon : Discussion on " Report of Ritual 
Committee;" new business. 

Friday evening, at 8 o'clock. Conference service in Temple Beth- 
El, corner Fifth Avenue and Seventy-sixth Street. Conference 
sermon, the Rev. Dr. H. Berkowitz ; prayer and benediction. Rabbi 
Charles Levi. p 

Sunday morning : Opening prayer, the Rev. W. Benjamin ; un- 
finished business ; resolutions ; election of officers ; announcement of 
standing committees for the ensuing year. Sunday night, at the Har- 
lem Temple, Fifth Avenue and 125th Street, opening prayer. Rabbi 
A. H. Geismar ; reading of Resolutions of Thanks ; reading of Memo- 
rial Resolutions ; address, " Judaism and the Public Schools of 
America," by Rabbi E. N. Calisch ; " Memorial Oration " on our late 
honorary member, the Rev. Dr. Liebman Adler, of Chicago, by 
Dr. I. S. Moses ; closing remarks by Vice-President Dr. K. Kohler 
and President I. M, Wise; prayer and benediction, Dr. M. H. Harris. 
A suggestion that the prayer-book prepared by the Committee on 
Ritual be used at the Conference service to be held on Friday eve- 
ning at Temple Beth-El was not favorably received ; thereupOD the 
Conference adjourned. 



THURSDAY— MORNING SESSION. 

Tehfle Beth-El, ) 
New York, July 7, 1892.J 
The session was opened with prayer by Rabbi Samuel Hirsch- 
berg. The minutes of the previous session were read and approved. 
The regular order of business was taken up. The Treasurer, Dr. I. 
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^^M L. Leucht, sent a letter expressing his regret at his inability to be 
^^M preeent, and submitted the following report, which was received, 
^^M and on motion, given over to a committee of one, Rabbi Tobias 
^^H Shanfarber, to be audited : 

^^M To Ihe Executive Board of the Conference: 

^^M Gentlemen ;— I have the honor of submitting to your nonaidera- 

^^1 tion the following report of moneys received and expended during 

^H the years 1891-'92 by your Treasurer ; 

^H C. C. A. R., in account with I. L. Leucht, Treasurer. 

^H 

^^H PiidMrnnrn RInrh i^ Tn *'""= °= 




3 10 


^^M " loan bearing 5% interest, due Jan. 4, 1893 . . 
^^H July 1, cash on Land 

^^H Cr., 1891, received from— 


.'; 400 65 

.. 109 68 
9698 35 


^^1 Nov. 6, Dr. A. Hahn 

^H Dues collected— 

^^H Oscar F. Cohn 

^H LL.Leucht 


.. 318 35 

5 00 
.. 5 00 






^^m I. Greenfeld 

^^^1 Samuel Hirschberg 

^H LM.Wise 

^^M H. Berkowiti 

^^H H '' '<^lFn 


.. 5 00 
.. 5 00 

5 00 

6 00 
5 00 


^^H L. Freudenthal 

^^H MiiT Hrllrr 


5 00 

600 
.. 10 00 




^^1 "W ^Villn-r 


8 00 




5 00 


^^H L. Schreiber, Alexandria 

^^H J. B. Gussman 

^H H. Zirndorf 

^^H A. Guttmacher 

^H S. Frey 

^^H Chas. A. Levy 

^^M E. L. Heas . 

^^^H M. Messing, Indianapolis 

^H D.PhiHpson 


.. 500 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
500 

.. 5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
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\ Joa. Herz, Columbua ... $ 500 

. Guttman 5 00 

' M. SpiU 5 00 

' J. Heinberg 5 00 

D. Feuerlicht 5 00 

A. J. Meeaing ,. 5 00 

A. Shapiro 5 00 

Job, Stolz 6 00 

8. Hecht 5 00 

W. S. Friedman 10 00 

LWeis 5 00 

M.J.Gries 5 00 

Birkenthal 5 00 

N, Rosenau 5 00 

E. Epstein 5 00 

Leo Reich, 2 yeara 10 00 

F. W. JeaaelBon 10 00 

A. Hahn 6 00 

Henry Cohen 10 00 

■$698 35 
July 1, balance cash in hands of Treasurer . . 109 68 
Respectfully submitted, 

I. L. Leucht, 

Treamrer C. C. A. R. 
New Orleans, July 1, 1892. 

Vice-President Dr. K. Kohler then took the chair, while President 
Dr. I. M. Wise, Chairman of the Committee on " Initiatory Rites of 
Proselytes," presented the printed report and complete digest of 
papers, with syllabus and resolutions. ( See full report at the end 
of the proceedings.) 

A motion that the report submitted be received, which was 
amended to, received and diacusaed teriatim, unanimously pre- 
vailed. The Chainnaa then began reading the report ieriatim, but 
before discussion was begun, a privileged motion, to temporarily 
postpone the consideration of the report and give way to the Com- 
mittee on the President's Annual Message, who were now ready for 
report, was carried. 

Dr. Moses then submitted the report, which, on motion, was re- 
ceived and taken up for aeriatim reading and adoption. 

Paragraph I. was accepted us read. 
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Paragraph II. was amended so aa to strike out Committee of Five 
and insert, " The Executive Committee of the Conference." The 
report as a whole was then unanimously adopted in the following 
amended form : 

Gentleuen : — Your Committee, to whom was referred the Presi- 
dent's Annual Message, beg leave to submit the following report : 

The committee recommends the indorsement of the standpoint 
set forth in the message, that the Conference, though not an author- 
itative religious body, still claims for itself the right to formulate 
such prineiples as represent the convictions of progressive congre- 
gations, and to suggest such constructive measures as will be help- 
ful to those who snare their views. 

We further recommend, in reference to the Religions' Congress of 
the Columbian Exposition, that after the matter has been given 
mature deliberation at the present session of the Conference, the 
Bxecutive Committee of this Central Conference be given foil power 
to act in conjunction with the committee already appointed by the 
Columbian Commissioners. Dr. I. a. Moses, 

Dr. M. Mielzineb, 
Dr. M. H. Habrib, 

Committee, 

Letters of regret at their inability to attend, and expressing at the 
same time their best wishes and sincere prayers for the welfare of 
the Conference, were received from Rabbi H. Elkin, of San Antonio, 
and Dr. A Hahn, of Cleveland. 

Congratulatory telegrams received from Dr. L. Mayer, of Pitts- 
burg, and Dr. L. Grossman, of Detroit, were likewise read amid 
much applause. 

Adjournment was then had until 3 o'clock. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Temple Betb-Bl, ) 

New York, July 7, 1892.f 

On reassembling, the Conference proceeded with the regular order 

of business outlined for the afternoon session, and Dr. K. Kobler 

read a paper on " Is Reform Judaism Destructive or Constructive?" 

(See Appendix A.J 
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^After long and appreciative applause, it was, on motion of Dr. M. 
Schlesinger, of Albany, resolved by a rising vote that the thanks of 
the Conference were due to Dr. Kohler for his able lecture, and that 
the essay be printed in the forthcoming issue of the Year Book. 
President Dr. Wise voiced the sentiments of the Confernnce. 

On motion of Dr. H. Berkowitz, of Kansas City, it was decided to 
appoint a stenographer, to be paid a stipulated sum. to take down 
verbatim et Utfratim the discussions, which were to be handed over 
to an Editorial Committee before going Into the Year Book Dr. 
Silverman was appointed a committee to secure an official sten- 
ographer. 

The next thing in order was the discussion of the Syllabus, Pre- 
amble and Resolution of the Committee on Milath Gerim. The 
first clause, concerning the three initiatory ritcH, was first submitted, 
and was accepted as a matter of fact. The second clause : " Neither 
of these initiatory rites for the proselyte is ordained or otherwise 
suggested in the Thorah, Prophets and Hagiographa," was debated. 

Dr. Kohler in his speech took ground against that clause. He 
had, however, expressed his views, which were well known long ago : 
that the Abrahamatic covenant was a barrier against those Gentiles 
who were knocking at the gates of Judaism, to which as D^Dlff 'M*l% 
truly religious persons, he thought they ought to be admitted. " I 
favor," said Dr. Kohler, " the admission of proselytes upon their 
acceptance of our tenets, because Judaism is not legalism. We do 
not want the Jewish religion to consist in outward forms, but in a 
spiritual religion, whose truth does not depend on form nor con- 
sonant with the spirit of a world -embracing faith." 

In regard to the preamble. Dr. Kohler saw fully founded on the 
Pentateuch the three conditions of acceptance into national unity 
of Israel. " I find," said he, " Milah, Tebhilah and Zebach Taedek." 

In the name Ger Tsedek he finds the history of the latter. The 
word as found in "Thy stranger which is in thy gates," did not 
mean proulyU, but client, or to present an analogy from Arabian 
life, the hospes who sat under the clientele of him in whose tent he 
sought shelter. The Ger was thus a dependent. The step from thia 
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Bigni fixation to the meaning found in the Talmud is a great one, 
brought about by legislative and other causes. 

Where did our rabbis find a word and term like Qere Tttdei 
(Proselytes of righteousness)? This tbe rabbi found in the Biblical 
expression, Shorn Yisbecbu Zibche Tsedek, " Sacrifices of Right- 
eousness" (Zoth Habberakhah). 

Where the Canaanite and Israelite met in the boundary of Asbei, 
there was need of a faith and hospitality that would encourage the 
Jewish farmer to trade with Canaanite merchants. The Canaanite 
then put himself under the protecting wing of religious righteous- 
ness by offering or participating in a sacrifice to the God of the 
Hebrews. 

When the Hebrew nation became a religiouB community, the Ger 
Zedek, by virtue of his being a member of the religion, had to bring 
a Zebach Tsedek. 

The Pesach sacrifice was such a one, uniting those belonging to 
the same family ; and one who would seek protection under the 
same roof would have to undergo Milah, for without Milah he could 
not partake thereof, according to the Biblical Law, The custom of 
Zibche Tsedek must have been a fixed matter, as Rabbi Jochauan 
ben Zakkai considers the question, and is in favor of substituting 
the payment of its money value. 

The Tebhilah finds its origin in the initiation of the people into 
the covenant, as the Dam B'ritk, blood of the covenant was sprin- 
kled half toward the altar and half toward the people. The com- 
mand, Hithkaddoshu, be ye cleansed, given before the approach of 
Israel unto Sinai, certainly included sprinkling. 

As far back at least as John Hyrcanus we find the need empha- 
sized of Tebhilah. In the Sibylline books also the command is 
found, "Wash yourself in streaming water and worship the one 
God." Thus we have seen how tbe Zebach Tsedek and tbe Tebhilah 
were itstituted. The Milah is ordained in the Bible. The question 
is : " Have we the right to use Talmudic statutes to knock down 
foundations on which legalism, Talmudism stands?" To this Dr. 
Kohler could not consent, though Holdbeim and other Tabnudists 
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had advocated reforms on that basis. For this reason he could not 
accept t he second clause. 

Dr. Wintner, of Brooklyn (not a member of the Conference), 
said that if we wish to treat the subject from a Biblical standpoint, 
^om the command, "And on the eighth day shall he be circumcised," 
we might infer that the Law applies only to children, but from the 
phrase, Mikneh Kaspo : those brought with his money, we must con- 
sider the Ger also subject to the rite. Moreover, the mirtisters can 
not vote on the question. The congregations would not be willing 
In give their name to the consecration of marriage of Gentiles 
minus the Abrahamic covenant. This merely jeopardizes the posi- 
tioa of the minister. To say Milath Gerim is abrogated, we are not 
prepared. 

After a motion to limit each debater's speech to five minutes had 
been tabled, Dr. Silverman considered that the phrase "not or- 
dained " was acceptable, but " not suggested." However, he moved 
that the resolution be discussed and the debate on the preamble 
deferred. He also maintained that the subject be discussed not 
from the standpoint of Biblical or Talmudlcal law, but simply for 
the purpose of expression of modern sentiment on the subject. By 
a vote it was decided to discuss the resolution. 

Rabbi Griea, of Chattanooga, offered an amendment, substituting 
" considers it lawful for any officiating rabbi, assisted by two officers 
of the congregation in the presence of ten adults, to accept in the 
sacredcovenant" for "considers it lawful for any officiating rabbi 
assisted by two associates," etc. 

In the discussion many views were expressed concerning the gen- 
eral spirit of the resolution. Rabbi Weiss, of Columbus, Ga., ad- 
dressed the assembly, and opposed the abrogation of any of the 
Hiichoth Moaheh, the laws of Moses. " We may have modified 
them, but we can not abolish an essential law." 

Dr. I. S. Moses, of Chicago, voted against the amendment from 
Mb own experience, and spoke of a lady converted, who received 
instruction from him, was examined by Dr. Felsenthal, and in an 
euay proved to their satisfaction and that of a third rabbi that she 
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understood the relig;ion which she adopted. The presence of three 
learned men, he thought, would lend more dignity to the occasion 
than the presence of ten laymen. 

Dr. Hecht, of Milwaukee, commented on the fact that the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President differed on the matter of three initiatory 
rites, and on the difficulty of the people in understanding the mean- 
ing of " historical Judaism "when such men differed. The Pitts- 
burg Conference had aroused a storm of opposition. From a point 
of common sense and the inmost thought of Judaism, he did not 
think the resolution objectionable, but the people were not prepared 
for it. 

Dr. Geismar, of Brooklyn, opposed the amendment on the ground 
of the unfitness of members of a congregation to give an opinion. 
The Rabbi should be the ultimate tribunal. The original resolution 
should be carried ; truth should prevail, though the heavens fall. 
The Conference was in the majority as to influence, though not as 
to numbers. " We are here," said he, "to put a wedge into those 
isms that are making inroads upon Judaism." 

Dr. Mielziner, of Cincinnati, said that by abolishing the MUah, a 
concession was simply granted to those who from love of a Jewish 
girl wished to join the faith ; these will not benefit the sacred cause. 
Judaism does not proselytize, nor say that conversion to our faith is 
requisite for salvation. If the Gentile wishes simply to show bis 
sympathy with our faith, he may become a seat-holder ; but to share 
in our mission, he must submit to ceremonial law. 

The Rev, Clifton H. Levy, of Lancaster, Pa., said : " We are a 
proselytizing people. If we pray for the great day on which all 
nations are to worship the one God, it is our duty to open the gates. 
We should not bar the Grentiles by any rites, but if they have the 
heart of a Jew and the hand of a Jew, they should be accepted." 

Dr. Eisenberg said : " We dare nqt do it. The time is not ripe 
for it. The people are not educated to indorse our sentiments. 
Nothing in these times (one hundred thousand Gentiles are not 
pressing forward to be converted) urges us to this step. For pru- 
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dential reasoQB, I am therefore oppoeed to the abolition of the 
rite," 

Dr. Wise waa the last speaker on the amendinent. He contended 
that it was proper to diecuaB from historical and rabbinical stand- 
point whether the matter was decided by canon law. 

Not only did he wish to demonstrate that our religion ie liberal 
and in consonance with the spirit of the age so as to accept any 
honorable man or woman into the faith, but to prevent intermar- 
riages, in which oft times there might be disputes and quarrels re- 
sulting from differences of religion. Under the new regulations, 
nine times out of ten the Gentile wishing to marry a Jewish girl 
would come to Judaism ; thus religious quarrels would be avoided. 
He also agreed with Rav that " Gler misshum ahabath issha " ought 
to be treated leniently, as it was the greatest Mitzvah to get mar- 
ried. Hence love of a woman ought not to be an obstacle. 

As the majority of our people do not understand the critical 
standpoint (presented by Dr. Kohler) they must know that even 
from the Talmndical standpoint, " Dabhar Shebeminyan," a law 
enacted by a quorum can be abrogated only by such authority. The 
initiatory rite in case of proselytes is not canon law, as it is not 
found in the Torah. 

What is not canon law ie Minhag [custom], and in the case of 
Hinhagim not founded in the Torah, it is called " Minhag Stuth," 
and abolishes itself as soon as it is known as euch. And the Tal- 
mud maintains nBlffS Hi^n J»« 

If the Minhag is due to any other cause than Biblical Law, no 
Halachah can be based on it. The passage of Rabbi in Talmud, 
where he speaks of three initiatory rites, contains no Halachah, or 
else the author of the Miehnah must have said ao, which he did not. 

The question was then called for, and the amendment offered by 
Rabbi Gries was lost. After several announcements had been made 
the meeting adjourned, and it was the sense of the Conference to 
continue diacassion on the original resolution on Friday, at 10 a. m. 
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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Temple Beth El, i 
New Yore, July 8, 1892.f 

On Friday morning the session was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Oscar Cohen, of Mobile, Ala. The minutes were read, and, 
after slight corrections, ordered approved. 

Dr. Calisch moved the vot« on the proselyte question be polled, 
and suggested that those members so desiring might hand in their 
opinion in writing, all to be recorded in the Year Book. 

Dr. Berkowitz made an eloquent appeal to the Assembly to act 
seriously and earnestly, as became men, and freely give their con- 
victions. The motion was carried. 

A motion that unanimous consent be given to Dr. Kohler to sub- 
mit a substitute resolution on the initiatory rite of proselytes was 
declared out of order, the judgment of the Chair being that nothing 
but the previous question demanding a vote on the resolution as 
offered by the Committee on Milath Gerim was in order. An appeal 
from the decision of the President, based on the minutes of the 
previous session, was made by the Rev. Oscar Cohen. Pending the 
appeal, Dr. M. Mielziner took the chair. The motion being put, re- 
sulted in the appeal being sustained and the decision of the Chair 
overruled. 

President Wise then announced that the regular order of busineea 
for the morning session takes precedei^ce of all unfinished business. 
Discussion on the proselyte resolution was therefore postponed, and 
the Report of the Ritual Committee (see Index), the order of the 
session, was taken up. Dr. M. Mielziner, Chairman of the Ritual 
Committee, then substituted the report. After reading, a motion, 
by Rabbi Rypiiia was made that the report be received and the res- 
olutions and recommendations be read seriatim and acted upon. 

Dr. Kohler here stated officially that while heartily indorsing the 
endeavor to have a uniform prayer-book on the basis that comes 
nearest to and is a continuance of Dr. Einhorn's work, yet he muet 
re&ain from taking part in the action of the Conference on the 
adoption of the Manual Prayer Book for Public Worship. 
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lifl proceedings of the Confeience were iatemipted, while the 
PreBiderit asked permission to read a letter from a non-member and 
layman. No objection being offered, the Secretary read the letter 
referred to, dated July 6, 1892, and signed Lazarus Silverman. On 
motion of Dr. Berkowitz, the letter was ordered filed. Chairman 
Dr. M. Mielziner then presented paragraph I. of the Ritual Report 
for adoption, as follows ; 

" The Ritual Committee begs leave to recommend that the Ritual 
lis arranged in the printed ptimphlet hereby submitted be adopted 
by the Central Conference of American Rabbis as the first part of 
the Union Prayer Book for Jewish Congregations of the country." 

After long and seiioue discussion, participated in by Drs. Mielziner, 
Moses, Berkowitz, Geismar and Schlesinger, Rebbi Lewinthal offered 
the following substitute for the first recommendation of the Ritual 
Report : 

"The Committee on Ritual having completed their labors and 
presented to us not only a plan and a suggestion, but a complete 
nook of service for Sabbath and holidays; he it therefore 

Retolved, First, that the thanks of the Conference are due to the 
Ritual Committee for their arduous task as far as presented in this 
book, and the confidence of the Conference in their ability be here- 
with expressed. 

Second, that the committee be herewith empowered to complete 
the entire work by publishing the second part, comprising the Rosh 
Hashonah and Yom Kippur services. 

Third, that it is the sense of this Conference that the work pre- 
sented by this committee meets the requirements of modern Jewish 
coDgregations, both as to the standard Hebrew prayers retained, 
the English version and original compositions added thereto. 

Retnlved, Fourth, That this Conference accepts this book as the 
standard Union Prayer Book of American Israel and recommmends 
the same to Jewish congregations for publie and private worship. 

An aiaendment to the substitute of Rabbi Lewinthal, offered by 
the Rev. Oscar Cohen, providing for the revision of the Union Prayer 
Book, was subsequently withdrawn. 

The Rev. Dr. Schlesinger moved, and it was seconded by Rabbi 
Gries, to lay the whole matter of the Ritual Report on the table until 
the next Conference, and that every member of the Central Rabbini- 
cal Conference shall be privileged to send suggestions to the revising 
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committee. The motion failed of adoption. Id the diBcuBsion which 
now followed on the adoption of the eubatitute. Rabbi Griea ex- 
pressed himself as heartily in favor of adopting the uniform Prayer 
Book, provided it be properly revised. Rabbi Hecht, in conclading 
bis remarks on the acceptance of the prayer-book, said : " I think 
I can say it justifiably, that the prayer-book in its present arrange- 
ment, will meet the demands of the present time and present 
congregations." 

At this stage of the proceedings a motion to adjourn was enter- 
tained, but was loBt. 

The Rev. Dr. Silverman then, on behalf of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, announced that a banquet would be tendered to the 
members of the Conference at Jaeger's Hall, comer Fifty-ninth 
Street and Madison Avenue, at 7 o'clock, Saturday night, the ban- 
quet being given by the New York and Brooklyn Miniatera repre- 
sented in the Conference. 

Resuming discussion on the Ritual Report, Rabbi Elsenberg 
pledged himself to the introduction of the book, and Dr. Berkowitz 
made an eloquent appeal for the substitute resolution. 

A vote on the resolution offered by Rabbi Lewinthal was then 
taken, which resulted in its adoption. Ayes 23; nays 3. Rabbis 
Geismar, Schlesinger and Gries requested to be recorded as voting 
in the negative. 

The Secretary then announced the order of business for the after- 
noon session to be all new business and all unfinished busioesB for 
which committees have been appointed. 

On motion of Dr, Miehiner, the Conference then adjourned. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference re-convened at 3 p. m. 

The first order of business was the continuation of the action o: 
the Conference on the report of the Ritual Committee, Paragraph II., 
was then read : 
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"""That a committee of five be appointed to lay before tliia conven- 
tion auggestiooe in regard to the way of publishing the Union 
Prayer Book." 

On motion of Dr. Hecht, the recommendation vras adopted ae read. 
Dr. Hecht suggested that Dr. I. S. Moses be appointed chairman of 
the committee. Dr. Harris added that the committee be selected 
from the Ritual Committee, who are ten in number : Rabbis Lewin- 
thol, Gries, Shanfarber, Peuerlicht and Moses, chairman, were ap- 
pointed as the committee to report within the present session of the 
Conference. 

The Rev. Dr. Mielziner then read the next recommendation. Para- 
graph III. : 

" That a Ritual Committee be appointed to arrange the second 
part of the Union Prayer Book containing services for Rosh 
Hashona and Yom Kippur, according to the same principle as the 
first part and to submit this work to tne next convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference. 

This was amended by the Rev. Cohen, that the committee distrib- 
ute copies of their drafts to all members for criticism, which sugges- 
tions shall be considered before the work be finally presented The 
amendment was lost. Before final action on the recommendation 
was taken, the Conference, through President Dr. Wise, announced 
that it is understood the Ritual Committee shall be continued and 
its work be submitted to the next Conference. Paragraph III,, was 
then adopted as read. 

The Rev. Dr. Mielziner read the next recommendation. Paragraph 
IV.: 

"That the hymn-book published by the Rev. Dr. Wise be adopted 
ae the Union Hymn Book and that in the new revised edition of the 
same a choice selection of other hymns be added," 

The Rev. Rypins moved the adoption of the recommendation. 

Rabbi Gutman offered the following substitute, which being sec- 
onded by the Rev. Cohen, was subsequently incorporated in a substi- 
tute amendment offered by Dr. K. Kohler : 

Whbbbab. The Jewish Synagogue in America ie eadly in need of 
a hymn-booK that shall at once oe Jewish in word and music ; be it 
therefore 
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Retolced, That the hymn-book by the Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise be 
adopted aa the hymn-book of American Jewish Reform Congrega- 
tions and a committee of five be appointed to revise and add such 
selections of other hymns to it as they may see fit. 

Rteolved, That the Cantors' Association of America be requested 
to furnish appropriate music for the same. 

The following discuBeion on Paragraph IV. and its substitute 
amendment then took place. 

Rabbi Gutman : 

You will agree with me that the Jewish Synagogue is indeed sadly 
in need of Jewish music. We can indeed say we sing, but our music 
ia not the outgrowth of Jewish production. We sing Methodiat 
music and Presbyterian and Catholic. I may say that my congre- 
gation may not be a praying congregation, hut my congregation is a 
singing congregation. And I see the time come when hymnology, 
when singing in the Jewish Synagogue, will bring life and new spirit 
into our congregations. There are about 330,000 members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society at present here in New York City, and I 
see by this mornings' paper that they opened their services with a 
song service. And I have often attended these Methodist and other 
denominational services, and it is the song in the Christian church 
which is the power and is really the secret force that gives them 
this power, and I think we ought to do likewise in the Jewish church. 
We ought to have congregational singing. In Jewish Reform Con- 
gregations they do not pray, and they ought to sing. And this 
Cantors' Association could do a great deal for us. For instance, I 
have a hymn-book of Dr. Landsberg. I have nothing to say against 
the text, but the music is entirely taken from Methodist and other 
Christian hymn-books. Mr. Kartschmaroff told me that if we call 
upon the Cantors' Association the members of that Association are 
perfectly capable and willing to furnish us Jewish music. And, 
therefore, I would ask the members here present to vote favorably 
upon this resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Kohler was then called to the chair, while Dr. Wise 
made the following remarks : 
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'That which the preceding speaker said ia a truth which ought not 
be overlooked. We have built up an American Syiiaf;ogue, an 
American Congregational Organization, which is unique in itself, in 
coreepondenee with the American spirit, with the American liberty 
and with the American present and future. I believe that as we 
now worship we ought be as American as possible, namely, as 
American Israelites. And that which has grown out of the Ameri- 
can Jewish spirit, that ought to be preserved. While we can not 
preserve all the orignal prayers that have been written, if I had been 
on the Committee, I certainly would have voted that all those 
prayers in German or in Hebrew or in English, which were pro- 
duced originally by American minds shall be preserved, and ought 
to be preserved in the Union Prayer Book. Then it would have been 
a Union Prayer Book and an American. But this appears hardly 
possible to-day because the prayers which have been produced are 
too numerous. But not so in hyranology. That hymnology is the 
soul of all live worship and always was, we have the best evidence 
in Scripture itself The Scriptures have been preserved through 
various centuries, those preserved contain very little prayer, but 
contain a very large collection of psalms. Hence we say that it is 
not the prayer coming from the spirit of Judaism which is the ele- 
ment, but the indestructible element is the psalmody of the people. 
We can find up to the middle ages when the Hebrew mind became 
bewildered by persecution, then they commenced to pray, and we 
have very few prayers at that. But we have very fine hymns from 
the Spanish poets, and, according to Zunz, we have a great many fine 
Hebrew poems and hymns from the middle ages, from the Ashkenas 
and Polish Jews. And of late In this last century we had again one 
of the sweet minstrels in Israel — Nigara — whose songs are some of 
them classical. He is not so much known in the West &h in the 
East. It is evident that song is the main thing and therefore I 
would be in favor, even if it cost a few dollars more, to print it, to 
have all that the Hebrew mind has prduced in the way of song 
nnited in one volume, with the understanding that whenever, next 
r two years, or in three years, or in ten years, new productiouB 
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are made in that tine, that ever; Conference, year after year, will add 
to them, Thu8 it will be a hymn-book for the American Israelite, 
and it will not only be a hymn-book for the American Israelite, but 
will also go into a great many American churches, as I have the evi- 
dence in my hand here that a great maay Jewish hymns have made 
their way into the various churches. So much for the text. Now 
in regard to the music our Brother Gutman has said well, the music 
is the language of the heart in notes, as poetry is the language of 
the heart in words. And language is the expression of ideal senti- 
ment and feeling, and in the Jewish Synagogue we ought by all 
means to have the Jewish expression of feeling and sentiment and 
thought. Secondly, we ought to have Jewish music. The music 
has grown out of the Jewish sentiment, although they have borrowed 
a great deal, they have borrowed as far as the song of Die Rauber in 
Rinaldo and Rinaldina. But there ought to be original Jewish mu- 
sic and Jewish hymns. And as the brother has said, that the 
Cantors' Association is capable and wilhng and desirous of under- 
taking that task, we certainly ought to give them an opportunity. 
But I would insist that all American productions shall be compiled. 
even if the hymn-book cost a few dollars more, with the understand- 
ing that in future when anything new is produced, and it is import- 
ant that there should be new productions, they should be added to 
this book, or they should replace other productions not any longer 
fit for the time. I therefore support the amendment of Brother 
Gutman with the addition of one clause, which I believe one of the 
members will suggest, should be added. 

President Wise then took the chair and the Rev. Dr. Kohler was 
granted the privilege of the floor, speaking as follows : 

I want to express my sincere thanks to our President for having 
here to-day, for the first time, touched my soul, my heart, in regard 
to praying and devotion which was the subject to-day. In this 
former discussion of yours I purposely regain from takiug part. 
Here I shall and I also wish to refer to Dr. Talmage. I heard him 
once state, I believe, to one of our members who is not here, that he 
owed the success of his attendance of his church to the singiDg. 
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And I eay we might learn indeed from our fellow-citizene and our 
brethren in other churches that we Bhould cultivate that more, be- 
caURe here we can all join. When it coraes to Hebrew, when it 
comes to a question of Reform or Conservatism or any part of the 
old or the new prayer-book, there we are always born critica, more 
or less occupying ourselves with roots or the far-fetched meaning of 
the words we meet or the interpretation or translation of the words 
we recite. But with the prayer the soul is seldom touched unless 
the song unites. Music is the language of all languages, is the lan- 
guage of humanity, and we have as yet been in the formation, in the 
composition, in the making up of our prayer-books too intellectual 
and too little emotional We need not become Methodists or Moody 
and Sankey men, but we should touch the soul, make people what 
they seldom do in our synagogues, cry. And the music, the song, 
can wrest fears even from those who come without any desire to 
pray, without any devotion. I heartily indorse the idea of giving 
greater care and attention to a hymn-book, and such a hymn-book 
as is offered to ub whenever we enter any church where over the 
text the notes are given to make the people sing. Whether our 
Brother President is exactly right when he says the American pro- 
ductions of music should stand uppermost is still questionable and 
I must leave this to our friend the Rev. Mr. Sparger. I simply 
wanted to say that the Cantors' Association is probably a thing to 
be. It is hardly yet a vital, certainly not a comprehensive institu- 
tion. The proof of it is that one who is certainly the best or those 
who are the beat composers of Jewish songs in America, that is 
Kaiser, and I believe your Cantor in Cincinnati, Goldstein, and 
Welsch. 

Welsch does not live here any more. And others— the Vice-Presi- 
dent was on the point, I may say, of leaving because he felt there was 
not the right sphere as yet for common productive work, for this 
reason I leave the word Association out or leave it to them to form 
a body that would comprise the musical composers that would g:ive 
us the right songs. I want to call your attention to one thing more 
before I close. I have felt the need of music and soof; and have 
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even felt like chaogiag and have been prompted to change my own 
Friday evening service in view of the fact often overlooked by Reform 
prayer-book composers or writers that the text must be written with 
a view to make it singable, so to say, to make it resonant, rhythmi- 
cal and apt to be sung. The Psalms were written by the Levites, who 
knew how to sing, and the English version has also always kept in 
view that rhythmical part which in a great many prayer-booke has 
been overlooked. I want to make one remark regarding the origin of 
our music before I close, and I want simply to suggest to our friend 
who will follow me one thing on which he can speak better than I. 
Our Jewish songs have been chiefly produced under the influence of 
BUflering. The only melodies we have we owe to the Crusades, as 
Naumberg and others have shown. And the question is can we 
maintain this prayer-book to be written with a view to preserve the 
old songs? The Kol-Nidre has been retained in the form Dr, Stein 
gave it. He re-translated not the Kol-Nidre but the Kol-Nidre song. 
He thus preserved for us that sweet, touching melody of Kol-Nidre, 
And a great many other of our melodies ought to be kept. The his- 
torical and national part of our music, not only American, but Jew- 
ish, Jewish-German music or German-Jewish music ought to be 
kept. And those that are to take part in this composition of music 
for you or for us all should be told and guided by that spirit of re 
viving and preserving national genuine Jewish music. 

The Rev. Dr. Harris then spoke as follows : I feel with the previoufl 
speakers that the hymn-book is perhaps more important for our 
work than the prayer-book, partly because the prayer-book is writ- 
ten and we have only to revise the old prayer-book, and the hymn- 
book is not. I believe I voice the sentiment of every minister, 
whether progressive or not, that the need of congregational singing 
is the need of the hour. We have had a great many hymns and we 
have had some very fine music. We have not so far been able to 
get those simple airs that could be taken up by the congregation, 
and we have been even compelled sometimes to mistrust our can- 
tors, anxious to give us rather elaborate music, music that a choir is 
able to sing, but music that can not be taken up by the people. Dr. 
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Kobler has referred to the great strength of Christianity, their 
hymns. And here is the importance of uniformity. Whether you 
go to the country, in the farm house where you are stopping among 
a large number of ChristianB, or whether you are on board a ship 
or over in England, you will iind they have the same hymns and 
the same music. And it does not matter what strangers they are ; 
they may have never met before. Some may be Congregationalists, 
and some Methodists, and some Episcopalians, but they have the 
same airs, and without any preparation all can join. Therefore, the 
most important point, the vital point for a hymn-book, is first, that 
it must be uniform. It must be adopted by all or by none. We must 
ID the Qrst place find out what hymns there are ( I am talking of the 
music of the old service) that could still be appropriated for our use 
to-day — some of the old Hebrew melodies that we all know, the old 
Yigdal and the old Adonolom. And while we are all ministers and 
can all write prayers, we can not write hymns. Hymns are poems, 
and only poets can write them. If we prepare a hymn-book at all 
it must be classical. Rather compile real poems, even if they be not 
written by Jews, provided the spirit is Jewish, if they be written by 
the standard poets of England and America. Rather take the best 
poetic thought suitable for hymnology than rhymy verse. Let us 
be modest enough to know that we are not poets — that we can not 
write hymns. And in the preparation of the music let us consider 
not the choir. We have been considering the choir too long. The 
choir has driven the congregation out as far as the worship of 
praise is concerned. It is time that the congregation be given a 
hearing before God ; it is time that we give them a service of praise 
so simple that after it has been sung once or twice they can all join 
in it — simple melodies, simple airs. And I hope that the committee 
appointed on this question give due consideration to these two 
facts: the simplicity of the music and the poetry of the hymns. In 
my own congregation, to speak of a personal experience, wishing to 
introduce congregational singing, which we all wish to introduce, I 
was compelled even to go to the Christian hymn-books to .select 
^^are£,-om some of the old bymns that you all know and that have 
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beeo introduced in some cases into the Jewish congregatione. 
Therefore, let me beg of you to go slow in this work and not pro- 
duce Bomething of which we may be afterward ashamed. Let it be 
clasaic. Let it be simple, something that will last, and let us use 
all of the old that we possibly can. 

By special motion of Dr. Kohler the privilege of the floor was 
given the Rev. Mr. Sparger, Vice-President of the Cantors' Associa- 
tion of America: 

The Rev. Sparger was then called »iJon by special requeft to ad- 
dress the Conference on Jewish Hyranology. The address was re- 
ceived amid much applause and evident appreciation. 

The Rev. Dr. Kohler then presented the following substitute 
amendment : 

Regdvtd, That a committee should be selected, consisting of the 
Committee on Prayer Book, besides a special committee of five out 
of this committee and five other members of this body, to prepare a 
hymn-book, and as this Union Prayer Book has l>een prepared on the 
basis of all the best prayer-books that are existing or witnin reach, to 
compile it on the basis of all the hymn-books existing in the English 
language, to give us the beat that baa been written in Hebrew poetry 
and to add to their committee such men as have also musical 
knowledge and skill enough to prepare the notes to such and give 
us a hymn-book with the musical notes attached. 

After further debate the previous question was called for. Action 
on Dr. Kohler's substitute amendment resulted in its adoption. A 
reconsideration was then moved, but the motion was lost. The en- 
tire matters of the compilation of a Union Hymn Book then 
resulted in the adoption of the following resolution : 

Reaolved, That five members of the original Ritual Committee co- 
operate with five others, members of this Conference, in the compila- 
tion of hymns from all hymn-books existing in the English lan- 
guage, with a special view to the collection of the best written in 
Hebrew poetry, and, together with such Cantors of America as they 
shall designate, adapt the music for the hymn-book. 

The Rev. Dr. MieUiner then continued to read the next resolu- 
tion. Paragraph V., of the Ritual Report, explaining that this reso- 
lution was iiasRcd hy the Ritual Committee in New Orleans : 
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Retoived, That the approval and thanks of the Conference are due 
to the Rev. Dr. I. S. MoseB for the work he has bo faithfully and 
unaelfiahly done ; and 

RMclved, That the Rev. I. M. Mosee be reimburaed from the funds 
of the Conference for all expenses he has incurred in the work. 

A division of the resolution was called for by Dr. Schleainger, 
who then moved the adoption of the 6rst part of the resolution. 
The first part of the resolution was then adopted. 

Owing to the absence of Dr. I, 8. Moses the Conference conld 
take no uction on the second part of the resolution, which involved 
the question of the expenses incurred by him in the preparation of 
the Ritual Committee's Prayer Book, laid before the Conference, 
and action on this matter, as well as the adoption of the Ritual 
Report 88 a whole, was deferred until the Sunday morning session. 

Rabbi Hecht then presented the following resolution as the sense 
of the Conference, which, seconded by Rabbi Gries, was adopted : 

Retolved, That it is the sense of the Conference that the.Prayer 
Book reported by our Ritual Committee and adopted by the vote of 
this Conference is subject to such revision as may be suggested 
by the members of this Conference individually within the next 
sixty days, and shall receive the approval of the Ritual Committee. 

The committee appointed on publication of the Prayer Book was 
instructed to report to the Conference at the Sunday morning ses- 
Bion. Dr. Schlessinger moved that, owing to the vast amount of 
baeiness to be transacted at the Sunday morning session, the Con- 
ference shall meet at 9 o'clock. Motion was carried. 

The Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, in the absence of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Columbian Religions' Congress, Dr. I. S. Moses, 
moved that the following report of the committee be received, but 
that discussion thereon be postponed until the Sunday session : 

Your committee would recommend that the Conference should 
present for discussion at the Columbian Exposition well prepared 
papers for the following questions or departments of Jewish life and 
thought ; 

I. Historical. A concise digest of the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple ae such as far as their share in the culture of the various nations 
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and ages is concsmed, to be subdivided into Biblical, medieval and 
modero. (b) The history of Jewish beliefs and customs in the 
TariouB lands and times, (d) The history of the domeatic and 
inner social life of the Jews in various periods, (e) A history of 
the education of the Jewish people public and private. 

II. Ethical. Biblical ethics from a historical standpoint, (b) 
Talmudical ethics based upon and to begin with the Helenistic 
literature, (c) Ethics of the medieval rabbis down to oar own 
time. 

III. Polemics and Apologetics — That is the relation of the Jeva 
to Heathenism, Christianity and Islamism. 

IV. Statistical — An estimate of the present statistics, (b) Euro- 
pean statistics, (c) American -Jewish statistics, (d) Eastern Jew- 
ish statistics. 

V. Arcbseological. Religious and national, both as to results 
and desiderata. 

Those various topics to be assigned to the various scholars who 
have made these branches their special study. 

Resolved, That the Rabbinical Conference should solicit the par- 
ticipation of scholars in Europe, as well as in this country, to par- 
ticipate in person, or, if that is impossible, by writing. Further- 
more, recommend that the Conference should tender a special 
formal invitation to representative men and women to take part 
and represent the Jewisn body. 

On motion, the report was received and action thereon deferred. 
The Conference then adjourned, to reconvene Sunday, July 10, 
1892, at 9 A.M. 



FRIDAY EVENING SERVICES. 

On Friday evening the members assembled for Sabbath aervit^es 
in Temple Beth-El. 

After chanting of the regular prayers by Cantor Heifer, the Bev. 
Dr. Kohler introduced the Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, who deliv- 
ered the Conference sermon. (See Appendix B.) The closing 
prayer and benediction were offered by Rabbi Charles Levi. The 
aervices were impressive and inspiring. 
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SUNDAY— MORNING SESSION. 

Temple Bsth-El 1 
New YoRK,July 10, 1892.f 

The Conference assembled at 9 : 30 a. m. 

President Wise called upon the Rev. R. Benjamin to open the 
proceedings with prayer. 

Rabbi Shanfarber then moved that the regular order of business 
be suspended in order to receive an amendment of Dr. Kohler to 
open discussion on the report of the Committee on " Milath Gerim." 
This was amended by Rabbt Gries to the e9ect that the question 
on "Initiatory Rites of Proselytes" be re-opened by taking from 
the table the report thereon. The motion as amended was carried. 

Dr. Kohler then presented the folloning amendment : (a) To insert 
in the resolution proposed by the committee on the " Admission of 
Proselytes," after the words " two associates," the words, "in the 
name and with the consent of his congregation," (6) to strike out the 
word, " Canon," and substitute it by the words " Religious Usages." 
The amendment was seconded, whereupon Dr. Kohler advanced 
the following arguments for the adoption of the resolution in gen- 
eral as amended. 

Argument I. for Amendment (a): 

" There can be no doubt as to the frequency of cases in which 
the persons desirous for admission into Judaism, being prompted 
by the highest and noblest of motives, ought to be aided and en- 
couraged in their intention and not refused or held back by the 
reason of the inadvisability of thetr undergoing an act which 
involves danger fot their life and health, and can in no way add to 
the solemn sacredness of the truths which they are eager to espouse. 

" And in cases where love for a Jewess induces the applicant to 
join the Jewish faith, the consummation of their marriage under 
Jewish forms is often eagerly to be wished for in the interest of 
domestic peace and harmony, and for the sake of the maintenance 
of a high standard of the purity of Jewish family life, and the 
earnest desire on the part of both to build up a pure and sacred 
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Jewish home upon Jewish principles of faith, and ought to receive 
recognition. 

" While I, in view of the passages of Kerithoth 9a and ths 
Mechilta Jitfaro, can not concur with the committee that the three 
initiatory rites for the proselyte : The Sacrifice, the Ritaal Bath, 
and Abrabamitic rite are not even suggested in the Bible and are of 
later origin — believing, as I do, that they are based upon ancient 
pre-exilic national Hebrew custom and evidently anterior to John 
Hyrcanus' time — I hnd nowhere a direct Biblical ordinance. 

" Though it is an occurrence previous to the Revelation on Sinai, 
the mode of admission of Jithro as the first God-worshiper 
DTI^K KT or nj into the Jewish community aa described in the Book 
of Law is sufficient proof to me that the law of Moses lays all pos- 
sible stress on the acceptance of the doctrines of the Jewish faith, 
and none whatsoever on the Abrabamitic rite, which is in no word 
alluded to in that connection Likewise does the ritual hath, 
instituted with reference to the purity necessitated by the sacrifice 
and afterward, according to Rabbinical explanation, for the sake 
of removing the impurity and idolatry, and having the heathen 
come forth born anew out of the water, reflect somewhat unfavor- 
ably upon the Christian faith, which we do not regard as a poly- 
theistic faith in the old sense, seeing in them according to the 
Pittsburg Platform 3tEnn "n'l, proselytes of the gates. 

" It is furthermore our duty to pronounce to the world that Juda- 
ism 08 we understand, preach and practice it, is no tribal faith, but 
eager to open its gates wide to admit such as come with the earnest 
desire to walk in the light of the pure Jewish monotheistic truth, 
and aid in its desseAiination. And if in consequence of the great 
rivalry of the Church propaganda with its dangerous semi-pagan 
tendencies, Talmndical Judaism endeavored to obstruct and 
antagonize Proselytism, we, living in an age of religiouK freedom, of 
mutual recognition and intellectual persuasion, in times and conn- 
tries where Judaism enjoys all the privileges of a recognised people, 
have no reason any longer to be guided and constrained by Tol- 
mudioal rules that were even at the time they were ezpresaed con- 
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trsdicted ; but ought to place ourselves upon the high staudpoint 
of pre-Talmudicsl prophetical Judaism, which invitee all heitthenB 
to embrace the faith of Abraham and worship the Lord, the One 
God, in truth and in purity. 

Argument II. for Amendment (a) : 

Dr. Felsenthal, in his opinion given as in the Year Book of the 
Conference, 1891-92, would dissuade us from giving the power to 
admit the Gentiles into the fold of Judaism into the hands of the 
Rabbi. The Rabbi is but the agent and minister of his Jewish 
community, not the priest or legislator. Only in the quality as 
representative of the congregation can he act, and receive the Gen- 
tile into Judaism. Dr. Felsenthal denies that the Rabbi, as such, 
has a right to admit any one into the Jewish community, unless he 
act in the name of the Jewish community. For this reason he can 
act only as the ^3pD, and must have a recognized Jewish congre- 
gation into which he receives the applicant. Therefore, and for the 
sake of greater caution against abuse, the Rabbi should act only 
with the consent of the congregation whose minister he is. 

Argnment for Amendment (b) : 

As to the expression, canon, it is too vague, and it does certainly 
not cover the idea of nil^QI H'SH statutes, precepts and ordinances 
with which the proselyte should be familiar before being admitted 
into the fold of Judaism. 

There being no objection to the amendment offered by Dr. Eohler, 
the committee, through its chairman, Dr I. M. Wise, accepted it. 

A motion to take up the regular order of business for the session 
was then put and adopted. 

The Secretary then read the minutes of Friday, July 8th, which 
were approved and adopted. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to draft resolutions of 
thanks to all those to whom the thanks of the Conference were to 
be expressed. 

Dr. Schlesinger, Rabbis Clifton Levy and I. Joseph were author- 
B the committee. 
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It was then moved that the Chair appoint a committee of 6ve to 
□omiiiat« officers for the ensuing year 1892-93. Motion was sec- 
onded and carried. Rabbie R. Benjamin, Charles Levi, A. Greiamsr, 
M. Gnee and C. Rubenstein were appointed the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The chair then announced the following Editorial Committee to 
edit the official stenographer's report of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference : Drs. K. Kohler, M. H. Harris, J. Silverman, Rabbis R. 
Grossman and R. Benjamin. 

Final action on the resolution relating to the " Initiatory Rites 
of Proselytes,"' together with its amendment, was now called for. 

The Secretary then read the resolution as amended : 

Regdved, That the Central Conference of American Rabbis, as- 
sembled this day in this city of New York, considers it lawful and 
proper for any officiating Rabbi, assisted by no leas than two asso- 
ciates, and in the name and with the consent of his coneregatioD, to 
accept into the sacred covenant of Israel and declare fully affiliated 
to the congregation nBrnpaC "i31 h^h any honorable and intelligent 
person, who desires such affiliation, without any initiatory rite, 
ceremony or observance whatever; provided, such person be snffi- 
cieotly acquainted with the faith, doctrine and religious usages of 
Israel ; that nothing derogatory to such person's moral and mental 
character is suspected ; that it is his or her ^ee will and choice to 
embrace the cause of Judaism, and that he or she declare verbally 
and in a document signed and sealed before such officiating Rabbi 
and his associates his or her intention and firm resolve : 

1. To worship the One, Sole and Eternal God, and none besides 
Him. 

2. To be conscientiously governed in his or her doings and 
omissions in life by God's laws ordained for the child and image 
of the Maker and Father of all, the sanctified son or daughter of 
the divine covenant. 

3. To 'adhere in life and death, actively and faithfully, to the 
sacred cause and mission of Israel, as marked out in Holy Writ. 
Be it furthermore 

Reaoived. That a committee of three be appointed to report to 
this Conference formulas of the two documents, viz., one to be 
signed by the proselyte and witnesses, to remain in the hands of 
the officiating Rabbi, and another to be signed by the officiating 
Rabbi and his associates, to be delivered to the proselyte. 

All of which is respectfiilly submitted to this honorable body by 
your committee. 

Isaac M. Wise, Chairmam. 
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Til response to the questioD : What is meant by " assisted by no 
less than two associates and in the name and with the consent of 
his congregation "? the Chairman made the following explanation : 

" The acceptance of the proselyte is dependent upon the Rabbi. 
The execution of the ceremonial is with two associates. The Rabbi 
declares whether he will be accepted or not, and the two associates 
are only the -assistants of the Rabbi in the performance of the cere- 
monial part of the conversion. And it is on account of the Din 
which wants three, and we do not want to depart from the ancient 
usage." 

In response to the question, what particular ceremony, if any, 
shall attend the reception of a proselyte, the Chairman of the com- 
mittee stated that it depended altogether upon the Rabbi as to what 
shaJl be the nature of the ceremony, and as to any ceremony at all. 
Yet must the two associates be present when the proselyte is te- 
ceived. 

The words, ''two associates," were interpreted as not necessarily I 

meaning two clerical associates, as it was not always possible to get I 

two rabbinical associates ; and, besides, according to the rabbinical i 

law, three rabbis were not needed. 

The previous question was then moved and ordered by the Con- 
ference. Before voting on the resolution the Chairman announced 
it OS the sense of the Conference that the vote of each member be 
recorded and made part of the proceedings ; also, that the privilege 
of explaining his vote in writing shall be accorded each member, 
and that all such explanations shall appear in the Secretary's min- 
utes and be printed in the Year Book of the Conference, 

The resolution was now voted upon and action thereon resulted 
in its adoption by 25 ayes and 5 nays. The following are the re- 
corded votes as handed into the Secretary : 

Nays— Dr. M. Mielziner, Dr. M. H. Harris, Rabbi L. Weiss, the 
Rev. I. Stemple, the Rev. I. Joseph. 

Yeas — Rabbis I -M. Wise, K. Kohler, Jos. Silverman, M. Schles- 
inger, I. 9. Moses, Henry Berkowitz, A, Guttman, I. Saenger, I. 

IBDthal, Raphael Benjamin, A. Radin, T. Schanfarber, A. Gutt- ^^J 
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macber, Wm. Rosenau, M. J. Gries, I. L, Rypina, R. GroBsman, E, 
N. CaliBbb, Charles Levi, Clifton H. Levy, A. H. Geieraar, M. Eisen- 
berg, Sam Hirechberg, L. M. PrankUn, Chas. A. RubensteiD. 

The following are the recorded opinions of tboae voting nay : 

I vote nay, because I do not tbiok the Jewish community is yet 
ripe for this step. Furthermore, I fear that the admission of prose- 
lytes without melah is the entering wedge for the abolition of tfaii 
rite altogether. Maurice H. Harris. 

I am voting againet the resolution of receiving proselytes without 
circumcision ; First, for the sake of the purity of our race ; second, 
because I coincide with the Talmud by saying Sif^ff*^ 0'13 DTS^C 
proselytes are generally a bothersome burden to Israel ; their con- 
version is mostly superficial and ingincere, D'ffl fOnKD and the reso- 
lution would open door and gates for wkoUtaU intermarriage be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. Rev. Isaac Strhpu. 

To admit n proselyte without the Abrahamitic rite is not advanc- 
ing the cause of Judaism, but is derogatory to our sacred religioii, 
hence I vote against it. L. Wsias. 

I wish to have my vote registered against the resolution for this 
reason : I believe that the abolition of this rite for ptoaelyiea will 
easily — I do not say necessarily — lead to the abolition of circum- 
cision altogether, which, as Spinoza says, " is the secret of the per- 
sistence of the Jews as a people." It has been intimated that we are 
prepared to meet such a result. I, for one, am not so prepared. Em- 
inent authorities have maintained that we are not a race or a people, 
that Judaism has an existence and significance apart from the 
Jews. But I maintain that any ideal which has been brought into 
existence and effected anything has been of value only because it 
incarnated itself into an institution. There is no standard without 
a standard-bearer, and Judaism is impossible without the Jews. 

I. Joseph. 

The Chair now appointed the following Committee on Documents 
for Proselytes : Rabbis A. Guttman, A. Radin, I. L. Rjrpins, T. 
Schanfarber and H. Berkowitz. 

On the subject of statistics of Jewish proselytes, Dr. Silverman 
presented a motion that the Executive Conunittee make provision 
to receive reports from every Rabbi who receives converts during 
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the year, which raporta shall be tabulated and presented at each 
aoDOal meeting of the Conference. The motion waa seconded and 
carried. 

The Rev. Dr. M. Mieliiner, Rabbis Taubenhaus and Feuerlicht were 
appointed the committee on reception of proselytes. 

Dr. I. S. Moses then called for action on the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Columbian Congress of Religions, which report was 
received at Friday's session. Before taking action on the original 
report presented by the committee, Dra. Moses, Kohler and Silver- 
man, the following amendment was offered by Dr. Kohler, relative 
to the anti-Semitic movements of Europe. 

Whsreas, The anti-Semitic agitation, undeterred by the verdict 
of the enlightened, still continues its own cruel work and forces its 
way through every land, 

Reeolted, That besides the discussion of topics recommended, the 
Rabbinical Conference should solicit the co-operation of all Ameri- 
can Jews in sympathy with the cause, both private men, socie- 
ties and congregations to render the participation of the Jews in the 
Religious Congress of the Columbian World's Exposition, a matter 
of great international importance, in having the great aim and ob- 
jects of Judaism clearly and emphatically stated before the entire 
world and all the slanderous charges made against it through the 
successive ages by its declared foes substantially refuted. 

Resolved, That three men of renowned world-wide scholarship and 
impartiality of the Christian denomination, such as Profs. Strack, 
Noeldecke and Cheyne, and three Jewish scholars of note be requested 
and authorized at the expense of the American Jews to write and 
publish an exhaustive treatise on the anti-Semitic charges, in par- 
ticular in regard to the blood accusations which fill so dark a chap- 
ter in Jewish and Christian history, stating the causes and facts and 
giving the result of their examination in decisive and clear terms. 

Reiolved. That these men should be invited to come and publicly 
review these charges before the enlightened representatives of the 
great religions of the world in order to elicit the approval and assent 
of the world and silence slander in the name of numanity forever, 
at least within the pale of civilization. 

After conaiderable discussion on the original report, and the 
Kohler amendment, a vote on the previous question was ordered 
aod the following motion, made by Dr. Silverman and seconded by 
Rabbi Outman, was unanimously adopted. 

The motion is, that all matters concerning the World's Fair, both 
the resolution of Dr. Kohler, and the report of the Columbian Com- 
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mittee be referred to the Executive Committee, that all recommenda- 
tioQS that the Executive Committee will have to make and all the 
reports of their transactions regarding the World's Fair, be brongfat 
to the notice of a special session of the Conference to be beld io 
Washington next December, in order to act in conjunction with the 
Council of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Rabbi Clifton Levy offered a resolution, signed by himself and Dr. 
Berkowitz, in respect to the status of woman in Jewish congrega- 
tions. 

On motion of Rabbi Eisenberg, the resolution was adopted. 

The following is the resolution as adopted. 

Whereas, We have progressed beyond the idea of the secondary 
position of women in Jewish congregations, we recognize the import- 
ance of their hearty co-operation and active participation in congre- 
gational affairs; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee have prepared for the 
next Annual Conference a paper tracing the development of the 
recognition of women in Jewish congregations, and expounding a 
conclusion that women be eligible to full membership, with all 
privileges of voting and holding office in our congregations. 

The following report of the Committee on Cremation was now 
read; 

Gentlemen : — Your committee, to whom was referred Dr. SchleB- 
inger's paper on Cremation from a Jewish Standpoint, beg leave to 
report that one of their number, Dr, B. Pelsenthal, of Chicago, has 
written an exhaustive treatise, covering the entire field, on " Crema- 
tion from a Jewish Standpoint," which your committee presents as 
their report and which is now in the hands of the members of the 
Conference. (For Report of Committee on Cremation see page 
after the proceedings.) 

Your committee fully concurs in the conclusion arrived at by so 
eminent a scholar as Dr. Felaenthal. We further report that we in- 
dorse the resolution with which the paper concludes. 

Dr. I. S. MoBEs. 
I Dh. B. Felbenthal. 

Rabbi Hecht. 
Rabbi Stolz. 

It was moved that the report be received and laid on the table 
until the next Conference. The motion was subsequently withdrawn, 
and the report taken up for action and discusBion. Before action 
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was called, Presideat Wise made the following explanation to the 
members : 

The adoption of thie report involves a queetion as between Dr. 
Schleeinger and Dr. FeUenthal, and Dr. Schleainger has not had 
time enough to review the paper of Dr. FeUenthal, as he stated here, 
and it would be unjust, in mj opinion, to say that we indorse the 
viewB of Dr. Felsenthal contrary to Dr. Schleainger, and therefore a 
middle course ought to be adopted, in my estimation. 

To this Dr. Schleainger replied as follows : 

When I stated that this reply had been printed, without letting 
me have a chance to hand in a rejoinder, I was under an erroneous 
impression. I have read it through since, and I find that Brother 
Felsenthal may be of a differeut opinion so far as the scientific point 
is concerned, but so far as the practical part is concerned, we fully 
agree. 1 think it would not be very difficult to show that Brother 
Felsenthal is not quite right. I will admit that I stretched a great 
many points in my first paper which could be refuted, but generally 
I fully agree with Dr. Felsenthal and I second the adoption of this 
resolution. 

The Secretary then read the resolution. 

Resolved, That in case we should be invited to ofiiciate as Ministers 
of religion at the cremation of a departed co-religionist, we ought 
not to refuse on the plea that cremation is anti-Jewish or irrelig- 
ious. 

On motion, the resolution was adopted, and the views of the re- 
port in general indorsed. 

Dr. Joseph Silverman was then given the privilege of the floor and 
said: 

I have a resolution to offer on an important subject. We have 
abolished Milath Gerim and some of our co-religioniste will think 
that we are ready to surrender the entire Judaism to the Christian 
cant. I, therefore, offer this resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to have at 
least two papers prepared, to be read at the next Conference in 
Waahington, giving plans for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
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On motion of Rabbi Gfiismar, which was seconded and adopted, 
the resolution was referred to the Execntire Committee, with fall 
power to act. 

Rabbi Calisch then introduced the following resolutioD : 

Whkekas, There is a growing tendency toward the introduction 
of religious legislation in many States of the Union, and even at the 
National Capital ; and, 

Wheeeas, Such legislation is antagonistic to the fundamental 
principle^ of our country's Constitution and therefore endangering 
the stability of all American institutions ; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference, that we, as a body 
of American Ministers, while thoroughly recognizing the value of 
religious sentiment, do moat emphatically protest against all relig- 
ious legislation as subversive of religious liberty. Be it further 

Resolved, That we, therefore, protest against the movement to close 
the World's Fair on Sunday as restricting the sacred liberties and 
opportunities of a great mass of the American people, whose claim 
to recognition dare not be denied. 

Rabbi Geismar moved the adoption of the resolution as read. 

The motion was seconded. A spirited discussion followed, par- 
ticipated in by Rabbis Geismar, Schlesinger, Gutmaoher, Silver- 
man, Joseph and Calisch. Rabbi Geismar concluded his remarks 
thusly : 

If the World's Fair is to be closed on Sunday, it should be closed 
for only one reason. Xot for any religious reason, but simply for a 
politico-economic reason, namely, that the employes of the World's 
Fair shall have this one day's rest in seven. If this is the reason 
for the closing of the World's Fair, or if any other reason be given 
that the country will be injured in some of its prospects, or interests, 
by the opening of the World's Fair on Sunday, set me down as 
voting for the closing of the World's Fair. But, if there passes 
through this land a hue and cry that this is a Christian country, 
that our Constitution is a Christian document, that we must vote for 
the closing of the World's Fair, because it trespasses upon the 
Lord's Day, then I am opposed to the closing of the World's Fair; 
and as a Rabbi in this Conference, I most heartily enter my protest 
against any such step and I shall vote for the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Silverman said : 

We are here now, not as American citizens, contradistinguished 
&om citisena of the world, we are here gathered merely as Jewish 
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men to discuBB what pertains to the Jewish religion ; not to the Jew- 
ifb interestB BO muchaa to the Jewish religion. Wehavejunt adopted 
a recommendation to the Executive Committee to prepare plans 
looking to stimulating a better observance of the Sabbath. And 
after we set ourselves down to try to improve the observance of the 
Sabbath, in the next breath we try to upset the observance of Sun- 
day. Let UB be consistent as Rabbia. We will work for the Sabbath, 
and if you want to introduce a resolution asking the World's Fair 
commission to close the World's Fair on the Sabbath Day, I am 
with you. We have a right to do that as Jews. But we would not 
do that because they would think that is Chutzpa on our part. lan't 
it more Chutzpa on our part to ask the World's CommiBsion to 
open the Fair on Sunday, when there are 60,000,000 people, perhaps, 
here in this country, who want the Fair closed? I don't care 
whether fhe Fair ia closed on Sunday or whether it is open, as a 
Jewish Rabbi, but I aay we have no right to atand here or ait here, 
and take action in favor of the opening of the World's Fair on Sun- 
day. In the spirit of these remarks, I move you that we table the 
resolution that has been offered, or I will move to strike out that 
part of the resolutions referring to the opening of the World's Fair 
on Sunday. 

Rabbi Ed. N. Calisch championed the adoption of the resolution 
with the following remarks : 

I am indeed happy that this resolution, innocent as I thought it 
on ita face, haa caused so much commotion. I am happy that it 
has brought out the sentiments and feelinga that it has. But in 
spite of the opposition that has been aroused to it, in spite of the 
fact that since it has come before the Conference I have been drawn 
aside, and asked to withdraw it as being unwise and untimely, I 
nevertheless rise and claim your indulgence for one moment to 
plead for the support of the resolution as it stands. Though I will 
aay that I will be satisfied with half a loaf if I can not get a whole 
loaf, yet, I would like the entire resolution adopted, and I trust it 
will go through as such. The necesaity is apparent to me, and 
patent unto me, on the face of it. The gentlemen have been talking 
of policy and expediency, but that is a thing that at this time is out 
of place on our part, I assure you there is no man present who has 
more consideration for the feelinga of others than myself. There is 
no one present who has more reverence for the institutions that have 
helped along the progress of humanity and have brought it to ita 
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preseot glorioae state than I hsve. And ChriBtianity, as one of such 
institatioDB, I honor and revere. I esteem it for what it has done, 
and for what it is likely to do in the future ; for the men it has pro- 
duced, for the faith that has crystalized the rudechnotic nations and 
the great mass of the human family in the practice of duty and of 
Gonscience. Yet, when the sentiment is expressed that Christianity 
is responsible for the erection of our country's liberties, I cry " halt," 
and I eay that what America is to-day, so far as freedom and liberty 
and independence is concerned, it has been made by men rather in 
the face of the Church, than by its assistance. There has not been 
a movement or a step in our progress toward free thought and civil 
and religious liberty that has not met opposition of the Chnrch ia 
days past. I do not desire to cast any reSections upon our daughter 
faith, but at the same time we demand that the daughter faith shall 
not encroach upon the mother faith. It is our opportunity here to 
be citizens of this country, and as the former speaker has well said 
it is our duty here assembled as Jewish Ministers, to take interest 
only in the Jewish religion and what concerns the Jewish religion. 
The prophet Jeremiah has said that the first concern of the Jew is to 
pray for the welfare of the Government, for in the peace of the 
Government is peace unto us. But this movement is not antagonis- 
tic to ChriBtianity, but in behalf of the liberties of our country which 
are encroached upon by the tendencies of the day. The speaker has 
said we have no right to ask that the World's Fair should be closed 
on Saturday for our benefit. In the same spirit, though we be only 
perhaps a million against sixty million, they have no right to de- 
mand, in the name of Christianity, that the World's Fair shall be 
closed on Sunday. Precisely for the same reason, as Brother Geis- 
mar has said, were it based on political or economic reasons, for the 
welfare of the country at large, I too, would step into the breach and 
say it shall be closed on Sunday. But it is asked only and becaUBe 
it is the Lord's Day, the day that has been intended to supplant our 
Sabbath Day, and we must be aggressive in our opposition to it. 
Our race, it is true, wears the badge of patient sufferance, but the 
time has come when we shall cast it aside. We have been on the 
defensive for centuries. It is time that we are on the offensive. 
The worm trodden upon will turn in the end, and the time has come 
in this nineteenth century when we shall stand for our liberties, even 
as our forefathers stood in days past. 

The previous qaestioa was then moved and adopted. 
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The ameadment to etrike out that part of the resolntion refer- 
ring to the protest to the closing of the World's Fair was carried. 
Yeas, 18; nays, 16. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. It reads thus : 

Whereas, There is a growing tendency toward the introduc- 
tion of religious legislation in many States of the Uniou, and 
even at the National Capital. 

Whereas, Such legislation is antsgonostic to the principles of 
our country's Congtitution, thereby endangering the stability of 
all American institutions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that we, as a 
body of American ministers, while thoroughly recognizing the 
value of religious sentiment, do emphatically protest against all 
religious legislation as subversive of religious liberty. 

Dr. Harris then introduced the following resolution, relative to 
a code of ethics regarding ministers' relations to one another : 

Resolved, That a Code of Ethics among Ministers, such as the 
following, receive the indorsement of the Conference as a whole 
and of the members individually: 

That no minister accept a call from a congregation that sends 
adrift a colleague who has grown old in its service, providing that 
bis character be irreproachable, and that he fulfill his duty to the 
best of his ability; but that such objection ehould not hold good 
where the congregation pensions its aged minister. 

That no minis^r shall become a candidate for a position while 
the incumbent is still in office, but shall only consent to candi- 
dature after the pulpit is declared vacant. In other words, that a 
minister should avoid any action that would point to his seeking 
the Dulpit of another. 

When two or more ministers are candidates for one position, 
that they should extend to each other all the courtesies and con- 
sideration possible in order to maintain the fraternal feelinge 
that should always exist amone colleagues. 

That ministers may officiate when called upon at funerals or 
woddinsn of members of other con ere cations, on the ground that 
the individnal shonld be given the riitht of choice. 

That no member accent an invitation to preach in a conj^rega- 
tion without the consent of it« minister. 

MAnKioK H. Harris. 
Joseph Silverman. 

The Code-of Ethics was unanimously adopted as presented. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee of the Hebrew Sabbath- 
eohool Union of America, Dr. M. Mielziner finding a demand for 
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a mmoaal for teachers of religioae and ethical instrnction od Jew- 
ish Sabbath-eehools, presented the following petition : 

"The Executive Committee of the Hebrew Sab bath -school 
Union hereby petitious the Central Conference of AmericaD 
Rabbie to appoint a committee of five to co-operate with the 
Committer* on Literature and Publication in the preparation and 
publication of text-books for Sabbath-schoole, and to provide a 
manual to serve as a ^ide for Sabbath -school teachers, especiallj 
in such schools not under the guidance of a Rabbi." 

Ou motion, the petition was granted and the President ap- 
pointed the following Sabbath- school Committee: The Rev. Dre. 
Eohler, M. Harris, M. Samfield, Hecht and Harrison. 

In view of services rendered the cause of Judaism, both by pub- 
lications and otherwise, Dr. Ignatz Grossman, of Chicago, was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Conference. 

Dr. I. 8. Moses, Chairman of the Committee on Publication, 
appointed to report plans and find ways aod means of publishing 
and disseminating the Union Prayer Book, called for final actioo 
on the adoption of the Report of the Ritual Committee as a whole 
and submitted the following minority report: 

"Th« title of the manual of prayers shall be ' Union Prayer 
Book for Jewish Congregations,' or ' Hebrew Union Prayer Book 
as adopted by the Central Conference of American Rabbis.' On 
the other side shall be printed. ' Copyright by the Central Con- 
ference,' or ' by the President,' or by any one of its representative 
officers, and held iu trust for the Rabbinioal Conference. That 
the Ritual Committee shall be left in power to continue their 
work. Next year, or the year following, when the entire work 
shall be out, a perpetual committee can be appointed, who shall 
Iiave the publication not only of this ritual, but also of other 
matters. The hymu-book will follow, and perhaps we will teke 
up some other publications in the interest of our association and 
inir congregations." 

Rabbi Lewinthal then presented the majority report of the 
Committee on Publication as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Ritual Committee be empowered to publish 
the prayer-book under such plan as ahall be approved by Uie Gx- 
ecative Board. Be it further 

Resolved, That the prayer-book shall he the property of the Con- 
ference and be copyrighted under ite name. 

Rabbi Qriea gave the following explanation of the report and 
advocated ite adoption : 

Dr. Moees, it waa understood according to the original motion 
was the Chairman of this Committee, and the report which he de- 
livered here was not the report which the committee decided to 
deliver. The report read by Dr. Lewinthal ie the report which 
the committee wish to offer. If there is any correction to be 
made in that, of course it can be made here in open meeting. And 
I would like to state as a member of that committee that the 
qaeetion of expense of publication is, of course, the vital ques- 
tion with regard to the publication of the prayer-book. There is 
a certain amount of expense which baa already been incurred, 
and that has been at the risk of Dr. Moses personally, and it is no 
more than proper that this Conference in such plan as it shall 
adopt for the publication of the prayer-book in the future, shall 
reimburse Dr. Moses for the expense incurred. But the bill has 
not been presented and the bill can not be presented, as Dr. Moses 
himself assured me, because he does not know the exact amount. 
And for that reason this report reads that it shall be published by 
the Ritual Committee under such plan as shall be approved by 
the Executive Board of this Conference, the Executive Board of 
thia Conference being responsible for the finances and any debts 
we incur. 

The resolntiona of the report as read by Rabbi Lewinthal and 
indorsed by Rabbi Grie? were received, and, on motion, unani- 
mously adopted. 

The report of the Ritual Committee as a whole was then 
adopted, together with ita supplementary amendments. 
Rabbi Gutman offered the following resolution : 
Resolved That the Rabbis of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis convened in session in New York City do recommend to 
their co-religionists in this new commonwealth to embrace the 
opportunity of the four hundredth anniversary of the diacovery 
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^^^H of the new world by endowing the chaic of Jewish History and 

^^^1 Literature eetablisbed in the Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 

^^^H The resolution was seconded, and on motion Qnanimooaly car- 

^^^1 ried. 

^^^H Dr. Joseph Silverman presented the following resolation : 

^^^H That the Executive Committee be requested to prepare for the 

^^^1 next Conference papers giving plans for the organization and 

^^^H conduct of congregational societiea for young people. 

^^^L Dr. Silverham. 

^^^H Db. Harris. 

^^^H Dr. Grobsman. 

^^^V Resolution indorsed and adopted. 

^^^H Dr. Silverman's motion that the Executive Committee be em- 

^^^1 powered to revise the Constitution of the Central Conference, with 

^^^1 especial reference to the qualifications for membership, was adopted 

^^^P without discussion. 

President Wise then announced the following Committee on 
Hymn Book : Rabbis A. Outman, L. Grossman, Detroit ; M. Griea, 
Dr. K. KohlerDavid Levy, Charleston ; and Charles Levi, 

Ken York. rj-jj^ Committee on Nominations, through its Chairman, the Rev. 
R. Benjamin, reported the following list of officers of the Conference 
for the year 1892-93 : 
President, Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise, Cincinnati. 
Vice-President, Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, New York. 
Recording Secretary, Rabbi Charles Levi, Cincinnati. 
Assistant Recording Secretary, Dr. M. H. Harris, New York. 
Corresponding Secretary, Rabbi Alex. H. Geismar, Brooklyn. 
Treasurer, Rabbi Tobias Shanfarber, Baltimore. 

EXECnTTVK COHUITTEE. 

Rev. Dr. M. Mielziner. Rev. Raphael Benjamin. 

Rev. Dr. David Philipson. Rev. Dr. Jos. Silverman. 

Rev. Dr. I. S. Moses. Rev. Dr. 8. Sale. 

Trustees of Superannuated Ministers' Fund, Dra. I. M. Wise 
and Philipson and Rabbi Charlea Levi. 
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Rabbi Rypins movet) that the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
natioDB be accepted nod that the Secretary cast the unanimoua vote 
of the Conference for the names proposed. The motion unani- 
mously prevailed and the above-named nominees were declared 
elected. 

The following wiis presented by Dr. Kohler, and adopted by the 
Conference : 

In view of the fact that the Holy Scriptures, in the form we have 
them translated, are not adapted to use in the pulpit or in the school 
and household, many pasaages being of a nature that forbids us to 
read in public, as was already recognized by the Rabbis in the Mishna ; 
in view furthermore of the recognized need of a book containing the 
regular weekly and festival Bible readings that can be handed to the 
congregants, and to pious readers, young and old : 

RfKOlv d, That a committee of five be appointed to prepare a book 
of select Bible readings for the Sabbath and Festivals, with a view 
to as close adherence to the Synagugue custom as possible. 

Also a selection of Post-Binlical readings ont of the A] 
and other writings, for the Sabbath-school, and occasion; 
pulpit. 

Dr. I. 9. Moses moved that the Conference extend a special vote 
of thanks to Dr. Felsentbal, an honorary member of the Conference, 
for the able essay on " Cremation from a Jewish Standpoint," writ- 
ten for the deliberation of the Conference. 

Motion unanimously prevailed. 

The Secretary then announced that the evening session would be 
held in Harlem Temple, 125th Street and Fifth Avenue, at 8 o'clock. 

On motion, the Atnerif-an Hebrew was granted the privilege to ab- 
stract the official transactions of the Conference from the stenog- 
rapher's report for purpose of publication. 

The Conference then adjourned. 



Apocryphal 
ijtlly for the 



SUNDAY EVENING SESSION. 

Harlbu Temple, ) 
New York, July 10, 1892.r 

Conference reconvened at 8 : 30 for its last public session. Rabbi 
^H- Geismar opened the proceedings with prayer. 
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Rabbi E. N. Calisch then delivered an address on " Judaism and 
the Public Schools of America." (See Appendix C.) 

The Secretary was then called upon to read the memorial resolu- 
tions offered by the committee on the deceased member, the Rev, 
Solomon, of Appleton, Wis., and on the late lamented honorary 
member, Dr. Liebman Adler, of Chicago. 

The resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

Appended are the resolutions as adopted. 



The Death of the Rev. Dr. Liebman Adter, 

Having been officially communicated to the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, at their third annual session assembled in the city 
of New York,' the committee appointed and charged with the task of 
giving suitable expression to tne sentiments of tnis Conference, beg 
leave to submit the fallowing : 

It was a sad day for American Judaism when that stanch advo- 
cate of truth, that peerless champion of right, that whole-souled man 
of honor, that profound scholar and eminent teacher in Israel, 
Liebman Adler, was summoned to hia eternal home. 

His was that strength of character, coupled with that simplicity of 
disposition, which constitutes the element of greatness in man, and 
which endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. 

True to every duty, earnest in the furtherance of Israel's cause, he 
maintained in every position of life the strictest integrity and the 
most spotless purity, aaorificiug i.>ersonal considerations to the 
advancement of his fellow-men and the furtherance of Israel's cause 

His death has left a wide gap in our ranks, created a void that 
will be difficult to fill. His memory shall ever be cherished, and 
among the names of Israel's beloved teachers none will be dearer 
than that of our late friend, adviser and co-worker, 

J.IEBMAN ADLER. 

While we deeply deplore the loss we have sustained, and while we 
sincerely sympathize with his bereaved family, to whom in the 
closed circle of his home he was as bright an example of duty, earn- 
estness and love aa to those who formed his intellectual household, 
we bow in humble resignation to the Supreme Power and Will, and 
draw comfort from the thought that he n-ill live eternally in the 
grateful memory of those whom his life work have affected benefi- 
cially, that his words will live after him, and that he having led many 
from sin, will shine like the stars forever n313^ p'lX 13? The mem- 
ory of the righteous shall be blessed. 

In token of our high regard for the memory of our late lamented 
honorary member, be it 



Reioleed, That a page of the records of the Conference be set aside 
for the above sentiments, that this testimony of our veneration be 
published in the Jewish press of our country, and a. copy be pre- 
sedted to the family. 

Rev. Rudolpq Grossman, 
Rev. Dr. Hecht, 
Rev. I. S. Moses, 

Committee. 

Rev. M. Solomon. 

Whereas, This Conferenc has learned with deep regret of the de- 
mise of our Brother, the Rev. M. Solomon, of Appleton, Wis., who 
for many years served earnestly and zealously the cause of Judaism 
and humanity ; be it 

Resolved, That we, tbe members of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, assembled in convention, express our sincere 
sympathy to the family in tbeir bereavement ; ana be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on all the minutes, and 
that a copy thereof be sent to the family of the departed brother. 
I. L. Rypins, Chairman. 
I. Lewinthal. 

A. GUTTMACHEB. 

President Wise then called upon the Rev, Dr. I. S. Moses to de- 
liver the memorial eulogy on the life, character and work of the 
deceased honorary member of the Conference, the Rev. Dr. Liebmao 
Adler. (See Appendix D.) 

Dr. Moses then delivered the address, closing with an appeal to all 
tbe Rabbis present to endow a Liebman Adler Chair of Jewish His- 
tory and Literature. 

Rabbi Clifton Levy then presented the following resolution of 
thanks on behalf of tbe eommittee appointed for that purpose: 

Whereas, The Central Conference of American Rabbis has been 
welcomed so heartily and received so kindly and hospitably duiing 
its session in New York City, therefore be it 

Retolved, That the thanks which this Conference feels so deeply 
are hereby expressed, first to the officers of Temple Beth-El for the 
use of their comfortable and handsome meeting room and magnifi- 
cent temple so freely tendered them ; next, to the officers of Temple 
Israel, for the use of their beautiful place of worship ; and, lastly, 
be it 

Resolved, That the deepest gratitude is liereby expressed to the 
individual Rabbis of New York and Brooklyn, to whose untiring 
efforts the success of the present meeting has been largely due. And 
especially thank them tor the spirit of fraternity and cordiality 
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«Tii>ced, and for their conatant endeavora by which the labors of 
this CoQfer«Dce have been brought to bo happy an issue. We ex- 
press thanks to the press for their courtesies extended the conven- 
tion. 

Thanks of the Conference are due to the City of New York for it3 
open hospitality. 

Clipton H. Levy, Chairman. 

Israel Joseph. 

m. schlesinger. 

President Wise then arose, and in his concluding remarks con- 
gratulated the Conference on the results of their four days' delibera- 
tions and the fraternity and good will prevailing among all the 
members. He then thanked all for their seal, and in particular con- 
gratulated the Conference upon the accesaion in their ranks of Dr. 
K. Kohler as Vice-President, 

Before closing the session Secretary Charles Levi introduced the 
following resolution and Called upon Dr. Kohler to champion the 
same: 

Rtsolveit, That the members of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, appreciating the generous consideration and courteous 
treatment accorded us by our presiding officer, hereby make 
acknowledgment of our deep felt gratefulness and well-bestowed 
confidence in the heroic endeavors of our president to Q:uide the Con- 
ference over the shoals and rocks into the harbor of safe and pru- 
dent judgment, and proclaim our steadfast adherence and heartfelt 
thanks to the Sage of Jershuran, the champion of American Judaism, 
for the thoughts of living inspiration, which his personality im- 
pressed upon us. 

Dr. Kohler seconded the resolution in an eloquent address and 
moved the adoption of the resolution by a rising vote, which motion 
was enthusiastically carried. 

Dr. M. Harris then closed the business of the Conierenoe with 
prayer and benediction. 

The Conference then adjourned to assemble again in Washing- 
ton. 

Rabbi Charles Levi, Recording Sfcretary. 

Dr. M. H. Harris, A$H»ta7it Reearding Secretary. 
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ON CREMATION FROM A jKWISH STANDPOINT. 

Hy nr. B. Felnentlul, Chleaco. 

To the Rev. Igaac S. Mage», Chairman of the CommitUe on Cremation: 

Id last year's Central Confereace of American Rabbia the resolu- 
tion was passed, "thnt Dr. Schlestnger's paper on Cremation be 
referred to a committee of five, to report at the next Conference 
whether or not cremation is in accord with the spirit of Judaism "' 
As a member of this Coramittee I beg now to fiubmit to you, as our 
Chairman, my individual report. 

Right in the beginning I desire to say — and itia gratifying that I 
can say so — that Dr. Schlesinger'e espay is a very scholarly one, 
and that it is evidently written after a careful study of the subject. 
Nevertheless, I think that several of our friend Schlesinger'e state- 
ments and deductions are not sufficiently supported ; that, on the 
contrary, they are untenable. At least the present writer can not 
agree to them. 

Dr, Schlesinger correctly says that " to bury the dead, as we do 
now, is a Jewish custom." But a little farther on he continues : 
"If we trace the course of the history of Judaism far enough 
upward, we shall find that other customs prevailed; that, in fact, 
originally the Hebrew mode of disposing of the dead, was cremn- 
tion, and not burial." Almost immediately after this he proceeds, 
saying; "The sacred literature of the Bible has preserved unmiti- 
takable, though only faint traces of this primitive custom. We 
also find that, even in Biblical times, cremation was resorted to in 
extraordinary cases." 

Now let us examine these assertions. 

In the very first book of the Bible, in Oenesis, we find already 
nine explicit statements, according to which as eaYly as in the 
patriarchal age the dead were disposed of by interring theni. Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob and Joseph, Sarah and Rebeccah and 
Rachel and Ijcah, and also Deborah, the nurse of Rebeccah, were, 
according to the testimonies in Genesis, not cremated, but buried. 
^It is not necessary that we should make farther extracts from the 
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Biblical books. Every Bible reader is well aware of the fact that 
our Bible records aI»o in plain and distinct words the inUmmt 
(and not the cremation) of Miriam, of Moses, of those who, in 
Hoses' time, died in the wilderness and were buried in Qibhroth-ha- 
Taawah, of Joshua, of almost all of the Judges, of Samuel, and 
so on in a very large number of instances. And so it seems to me 
that, if we ask History about the matter, History will answer that 
in patriarchal and in post-patriarchal, in Biblical and in post- 
Biblical times, the Jews buried the remains of their departed ones. 
There is nowhere the least indication that at any time " other cus- 
toms prevailed '* among them. Of the indications or " traces " of 
these " other castoma," which some think they have found, I shall 
have something to say further below. 

The truth of the Biblical records concerning burials is strongly 
corroborated by the fact that never an um containing the ashes of 
an Israelite of Biblical times or of a Jew of post-Biblical times 
has been found, while, on the coatrary, many Jewish eepolchres and 
Jewish graves from the most ancient limes have been preserved, and 
have been explored and described by arc hteo legists and historians. 
Many of the psu "( the TaJmudic times, many of those peculiar 
eccavations on hillsides and in rocky grounds, which were desig- 
nated by that name, p3U. are still extant, and some of them, which 
are supposed to be the last resting places of especially pious people 
and learned rabbis, are even in the present times visited by Pales- 
tinian and n on- Palestinian Jews, who by doing so honor the mem- 
ory of those whom they believe to be buried there. Also tombs 
and sepulchres from a more remote past, tombs originating in 
Biblical times, have, as said before, been preserved, and are regarded, 
by Jews and Christians and Mohammedans alike, as sacred places ; 
so, for instance, the cave of Makbpelah, the tomb of Rachel, the 
royal sepulchres in Jerusalem, etc. 

It may be that some of these burial places, said to be such of 
&moas persons of ancient times, are not genuine, and that they are 
only designated as such by very untrustworty and doubtful tradi- 
tions. It may be that — to give an instance or two — the tomb of 
Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, of which Nalioianides {ad Gen. 
xxxiv. 12) and others said that it is to be found in the Qalileean 
city of Arbela, is not sufficiently proven to be the real resting place 
of the remains of Dinah; that, on the contrary, doubt& as to its 
genuineness are perfectly justified. 
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It may be that we have good reasoD» for doubting the identity of 
the graves which are pointed out aa those of the prophet Samuel 
and of his parents, though these graves are visited every year on 
the 28th and 29th of lyar by large numbers of pious Jews, who re- 
cite their prayers there. (See the article, "Rama tmd Nebt Samml." 
by Baurath Schick, published in Luncz'a annuary. "/cruaofam," 
vol. i. (1881), German part, pp. 147, seq.) 

It may be that other " graves," said to be the graves of prophets 
and others of Biblical times, and of rabhis and others of post- 
Biblical times, are wrongly considered ao, Yet it must be admitted 
that there are some very ancient sepulchres and graves whose genn- 
ineness is beyond a reasonable doubt. This is the case with the 
Cave of Makbpelah, with the tomb of Rache), etc. Great authori- 
ties, upon whose critical and well-weighed judgment we may safely 
rely, maintain that it is so, and they prove it by a large array of 
strong evidence, (See Schick, loc. cil. p. 156; Robinson, " Bibl. 
Researches," vol. ii. 433, et seq. ; the publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, pcisaim, and many other authorities.) 

But we are invited " to go up to prehistoric times." However, if 
we venture upon that slippery ground, we ehall there also fail to 
find any support for the statement that in the remote prehistoric 
times cremation was customary among the Abrahamites, or their 
progenitors, or among Semitic nations in general. (We must now 
speak of Semitic people in general, and not of Jews, as it would 
hardly be appropriate to speak of pre-Abrahamic Jews.) What 
information baa come down to us from these prehistoric ages? Per- 
haps the finding of burned human bones? of urns containing human 
ashes? As far aa I know, no such finds have ever been made in the 
old homes of the Semites, except it be those of Romans, who in 
later times had come there, and had established there military 
campa and other settlements. Or have some ancient cuneiform 
inscriptions been found and deciphered, inscriptions which bear 
testimony that the Semites used to cremate their dead? I believe this 
question also must be answered by " No." Or are there any old 
legends and traditions in existence which may indicate that crema- 
tion once prevailed? Yes, there are legends and sagas, but they 
support the opposite view, the view that even the very first men 
fhtried. Of Adam, of bis sons Abel and Shetb, of hia deBcend- 
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aot Sbem, and of other pre- Abrmbamites, sagas found in the Talmud 
and in the Midtmsh sod in other parts of oar Jewish literatare ( and 
let it be added hen in parenUiens, also among the legends of the 
Mohammedans aad of the Christians) maintain that the; were 
buried. Still more, of Mme of them their graves have been more 
or leas distinctly located. Concerning Adam there exists the ver; 
old tradition that Henoch bnried him. We find it recorded already 
in Seder 'Otan, a book attribated to the Uiahnaic teacher, Jos^ ben 
"Halaphta (aecood centorjr) ; and after Jos^ this was repeated by the 
compUator of the Midrtuh YalqfU (ad Genesis sec. 42), by Abraham 
Zacato in bis Ku'AoMn, bj Gedaljrah Ya'hya in his ShtdiKeUth Ao- 
QoMofoA, hr Samael ben Meir in hia commentary to Babka Bathra, 
fcl ISlh. etc. In oae place, in 'Ervhhin, BSa. the Talmud says 
that in Qiryath Arba' four coaples lie buried, viz. : Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebeccah, Jacob and Leah. In 
another place, in B. Bathra, 58a, we are told that, when once Rabbi 
Bannaah was out visiting and marking the old graves, he came to 
the Cave of Makbpbelab, where the patriarchs and where also Adam 
had been buried. We have to state here, however, that the localiia- 
tion of the grave of Adam does not go undisputed. According to 
another tradition, Adam has been buried not in 'Hehhron, but in a 
place which is two days' journey east of Hebhron, not far from the 
river Sambation. Rabbi Gershon ben Eliezer ha-Lcvi, of Prs^e. 
who had traveled in Palestine and in the adjacent countries about 
the year 1630, saw, besides many other quite remarkable tbioge, 
also this grave of Adam, and he stood near it, as he assares the 
readers in his book Qtliioth Ertti Yitrad. Who will doubt now 
this eye-witness? Who will doubt what he has recorded in his 
Sephert Ye'hiel Heilprin, the author of 8«der ha-Throih, had no 
doubting scruples. He was a very pious and a very — credulous 
man, and as such he accepted Gershon's evidence as tmatworthy. 
and he repeated it in his book a hundred years after him. Accord- 
ing to the same Heilprin, Sheth is buried in Arbelah, and Shem in 
the land of 'Og, where the above-named traveler, as he tells as, saw 
Shem's tomb with his own eyes. The same is eighty cubits long, 
as he says. Who can doubt now? 

Let it be added here, as one of the curiosities of Jewish folk-lore, 
that, according to the Midrash {Btrtthiik Rabhah, see. 22), even Abel, 
the very first human being who ever departed from the earthly life, 
was also buried. But who buried him? the Midrash asks. To this 
qoeation Rabbi Slazar ben Pedath gives the answer. He saya the 
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' ur& of heaven and the clean animals of the field performed this 
work of love.* 

These Agadas and Sagas do certainly not prove the historical truth 
of what they report. But one thing they do prove, viz. : that since 
almoet two thousand years, and also undoubtedly in times previous, 
the Jews could not conceive even for Adam and hia immediate 
descendants any other way by which their dead bodies might have 
been disposed of except that they had been buried and hidden away 
in graves. 

We have spoken thus far of actual historical and topographical 
facte and of ancient and often- repeated legends concerning the dis- 
posal of corpses in olden times. Let us now see what kind of 
sentiments and views regarding the final disposal of the dead pre- 
vailed in Biblical times. In Genesis iii. 19 we read that a divine 
voice said to Adam : Unto dust thou ehalt return. To Abraham 
God said (Gen. xv. 15) : Thou shalt be buried in a good old age. 
See further Psalm civ. 29, To their dust they return ; Eccles. xii. 7, 
The dust will return to the earth as it was ; Job v. 26, Thou wilt go 
in a ripe age unto the grave; Vnd. xxi. 32, He will indeed he 
carried to the grave. Compare also lea. xxii. 16 ; Ruth i. 17, and 
numerous other passages. Compare furthermore I. Kings xiii. 22 ; 
Jer. viii. l-3,xiv. 16, xvi. 4, 6. xxv. 33; Ps. Ixxix. 3; Eccles. vi. 3, 
etc., from which passages we can not but draw the conclusion that 
to be left unbnried was a thought abhorrent to the minds of ancient 
Israelites, and that it was considered a very great calamity. 

But it is said that the Hebrew language itself, if we delve into ite 
mysteries, will reveal it that originally cremation must have been 
the custom in Israel. The Hebrew word Jim (coffin) — so we are 
told — is etymologically related to the Latin word uma, which in its 
turn is derived from wrere (to burn) ; and an urn was called an urn 
because in olden times the ashes of burned corpses were kept therein ; 
priK. being etymologically connected with wrna, designated there- 

•Another answer to the queation, Wlio burieii Abel ? we find in Hnolher 
Midrash (Yalqul, sec. S8, from some older, lo me unknown, source). This 
Midraah says, Adaip and Eve had found the dead body of their favorile son 
Abel, and they wept and mourned over him. They did not know what to do 
with the corpse. It happened that the raven, whose companion had died, 
was near. He pitied Adam, and he said : I will iihow him what to do. He 
took hie dead companion, pat it in some cavity in the ground, and covered it 
with some earth. Adun, who had watched the rovcn'ti doings, acted then 
likewise — he buried Abel. 
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fore originAllf a vessel contaming the aahes of corpses burned in 
the fire. Cfto this ailment seriouely be maintained? We leave 
it to the learned Latinista to say whether, or not, the derivation of 
the Latin word wna from urere is correct. But suppose that the 
word uma has really grown oat from the root -urere, — might it not 
be more correct if we should say that uma meant originally a vessel 
made of burned clay? Why, then, this far-fetched theory that it 
was called bo because it was a receptacle for the ashes of burned 
corpses? 

Be this, however, as it may be. so much is certain that the He- 
brew word piK has, etymotogicalty, nothing in common with the 
Latin word uma. The one word is not a mere phonetic modification 
of the other. Id their meanings as well as in their origins these 
words are radically diSerect. The meaning of 'jriK* was and it 
nothing else than bai, ehett, thriiu. 

In the Bible the word pi{< occurs two hundred and two times, 
and among these two hundred and two passages there is only one — 
mark it : only one among two hnndred and two I — where p^K meaoF 
a box for a mummy, a coffin. This solitary passage is to be found 
in Genesis 1. 26. In 196 places the word piK means the sacred box 
in the tent of the covenant or in the temple, the holy ark ; and in 
nil places (U. Kings xii. 10, 11; IL Chr. xxiv. 8. 10, 11, 11) it 
means a money box. In the post-Biblical literature of the Jewe 
the word ia oftener to be met with, but here, too, it has in every 
instance the meaning of box, and the context alone can make it 
clear what kind of a box is meant. Nathan ben Ye'biel, in his 
'Amkh s. v., quotes three passages from the Talmud in which the 
word piK is occurring, and it is remarkable that in none of them it 
means a coffin. In the one passage quoted by Nathan from the 
Mishnah, 'Eduyolh iii 8, p~iK means a grocer's box, in which ground 
beans are kept. In the other passage, quoted from Babhli. Stuibbath 
■^Sa by piK the holy shrine in synagogues is meant. And in the 
third passage, cited from Jerushalmi, Berakhoth, iv. 5, the word 
ynH refers to the ark of the covenant 

Certainly, this selection of passages by the author of the 'Aruik 
is only accidental, and Dr. Kohut in his 'Amkh ha-SkaUm quotes 
8. V. many additional passages from the Talmud, and among them 
also such in which p",K means a box for a corpse, a eoffio. 

No, there is no etymological nor any other connection between 
pTK and uma, as there is none between the German word Nachlau 
and the Hebrew JlVrU, the French puceU« and the Hebrew Tihva, 
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the Enelisb Sir and the Hebrew nv, etc. Such philological 
D^Bnrn can not be considered seriously. 

We turn now our attention to the phrase nfiW IBJ) *33«1 " I am 
but dust and ashes " (Oen. xviii. 27), of which it has been said that 
it too points to the fact that in a previous age burning of the dead 
must have been customary. In answer to this we have to say that 
the phrase ^SHI lfiJ7 ''3JK1 is a semi -poetical one, and that the author 
used therein a paronomastic play of words. But is it right to press 
such a poetic figure of speech in order to find a meaning which the 
author certainly did not think of when he wrote down these words? 
Furthermore, "^BH does not always mean oiheB- In Mai. iii. 21 it 
stands as a synonym for isy, and means dwt, dust upon the roads. 

Bat — it is said — there are at least noma passages in the Bible 
where cremation is clearly and distinctly spoken of I^et, then, 
these passages be brought before us, let us look critically into their 
face, let us briefiy, but unhiasedly, examine them. 

Gen. xxxviii. 24. — " Take her away and she shall be burned." 
Judah, who spoke thus, intended to have a capital punishment 
executed. Is it possible to find in these words a hint that in those 
times cremation of dead human bodies was a prevailing custom? 

Similar it is with the laws in Lev. xx. 14 and xxi. 9. Burning is 
prescribed here as a punitory method for persons who had been 
sentenced for having certain crimes committed. 

Josh. vii. 26. — "And all Israel stoned him with stones, and 
burned them in the fire, after they had stoned them with stones." 
This verse speaks of the execution of 'Akhan and his sons and 
daughters, who had become guilty of a great crime. After they had 
been stoned, the punishment was still more aggravated by burning 
their corpses. 

I. Sam xxxi. 12, 13.— The inhabitants of Yabhesb-Gil'ad, after 
they had learned that the Philistines had hanged the bodies of 
Shaal and his sons to the wall of Beth-Shan, went forth "and 
walked all the night, and took the body of Shaul and the bodies of 
his sons from the wall of Beth-Shan, and they burned them there ; 
and they took their hones and buried them under the tamarisk-tree 
at Yabhesh," etc. Compare hereto the parallel passage in I. Chr. 
X. 12; also II. Sam. ii. 4. In these latter passages, in which the 
burial of Shaul and his sons is made mention of, nothing is said of 
the burning of the corpses at all, and therefore certain Bible critics 
have proposed to amend the text in I. Sam. xxxi. 12 so as to har- 
IgOaize the differing passages, and to read nsp^ instead of ttnitm 
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But ancb an enwndatlon is not neoenuj. We accept ae correct the 
r«sditig in L Buo. u it standa in the Maaoredc text, and take it ta 
a fact that the corpaea, i. e.. the Seshj parts thereof, were burned, 
and the booea were intnTed. Ai the ootpaes had been exposed to 
the air and buh for seraal days, perhaps for several weeks, before 
the men of Yabfaeah caiae to rescae them, putrefaction had cer- 
tainlj set in, and banting of the decaying fleshy portions of the 
corpaea had, in this exceptional instaooa, become a neceasity. Rabbi 
David Qunlii, in his commentary ad loeo, is evidently correct, and 
ereiy tmbiaaed Bible student mast agree with him when he Bays : 

i6 *3 BTjVjn ay cj^h m kVi rar. r fj y nv inu iwan »3 tnah \3tv 

moi jr i Tap iPan Vntn tod yn rvn It is to be understood that 
the fleshy portions they bamed, for worms had come forward on 
them, and the men did not wish to bury these corpses together with 
the vermin ; such would not have been a respectable burial; there- 
fore they burned the flesh and interred the bones. 

n. Chr. xvi 14. — Here the bori&l of King Asa ia spoken of in 
these words: "And they buried him in his own sepulchres, which 
be had dug for himself in the city of David, and they laid him in 
the coach, which was fiUed with sweet odors and divers kinds of 
spices mixed by the apothecary's art; and they made for him a 
burning uncommonly ftreat." Mark well, the text says, ^h lEnBHl 
" they burned for kin a burning." and it does not say VllS Ifinyn 
" they burned Aim." There is a difierence between for him and Aim. 
The meaning of the quoted passage is : The people paid particu- 
larly great honors to the departed king by burning perfumes and 
spices when they brought the corpse to the sepulchre, and by 
arranging a funeral of unusual coats and magnificence. That the 
corpse itself was burned, ib an explanation of the verse which, 
iodeed, the language of the same will not admit at all. 

In the same way we have to understand II. Chr. xxi. 19, where 
the death and burial of King Jehoram is spoken of, and where the 
remark ia made, IJI nETiP lOp "6 "iuy t*Vl His people made no bum- 
tog for him (mark : for him) like the burning of his fathers ; that 
is. King Jehoram had no such funeral honors as kings before him 
had. 

Bimilar it ia with the words of encouragement and consolation 
by the prophet Jeremiah to King Zedekiah (Jer. xxxiv. 5), " In 
peace thou sbalt die, and as burnings were made for thy fathers, 
• * * BO they shall burn for thee," etc. ("/or ihet" not "(Aw"; 
1^, not yw). The prophet desired to say : Thoo, O Zedekuh, 
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i Bee great Dational calamitJee, the conqueat and destruction of 
Jerusalem, etc. ; yet thy life will be spared, and thou ehalt have eiicfa 
an honorable and distinguished funeral as thy fathers had. PomiouB 
and costly funerals of this kind, arranged in honor of great men, 
took place in later times too, for instance, when they buried Rabban 
Gamliel the Elder ('Abhodhah Zarahlla). 

One other passage of the Bible we have yet to consider, and its 
real meaning we have to make clear. It is in 'Amos vi. 10. We 
shall translate it here in its connection with the two preceding vereeB, 
and will try to elucidate it by explanatory words between brackets. 
Thus said the prophet ( 'Amos vi. 8, 9, 10) : The Lord Eternal hath 
sworn by his ovrn existence, says the Lord, the God of Hosts, I 
abhor the pride of Jacob, and his palaces do I hate ; therefore will 
I surrender up {to the etiemy) the city with all that fiUeth it. And it 
shall come to pass that if there remain ten men in one house [at, 
for tna(anc«, a father and his nine children who happened to have not 
&Mn kUied by the sword of the enemy), they shall die (they loo thall 
die — by the plague which wUl become prevailing in the city). And 
should a man's friend or relative come to carry him away (tome 
friend of him who thus has died and who attends now to the sad dtUy of 
removing the body, because no one of the family, or in iho house, or of the 
neighbors, has been left to perform this pious act of burying the dead), 
and be will bring out the bones from the honse, and will say unto 
him that may be in the recesses of the house (perhaps some servant 
or other person who has been spared from sword and from pestiUfUX, but 
who is afraid of coming -near), Is there yet any one with thee? he 
will say, There is no one left. Then he will say. Be silent, for we 
will not make mention of the name of the Lord. — Thus far the 
prophet. 

In the entire passage, as we have it here before us, cremation is 
not in the least hinted at However, we have to state here that 
there are translations differing from that here givCn. lo King 
James' Bible the words in the original : ItnODI TTH IKtE'JI are ren- 
dered thus : And a man's uncle shall take him up, and he that bwneth 
kim. Those who prefer this latter translation will now ask : Is not 
here the word IClDD (he that bumeth him) proof enough that once 
cremation was in use among the Israelites? 

Let us first consider whether this translation is correct. The word 
tpDQ iu the original text is a so-called hapaxlegomenon, that is, it 
occurs only once in the Hebrew Bible. Now it is true that already 

I Targnmist and others in ancient times took the word EpDD 
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(with & Samekb) as equivalent to CpPO (with a Sin), and that many 
after them, followiag their translation of the word, rendered also 
TinDD by "his combustor," or "be that bameth him." Not all 
translators and commeDtatora agree herein. R. David Qim'hi, for 
instance, who doe^ not omit atating that some explain rpDO as 
tboQgh it were spelled CpBV (with a Sin), begins his commentation 
of the phrase by saying that, according to others, Tn means a 
father's brother, and tr.DD a mother's brother. He does not say who 
is 'CTtHBD Vf^ are. The name of one of them, however, we learn 
from Ibn Ezra. In hia commentary ad loco, Ibn Ezra says that 
Jada Ibn Qorei^h explained TTT as meaning a father's brother, and 
EpDD as meaning a mother's brother. May this Ibn Qoreiah not have 
been correct? He was an excellent Hebrew philologist, though he 
lived almost a thousand years ago, and he pursued good com- 
parative methods in hia grammatical writings. He was the first 
Hebrew grammarian who insisted upon the necessity of comparing 
the Hebrew with the Aramaean and with the Arabic and the other 
Semitic dialects, if one really desires to understand the Hebrew 
thoroughly and correctly. He himself spoke and wrote Quently the 
Arabic, which was his mother's tongue, and he, in all likelihood, 
found in a kindred Arabic word the key for the explanation of the 
strange Hebrew 'CilDO'- Him we have followed in our translation 
above given. Suppose, however, that, as others say, CpDO (with a 
Samekh) is as much as tTiVQ (with a Sin), and that it means " he 
who bumeth him " — would we then be justified if we would draw 
the conclusion from the words of 'Amos that cremation was cut- 
tomaryT that there was a standing class of men, called D^CIBTD, 
among the ancient Israelites whose regular business it was to 
cremate the bodies of those who had died? Is it not clear that the 
prophet speaks of an exceptional case, of a terrible visitation of the 
nation? that he speaks of times when people will die by the hun- 
dreds, and no one will be near who will decently bury them? 

From what has been said thus far it is clear and evident that the 
Bible does not record one single fact of cremation except the one of 
Shaul and his sons, whose bodies, however, had already commenced 
to be in a state of decomposition and decay when the men of Yab 
hesh came and arranged for them a decent and becoming burial. 

The Bible does nowhere allude to cremation, except, ptrhapt, in 
'Amos vi. 10, where the prophet has a wicked people in view, who 
were inclosed in a bele^uered city, surrounded by the enemy and 
visited by pestilence. 
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"he Bible proves beyond any doubt that since the day on which 
Abraham bought the Cave of Makbpelah for a family aepulcbre. 
burying was the one and exclusive manner of disposing of corpses. 

The Bible proves further that the idea of being left unburied was 
an ubborrent one to the Israelite. 

Ill coming now to post- Biblical times, we can be more brief. For 
it is admitted on all sides, and do one gainsays it, that during all 
these long centuries burying the dead was de facto the ruling custom 
and de jure the binding statute among the Jewish people. To bury 
the dead, the Jew was obliged. He was commanded to do so. 

Commanded? Yes. Emphatically bo. Rabbi Simon ben Yo'hai 
(second century) said that to bury the dead was a duty prescribed 
by the Torah, and he found this command indicated in the words 
of Deut. xxxi. 23, U^apn 1135, " Bury, yes, bury shall thou him," — 
abalt thou every Israelite who has died, and not only him who has 
been executed in accordance with a judicial sentence (cp. Rashi ad 
loco: D'non h^ Vmt ^131D). The rabbis in those days had still 
other ways for basing the law upon Biblical grounds. Thus imme- 
diately after the record of the saying of R. Simon ben Yo'hai (Son- 
h4drin 4Gb) we find it reported that the Persian king Shahhur asked 
once Rabh 'Hama : Have yon any indication in your Torah that 
corpses must be interred? Rabh 'Hama was perplexed for a mo- 
ment and did not know what to answer. When Kabh A'ba bar 
Jacob had heard of that, he grew quite angry, and in his anger he 
exclaimed : Is then the world given over into the hands of ignorant 
fools? 'Hama should have reminded the king of the word T3p in 
Deut. xxi. 23. — " But then the King might have said that from this 
word it may merely be deduced that a coffin has to be provided for 
one who has died, but not a grave." — Well, the word iri2pfl is 
added, and this word • • • " Hold on ! The heathen king 
might not have admitted that such a deduction '13^0 was correct." 
— Then it might have been said to him : See, the patriarchs already 
were buried. — "Ah, that was a mere custom." — Consider then, the 
Lord himself buried Moses. — "TheLord would not alter a previously 
existing custom.'' — Remember then, that it is written (I.Kings xtv. 
13) : And all Israel shall mourn for Abiyah and bury him. — "This 
was all, because an ancient custom should not be altered," Then 
think of the words of Jeremiah (xvi. 3): They shall not be 
lamented for, nor shall they be buried, like dung upon the face of 
the earth they shall be. These words, having reference to wicked 

tpple, have been said by a divinely inspired prophet ; in regard to 
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tbem that what yoa call a mere old cuBtom was not to be adhered 
to ; therefore it follows that God himself approved of Qaebkurah bb 
the lawful thing. (Raahi ad loco: rhy WDDK iTDtffD miap). 

On the Bame page of the Talmud ( Sank. 46f>) the Halakhah is laid 
down that, if any one should order hefore hiB demise that his bodj 
should not be buried, this order must be disregarded. And this 
Halakhah is iterated and reiterated by all Ihe later Halakhic 
authorities; cp. Maimon. H. AhM xii. 1 ; S. Zekhiyyah u-malianah 
xi. 24 ; Tur and Sh. A. Yoreh Deah, sec. 348 ; and others. 

Let us quote another Talmudical passage, which will also show 
that the teachers of the Talmudical age considered rni3S as a law, 
or, if you prefer it, as a religious custom which was hallowed by the 
most eminent authority, by God himself It is to be found in 
Sotah J4a. Rab 'Hama bar 'Hanina said, What does that verse in 
the Scriptures mean, After the Lord your God you shall walk ( DeuL 
xiii. 5)? Can then mortal man walk after the divine being? It 
means — so the agadist continued -that we shall follow the ethical 
attributes of the Holy One, blessed be Hia name. As He, the Holy 
One, clothed the naked (cp. Gen. iii 21) — as He visited the sick 
(Gten. xviii. 1) — as he consoled the mourners (ib. xxv. II) — bo 
you must do likewise ; and as he buried the dead (Deut. xxxiv. 6), 
so you must also bury the dead. 

Though some might have considered the burying of the dead 
as a minhag merely, as a custom merely, and not as a vUtzwah, aaan 
explicit law, certain it is that this minhag was very deeply rooted 
and was consecrated in the consciousness of the people, and such 
a minhag, such an unwritten law. is, according to very ancient 
Jewish legal principles, superior to the written law, and even super- 
sedes it (nD'?nn TK ^D3D anion). Certain it is further that since 
the eighth century all authorities, without exception, agree that 
rm2p is one of the six hundred and thirteen commandments of the 
Torah. The first one who specified the six hundred and thirt«en 
commandments, which, according to a dictum of Rabbi Simlai, are 
prescribed in the Torah, was R. Simon, of Kahira, and in hia 
enumeration of the same he included also DTIDH HH "iTapS (ffata- 
kholh Gedololk), ed. Hildesheimer, p. 13). Compare also Maimon, 
Sepher ka-lHitztooth , mandatory laws No. 231 ; Moses of Coucy, I'M 
No. 104; Ahron ba-Levi, Sepher ka-Sinnukh, No. 537; Maamar 
Hatkel vi. 8 ; and so forth. Compare further the various rabbinical 
codices in the proper places — all, all maintain that miSp is a great 
mitiviah, a divinelv ordained law. 
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lat what about cremation? Our committee ia charged to report 
on the question whether or not cremation ia in accord with the 
spirit of Judaism. What answer shall we give to that question? 

At no time in Jewish history and in no place in Jewish literature 
has cremation been diHcuseed. No one in former times ever thought 
of such a way of disposing of the remains of any one. Were we 
now to say that the " spirit of Judaism " demands faithful observ- 
ance of the laws of the Pentateuch, of the Halakhoth in the Talmnd, 
of the Dinim contained in the Codes, then we would have to con- 
clude : Crecuition is against the spirit of Judaism. 

But "the ipiril of Judattm" — this is one of those elastic terms 
by which the one understands this and the other one that. One 
may be often tempted to say, in the words of the poet, somewhat 
altered here. Was Oeist dei Jwdenthuma ihr heittt, da$ itt im Grund 
der Berrtn eigner Qeiat (What spirit of Judaism you do call, it is 
your own spirit after all). As now your own spirits are so widely 
diverging one from another, the conceptions of the " spirit of Juda- 
ism" must, of course, also widely differ. Thus it comes then that 
Rabbi A says : If you wish to be in accord with the spirit of 
Judaism, you have to submit to the authority of the Shul'han 
'Aruth. Of course, this includes submission to the Talmud and to 
the Bible. Rabbi B differs a little. He says : The spirit of Juda- 
ism authorizes us to disregard the Dinim, which originated in the 
Middle Age?, and which were laid down as such in post-Talmudical 
times ; these we may abolish. But it demands BUhmisEion to the 
Written Law, contained in the Pentateuch, and submission to the 
Traditional Law, contained in the Talmud. Rabbi C is one of our 
American Neo-Qaraites, and he says : My spirit of Judaism is, not 
to acknowledge as binding any traditional law at all; it demands, 
however, submission to our Holy Bible ; we must return to our Holy 
Bible, Rabbi D is of another opinion; he understands the term "spirit 
of Judaism " quite differently ; he says : The Bible was the root 
merely, out of which Judaism has grown and developed ; or to be 
more exact, the Bible itself was a production of the spirit which 
lived in larael. The process of producing, growing and developing 
never ceased, and in its course many of the old laws, Biblical laws 
included, fell off the tree of Judaism as decayed fruit of former 
ages, and new blossoms and new fruit came gradually forward. To 
me the spirit of Judaism teaches to consider as dead what is dead, 
and to consider as alive what is alive and possesses still sanctifying 
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«sd mont^i^-^wiofi pcnrcrK. And after him Rsbbu £ and F KDd 
G ftep forward, sad eacb of them has ""^t*— • definitioii. 

Whti abaQ v« aaj now ia tPiwr to the qoeittoo, whether or not 
cremation ia in aeeocdane* with the spirit of Judaism? 

Yoo, frieada A, B and C, f on are not permitted to te««h that a 
Jowiih empae may be cremated. For soch would be against the 
Bible and against the Tafanod and against the codes. It would be. 
from jonr standpoint, not ia accord with the spirit of Judaism. 
YoQ mnat continoe to insist upon ,Ti\X) ■« the oalj admissible 
maaoer of divponng of ibe dead. 

To joo, friend D, another answer may be giren. If in your miod 
and in the miad of yoor Sock the idea that msp is a sacred, God- 
ordained institotioD, is it not m Srmlyrooted anymore; and if yon 
and your flock eTcntoaJly prefer cremation to inteTTnent — in God's 
name, prefer cremation. Yoo, from vonr standpoint, will, by doing 
so, not act against the " spirit of Jodai^m," aa yon nnderstand it. 

And yoo, friends in tbe Central Conference, who gave oat that 
conundrum, whether or not cremation is in accord with the spirit of 
Jadaism, — you, if I am not mistaken, do not share tbe views of A 
and B and C, and yon do not stand npon the same gronnda with 
them. I believe, all of yoo, or at least most of you. entertaiti 
religious views more or less similar to those of D and R and P. 
What answer ebaJi yonr committee lay before youf 

J< seph Qaro's Code ia of no obligatory snthority to you. Th* 
Talmud is of no obligatory authority to you. Even the laws of the 
Bible as auch are of no obligatory authority to you. When npon a 
tiving queation of tbe day you have to give your opinion, you ex- 
claim in the words of tbe prophet (Isa. viii. 19), D*non ^K WTl TJia? 
Shall we fur the sake of the living inquire of tbe dead? Shall we 
for the sake of the living open tbe old folios, and submit to what 
they have said hundreds of years ago under quite different condi- 
tions of life? Shall we learn there whether or not cremation is in 
accord with tbe spirit of Judaism, — whether we may, if a case 
occurs, permit it, or whether we must, if a case occurs, oppose it? 

You have consented to the abolition of the privileges and the 
duties of the Ahronides, of tbe ao-called Kohanim. You will 
eventually not lieaitate for a moment to officiate at the marriage of 
a "Kohen" to a Oeruthah or 'Halvtiah. Any one who is in the 
least familiar with the system and organism of Judaism knows thai 
the Kohanim-institute ia of far greater importance than mOp is, 
and that tbe abolition of the same has far wider reaching and far 
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deeper cutting conBequences than the new institution of cren:>ation 
can poasibly have. And >'ou ask such a question I 

Shall, then, religion not have anything to say in regard to the 
final disposal of the bodies of our deceased friendi-? Shall we be 
perfectly callous and indifferent in regard to such disposals? 

No I Religion has the right and the duty to demand that its 
voice be heard on this question. Religion in general, and the spirit 
of Judaism eapecially. have to step forward and have to claim em- 
phatically that the dead bodies of our dear deceased ones must be 
treated with decency, with propriety, and in becoming serious- 
mindedness; that in the last rites performed at the funerals of 
mortal men, rich and poor be considered alike ; that all unnecessary 
pompousnesa and ostentatious display of riches be avoided on such 
occasions ; that, at cremations as well as at burials, words of faith 
and hope, words of consolation and encouragement, words of re- 
ligious uplifting and of recalling to the duties of life be spoken. 
And no rabbi — I should think, even no rabbi who entertains con- 
eerrative views — has a right to decline, if invited to speak such 
words at the cremation of a deceased co-religionist. 

The writer of this doea not wish to be understood that he pleads 
for cremation. He also doea not oppose it. For he knows that he 
is not competent to speak as to the merits or demerits of cremation 
He thinks that, as a rule, but very rarely a rabbi may be found of 
whom it may be said that he is a competent expert on this matter. 
Thoquestion whether cremation is preferable to burial, or burial to 
cremation, should be left to be discussed not by a conference of 
rabbis, not by a conference of architects, not by a conference of 
bankers, and not by a conference of shoemakers, but by physicians 
and professors in medical colleges, by conferences of scfaolars who 
understand the science of hygienics, and by other men who are 
qualified to give a weighty and well supported opinion, either pro or 
contra. We, as rabbis, could at beat base our opinions merely upon 
a subjective bias or an ill-supported personal predilection for this 
or that way. But such opinions fall very lightly into the scales. At 
any rate, none of us ought to demand that kts personal predilections 
r Am sentimental views shall be normative for him too, who does 
not share the same predilections and is not moved by the same 
sentiments. For the one who entertains such sentiments, these 
sentimentB may be truly holy, -and to act in a way discordant to 
them, may be truly sinful. For the other one, they are not of such 
wrt. 
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We condade now by Baying that only the following motion, or 
one similar to it, may probably be in order in a rabbinical confer- 
ence: 

Be U remdved tluUjin eaae we ehould be inmted to offiekUe a» mimuUn 
of rdigion at the cremation of a departed eo-rdigiomeij we ought mot 
to rffuee on the plea that cremation he amtirJewieh or vrrMffUme. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. Felskhthal. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE INITIATORS 
RITES OF PROSELYTES. 

Mr. President a/id Oentiemen of the Central Conference: 
Your Coraraittee, appointed ia last year's Conference, to whom 

were referred the paperB on the aubject of circuraciaion of ailult 

proselytes (D*T3 n^'D)i beg leave to present the following report to 

the consideration of your honorable body : 
The papers before us in your " Year Book " of 1891-92 are as 

follows : 

(1) A paper by Dr. Aaron Hahn, of Cleveland (Y. B. pp. 56-69). 

(2) A paper by Dr. Isaac Schwab, of St. Joseph (Ibid. pp. 69- 
84). 

(3) Responses to Dr Henry Berkowitz, of Kansas City (one to the 
Rev. Mr. Bien, of Vicksburg) on the same subject by the Rev. Drs. 
Felsenthal. of Chicago; Prof. Mielziner, of Cincinnati; Sonne- 
schein, then of St. Louis ; Gottheil, of New York ; Moses, of Louis- 
ville ;Schreiber, then of Little Rock ;Landaberg, of Rochester ;Hecht, 
of Milwaukee; besides a number of reprints from different denom- 
inational journals, which were not referred to your Committee. 

We take the liberty of adding to the responses one of the late 
Dr. Samuel Hirsch, of Philadelphia, translated from the German by 
Rabbi Tobias Schanfarber, of Baltimore : 

June 21,1886. 
7b My Highly Honored Colleagufs assemblr.d nl the Rabbinical Con- 
ference at Cincinnati:* 
Highly Honored and Esteemed Friends and Brothers : — 
Prevented through age and ill health to be present in person and to 
take part in your important deliberations, I take the liberty to 

iind the paper remained in Dr. Wise's 
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•xpffMt mj nam ia nfafd te a^Mk I rnaiiArf Uw B<wt import&Dt 
•od ptaetiial «r all ^MMicM, ■■■nly, tfae graotug to ooo^ews all 
lfa« prinlacM aad fi^Uof ■rnigagjcri lifa without Ribmiuing to 
Ihliritliiiftliii ItinlMwili miiI TlwvaoenblB Dr.L M. Wiw 



dMbtd to briag tfai* qMMtipa la s vote dnwir at the tune of the 
BaHWealCoafamwalMUatnyladdpfaiauil888{p.«> ProfaAol). 
TiMn, too, c«a b« foand 07 tiiiniiwiliniH. in wUcb I eDd«aT<»«d to 
daarljr a«t tortb mjr opiaiona lelatiTe to thia subject And likewiie 
Dr. Wue'a d i aa ertati oa in tlie reoent iaanea trf' the Americaa Isnelite 
ia elear, tboroo^ and exhaoatJTe. Nemtlieleaa, I believe it ia 
pemiitt«d me to add aomettdng foitber npoa this subject. 
In " Tormth Cohaaim " xiii. §12, I read : 

war, fT'iTi n«n -,dk wn pi cna 'm ciwi crw Twy iff** "^'n 
D»nSt •" cTKn r-T. nwn »6t( ;k3 •^sh: k^ c^^bti D**i^m 
hSi JK3 -ow »rt cr^trr^ o^Vi cro wa*': DnpBr 'nns idk wn pi 

1H3 -lOKJ K^ cVlSn D-n^ D*i-13 .-Un nOK Kin pi -D TWir DT^Ti" 

K^ c^K-.Bp^ ff^^^ c'jns^ -n n3*Dn iok «in pi to O'pnx ur «^it 
Kin '-.n rr.inn hk nsnjn "^3 itbh kh D^aia^ " ra''En «^k ]«3 ~nic 
^a in33: 

The Huini; til (Sanhedrin 59a) in the name of Rabbi Meir, in 
mfuUliuii of the narrow opinion of Rabbi Jochanan ^*ST3 *2T rP~ 

ntpy iffK iDKiff "ma jnas Kirtp mira pDijn Dia'jj iVbkw pan non 
mo^ «n onnn «•?« idkj k^ D'^K-itri zHi n'jns nnn ^m ciKn onut 
^j insD Kin nn nrina poijn K'j? iVfiSff : 

Further also in Baba Kama 38a and Aboda Sara 3a, always cited 
in rttfutation of the narrow opiaion of others. 

What, then, ia rninn HK HSny ? In the light of what was declared 
ftt the Pittsburg Conference, viz., that (3) To-dajt we accept as 
l)inding only the moral laws, and maintain only such ceremoolea as 
plevaifl and sanc^tify our lives, but reject all such as are not adapted 
to the views and habits of modern civilization. (4) We hold that all 
such Mosaic and rabbinical laws as regulate diet, priestly purity 
and dross originated in ages and under the inSuence of ideas alto- 
|j;ether foreign to our present mental and spiritual state. They fail 
to impress the modern Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness; their 
observance in our day is apt rather to obstruct than to further mod- 
ern spiritual elevation. In the light of this declaration, I believe, 
and have always bo held, and upon personal responsibility have 
always acted in accordance therewith, that the man who gives bia 
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assent to the three following propoaitioaB must be regarded as 
mwi rw nsny Theae propositions are : (1) He who says that he 
does nut believe iu origiaai aia, but is convinced or' the truth of the 
words of the Prophet Ezekiel (xviii. 4) : " Behold alt the souls are 
mine, aa the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son, mine are 
they; the soul which sinneth, that alone shall die. Also (verses 
20 and 32), the soul that sinneth she alone shall die ; the son shall 
not help to bear the iniquity of the father, and the father shall not 
help to bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him. For I have no pleasure in the death of him who 
deserveth to die, saith the Lord Eternal, but that he return and 
live," 

And secondly, as a natural consequence, who does not believe in 
vicarious atonement, but that every person can and should return 
to God without the intervention of any mediator. 

Thirdy, who believes that God, the All-Father, guides and directs 
the destiny of nations as well as that of individuals ; that he has 
given to every nation a particular mission, the descendants of Abra- 
ham, however (Isaiah Ix. 3), through their strict moral life, the 
mission ■' to become a light unto all the nations," and that he 
wishes to aid in the furtherance of this mission, 

I have always held that such a one must be looked upon as 
mmn riK nfflj) and is regarded before God as tho equal of the high 
priest. Now can il be expected of him, in order to take part in the 
synagogue life, that he accept as an indispensable condition " the 
8IQN of the covenant rvtZ HIM as it is called in the Bible (Gen. xvii 
11), and not fl'na covenant — only? Aside from the above declara- 
tion at Pittsburg, " that every ceremony which does not serve as a 
means of lifting us up to God has lost its binding force for us," we 
are of the opinion that he who is •not a descendant of the seed of 
Abraham ought by no means be bound to submit to this rite. And 
indeed it is just because Antinchus Epiphanes and Hadrian put 
the death penalty upon the execution of this ceremony, so that the 
Jewa gave up their lives on account of it n*^j7 DffBl ViDD and be- 
cause Paul proclaimed the false notion — false and un-Jewiah — that 
this sign is the indispensable condition without which none can 
become a Jew, that this notion passed over to the Jews and was 
iiccepted by them without examination. 

The Talmud knows nothing of this un-Jewish conception of the 
Aside from the fact that in the case n^^D HDrtD VRK HD 
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the ceremooy dare not be undertaken at all, and etill these do not 
cease to be Jews, the Talmud expreasly saye {Kiddushin 29a) 
\h'\oh yri 3t<n The father is bound to circumciae him, and if he 
does not perform the act he has trespassed a Tivy DISC for which 
there is do penalty n'^nnS Kn ^3 'a'TTD n2K '•hn rp^nn ttbi HTna 
mwDj "^no'D^ in'« 3"rPD nyi '3 rr'jno kSt ns^no rvh And UUa, 

too, is only transgressing a commandatory law, for which, accord- 
ing to Gen. xvii. 14, n"i3 is decreed, in regard to which Maimonides 
remarks : IDXJ? HK ^10^ 3"n Kin ^13»»3 ims iSo kSi ]'n n'3D Q^KR: 

r» ^D3D Kin -nn losy riK Vio-' k"?! ^rwa T"^? Ti3irff nri ot bi 
TTD3 ^ly Kim niD''» ly ma 3"n ij's hzt* rmy mso which n3»D :p: 
explains Mil. i. 2). c'jff nix'p3 niD^ m3 3"nnD jrKff 1^31 njrn 
mo'ff "ij? ".osj? ^10^ 1T3 "nnv mxon ^j? ]"tv i3j? t6v Tsh . 

Therefore it can not even be regarded as Talmudic that only 
through the acceptance of this sign can one who is the offspring of 
a Jewish mother become a Jew. But bow Ja it in regard to the 
children born of this "nDJ after he had embraced Judaism? Now, 
in accordance with the principle ^lo^ ^on ye shall surely circum- 
ciae (Aboda Sara 27a) vide Raahi ibid., ho is not at all in duty 
bound to carry into effect this ceremony. We have no pi n''3 that 
has the right to interfere with family matters. Therefore it must be 
given over to the children to decide for themselves, when they have 
grown older. Of course, this holds good only when the mother is 
born a Jewess, or became one before the birth of the child. We 
deny to no Jew the privileges of the synagogue, even though he 
openly on the Passover feaat eats unleavened bread, or if on the 
day of Atonement " he does not afflict his soul." And still the 
punishment of ms does not follow in that instance after death, but 
immediately. (Exodua xii. 15; Lev. xxiii. 29.) And should we, 
then, deny to any one these privileges who is subject to this punish- 
ment only after death, or perchance subject not at all? 

Following out the principle found in (Jebam.456), ^nK 3ipo H^ 

ipp ^K D-'tPD nnKff mtsiPD ^3 

Out of precaution, I would not like to give the right of vote to 
such an one in the management of congregational matters. In my 
congregation there are many seat-holders ; they have all the rights 
of membera, only they are not allowed to vote for the officers and 
can not be elected as such, and feeling satisfied that the members 
will conduct matters satisfactorily, they do not consider themselves 
wronged because of this restriction. 
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* How about the reception of females aa proselytea? For the so- 
called ritual bath the Talmud gives no other reaaon than that of 
( Jebam. 466) : 

inr^vn iB» nnn ion: noa p Dtn 

In fact, and I have in another place called attention to it, all 
ceremonies concerning the reception of proselytea the Talmnd 
(Jebam. 476) derives from (Ruth i. 16ff). Up to this point, then, 
Ruth was not a Jeweaa and had not become a proselyte to Judaism. 
But her marriage to a Jew, even before her change of religion, is 
eipreasly (iv. 6, 10) regarded aa right and religiously valid. 

Why should not the declaration as stated above in reference to a 
man hold just as good in the case of a woman? 

My proposition, then, is : That a non-Jew who has openly made 
declaration of the above three statements is entitled to take part in 
all the affairs of congregational life. 
^^ Dr. Samdel Hibsch. 



^» THE OPINIONS IN THESE PAPERS. 

A careful perusal of all these papers resulted in the undoubted 
information that all but two of the authorities mentioned are in 
favor of discontinuing the practice (mPJjn ^K1 2V2 ) of circumcision 
of aduit proselytes; while several are in favor of retaining the 
practice of the ritual bath n^'3t3. Dr. Schreiber, in bid epistle to 
Dr. Berkowitz, adds to the former a respectable number of European 
authorities, and the reprints from denominational journals swell 
the number of the former considerably. 

The two authorities opposed to the discontinuance of the rites 
are Professor Dr. Mielziner, from the rabbinical standpoint, and 
the Rev. Dr. Schwab, also from the Biblical standpoint. The latter, 
however, admits (Y. B., p. 83) : " If any changes in the mode of 
admitting them (proselytes) have to be made, if mutt, we propose, 
bo done on the independent account of that modern American 
reform Judaism desirous of it. • * • But it must not be 
attempted under cover of a relative authority from the so-called 
rabbinical age." 

The difference of opinion in regard to the ritual bath (n!j^3D)i 
and the high respectability of the negative side in regard to circum- 
cision {D*T3 nVo), necessitated your committee to reinvestigate 
the entire subject, with the following results : 
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THE UNION OF ISBAIiX. 

The foundation of Judaism is in the Pentateuch. Thia is bistor- 
icai Judaiam. Its proviaions and teachiaga may be differently ex- 
pounded, reduced to practice, applied to meet emergencies, accord- 
ing to different places, ages and circumstanceB — honest, free thought 
:8 a privilege of man older than all literary works — without disturb- 
ing the unity of Judaism. As long as any jwrson or any body of 
peraons base their actions upon the Peutateucha! provisions and 
teachings, however understood and expounded, in all sincerity and 
good faith, they stand within the union of Israel, the historical 
unity of Judaism. The various phases of Judaism in the prophet- 
ical time, in the Hebrews' Second Commonwealth, in the TaTiaim, 
Atnoraim, Sabwaim and Gaonim periods in Palestine, Persia and 
Alexandria; in the philosophic, rationalistic, rabbi nistic and kab- 
balistic times of all succeeding ages, are no more than the garments 
of the same body, more or less justiGable in their respective times 
and places, or perhaps every one legitimate at ita time, anyhow in 
as far as based upon the Pentateuch provisions and teachings. It 
follows, therefore, that American Judaism, being one of these histor- 
ical phases, is no less in union with Israel and in unity with Juda- 
ism than any of its other phases ever was, as long as it bases upon 
the Pentateuchal provisions and teachings. This ia to say that 
American Judaism remains in unity with Judaism in general as 
long as it adheres to the provisions and teachings of the Penta- 
teuch, even according to our own construction. 



THE PENTATEUCH 
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The first preliminary question, then, must be whether the Penta- 
teuch ordains or even permits the reception of proselytes from the 
midst of the non-Israelites. We know that the Tborah permits to 
receive proselytes from among the Gentiles. 

1. Deuteronomy xxiii. 4, it is ordained "An Ammonite or Moab- 
ite shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord ; even to their 
tenth generation shall they not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord forever." The Ammonitea and Moahites, the descendants of 
Lot and his daughters, according to Genesis xix,, were two petty 
nations southeast of Palestine. These only and no other uation- 
ality is "forever" debarred from entering the congregation of the 
Lord. This naturally involves the permission of the Thorah to re- 
ceive proselytes from the midst of other nationalities. The rabbinical 
expounders understand this prohibition to refer only to the males 
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of AmmoD and Moab and not also to the females, on account of the 
fact in the book of Ruth that the royal family of David descended 
from a Moablcish woman; and refer the prohibition to inter- 
marriage ooly, an Ammonite and Moabite shall not be permitted to 
marry a daughter of Israel. (See Raghi, Ramban and Targum Yeru- 
shalmi in loco cit.] The law, however, was understood in the 
Talmud {Btrachoth 28'i *J1Dj; 13 rmrp) to the effect that no male 
proselytes from Ammon and Moab ehall be received in Israel. 
Therefore it proves that the Thorah permits to receive proeelytes 
from every nationality, race and tribe except those specified, and is 
neither racial nor tribal in its provisions. 

2. Numbers XV. 16: "The congregation (as a religious body) 
hath one (and the same) statute for you and the Qair (ij) that 
dwelleth (permanently) with you; it ia an ordinance forever in 
your generations ; as ye are, so shall be the Onir before the Lord." 
The word Qair occurs fifty odd times in the law of Moses, and 
always sij^ifies the non-Israelite who associated himself perman- 
ently with the Israelites. The Law guarantees to him all rights 
and privileges of the native Israelite (mTKn). He ia included in 
the general law of humanity, "Love thy neighbor as thyself" 
(Leviticus xix. 19), as is specifically stated in verses 33 and 34: 
"And if a Onir sojoumeth with thee in your land, ye shall not vex 
him. The Qair that dwelleth with you shall be with you as one 
bom among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself," etc. This is 
repeated emphatically in Deuteronomy x. 19 ; preceded by the 
statement that God loves the Qair, it is enjoined "And ye shall love 
the Qair." 

Although this covers the whole ground of man's natural rights, 
claims and privileges, yet the Law specifies in numerous instances 
what should be done for the Qair, or aUo what he should do to 
exercise these rights and privileges. Thus, in all ordinances con- 
cerning alma to the poor, benefaction anfl assistance to the needy, 
recognition and protection by the administrators of the law, taking 
part in the ritual sacrifices of thanksgiving, rejoicing or atonement, 
and all services of the priesthood to the people, the Gair is men- 
tioned especially to equal rights and claims wtth the native 
Israelite. This entire negation of all racial, tribal or other limita- 
tions of human rights is extended to, or rather outdone, in the case 
of the fugitive slave : " Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which ia escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which he shall choose in 
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one of thy gates, where it Uketh him best ; thou shall not oppress 
him." (Deut. xxiii. 16, 17.) 

To the best of our knowledge there never exiated and there does 
not now exist any code of laws in any country with such proviaions 
to protect, naturatiie and assimilate the alien, the foreigner, the 
stranger, the Oair with the dominant nation, which so carefully 
enjoina respect for the dicta of humanity and justice. It seems, 
therefore, that the Thorah invites non-Israelites to come and asso- 
ciate themaelvee with Israel. It holds out inducements to the 
alien, not of the seed of Abraham, which at that time no people at 
all offered to one not of their kin, and even now the moat enlight- 
ened nations offer with considerable limitations. There can be no 
doubt that the Pentateuch permits the reception of proselytes from 
all races and classes of men. That the prophets after Moses cher- 
ished this idea and predicted its uoivereal aucceas and realization, 
is evident from passages of the prophetical and paalmodic ecrip- 
tures. We only need to read, in order to be convinced thereof, 
Isaiah ii. 1-4; Ivi. 6, 7; Micah iv. 1-6; Zachariah xiv. 9, 17-21. 
Still, with all that, there is no commandment in the Law and no 
suggestion in the prophets to enjoin upon any man the duty to go 
forth and to make proselytes among the gentiles. The fundamental 
literature of Judaism only permits and favors the reception of 
proselytes, but ordains nowhere that this should be done by any 
person. 



t NO INlnATORy OBSERVANCE AT ALL 
FOR THE PROSELYTB- 

If one takes into consideration the particular care which the 
Pentateuch bestows upon all particulars of man's private and public 
life and his manifold relations to G<td and man, providing general 
and special laws, ordinances and statutes fot' almost every doing of 
man. If in connection herewith we furthermore take into consid- 
eration that the same Thor^ h legislates as carefully and humanely 
for the protection, benefit and well being of the foreigner, stranger, 
alien of any kind, and evider tly holds out most liberal inducements 
to the Oair to come and affiliate himself with the congregation of 
Israel, hence the coming in of such Oairim was certainly sanctioned 
and expected by the law-givers. In consideration of all this, it 
must appear strange that the same Thorah prescribes no initiatory 
observance at all for the incoming proselyte, no law, no ordinance, 
no provision whatever aa to what the proselyte must do or what 
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must be doDe with or for him to make of the pagan a member of 
the congregation of Israel. The argument « HUntio, baaing on the 
abBolnt« Bilence of the Thorah on this point, would induce the 
common-peDse reasoner to the coQclusion that the author of the 
Thorah wanted no initiatory observances imposed on the Gair; the 
declaration of an honest man that he is a monotheiat in good faith 
and in perfect harmony with Israel's doctrine and canon, should be 
all sufficient. So, indeed, Jomtof Lipman Muehlhauser in his 
Sepker Nitznchon to Genesi.i; xvii. 10 (Hackspan edition) expresses 
bimaeU. '3T 3^3 K^K nS'ns n'l^n HJllbKn p» " Faith in Judaism de- 
pends not on circumcision ; it depends on the heart." In the same 
sense the great Rabbi Eliah Mizrachi in his Sephtr Mayim Amyikim 
(Response No. 27) expresses himself in regard to the acceptance of 
a proselyte, i^ija j*'T n>3 ^JB3 min n'?3p3 K'3D KHniKim "According 
to the Thorah, the acceptance of the Thorah before a college of 
three is all-sufficient " Stilt clearer, and to the same effect, Rabbi 
Jehudah Aryeh di Modena in his book, BechiTiath Hakkabbatah, 
expresses his opinion like Eliah Mizrachi. 

But we do not propose to depend on any argument e gi'^niio. We 
only wish to establish the fact that the Thorah prescribes no law, 
ordinance, statute, or any provision in any other form, for the 
modus of accepting a proselyte into the congregation of Israel, 
from which it follows that none of those rites are law of Moses 
((Wnimn), hence could be but rabbinical law (p3*no) ; and in this 
point we have in our favor the whole rabbinical literature, as we 
shall see instantly. 

We open the Rabbinical Code by Moses Maimonides and read in 
nUeh. Melachim x. 7 r 

Dm 'y\ "TnnK ijnn nr» ^DK3ff 13^3 ijnTi cm3K i3 rrnax: nVon 
nVoa p3''inDn 

"Circumcision was commanded to Abraham and his seed only, 
as said Genesis xvii.," Thou and thy seed after thee, • • • and 
they are obligated to circumcision." This decision of Maimonides 
(See Keaef Mishnah) is based upon the Talmud, Sanbedrin 59, to 
which we wilt refer below. The same is the case with a former par- 
agraph of Maimonides (Ibid. viii. 10) : 

n^ ntniD noKJC bvrivh Hh« mxDm minn n« V>mn «V u'sn rrero 
nn tibv 'o ^3k 133 033 -idkjip moiKn iMtro i"'ann^ nmn S31 3djp 
rrotoi min bzph iniK i^cis \<» 
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" MoBes bequeathed the Thorah and the Commandments to Israel 
only, as said (Deutr.xxx. 4J. 'an inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacoh,' and any one of the Gentiles who of his free will wifihes to 
embrace it, as said (Numb, xv, 16), ' Like you istheGaiV'/ hut none 
shall be coerced against bis will to embrace the Thorah and the 
Commandments." 

Herewith the principle in regard to the Abrabamitic rite is laid 
down once for all ; circumcision is ordained in the Thorah for the 
children of Abraham only. Every father in Israel (not also the 
mother) has the duty to circumcise, or have circumcised, bis son 
on the eighth day after his birth. If the father failed to perform 
this duty — the rabbis add — it devolves on the uncircumciaed son 
every day of his life to fulfill the commandment; if he also fails, 
the Beth Din may enforce it. Whoever is not of the seed of Abra- 
ham certainly is not charged with this duty, and the Qair is one 
not of the seed of Abraham, one who attaches himself to the con- 
gregation of Israel as a monotheist, in perfect harmony with Israel's 
doctrine and canon. Hence (sn'mttlD) he is a Gati-(8ee also Ex- 
odus xii. 48), without submitting to the Abrabamitic rite, or even to 
Korbnn and Tebilah. 

It is legitimate to infer from the various statements of the Thorah 
concerning the equality of the Oair and the native Israelite that he 
— whenever he has become a Oair — is identified with the seed of 
Abraham. Therefore it is established custom to call I he Gair in all 
sacerdotal matters TI'J) li'SK nrn2K J3 " son of our father Abra- 
ham." This is stated expressly and explicitly by Moses Maimonides 
in his epistle to the learned and very distinguished proselyte, Oba- 
diah, of Palestine, who asked him whether be, the Gair, should say 
in his prayers, imiSK 'n^Kl 13'n^K (D'3'm m21»ri JTUK Prague, 
Gersoni edition, 1726, p. 58ft*), viz., that all persons to the very end 

nnn d''3i D-i2 D'jsm nmisy -ism rpa oyai n'apn hv mrr*! no»n 
103 'n -pi -\^nw'7 r-.nK in'-a -Jai -i^m msi mim dto^i nrDtcn *Br 
notn Tnn« in-'S nsi V33 nw mr itPK ]yDb vnyv 's mvu airoD 
bv iDff irf^nn bit 'nnn bs r|iD tj7 n^jnjtp 'o 72 "^Tsb i3i 'n yn 
on in'3 '321 n'j? ij-'sm omnN ^c m'o'jn mina aina sintp ids nrpn 
13 mo^ai rsa nn •<v:n I'mnff Dtra zmab nniK -i»»nn Kim d^3 
KX03 . v^n« ws riKi ya nx ms» iri«"ix3 -i"3nn^ oT^nyn ^3 i*inn 
oni TTO^n^ DK1 T-s-na "i3^inn "nff3n ijnt^ 3« xin ny i3''3M 
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of all generations, who profess monotheism as it is written in the 
Thorah are of the disciples of our father Abraham, they and all 
their deacendanta. • • * This shows that Abraham, our father, 
is the father of his faithful descendants that walk in his ways, and 
the father of his disciples, and these are all the proselytes. 

AH this, however, does not say that the Oair should be circum- 
ciBed ; it merely says that he, after he has become a Oair, has also 
become an Abrahamite ; consequently has the same duty to have his 
sons circnmcised as the Abrahamite must do 133 riM ^IdS DIM 2^*n 



: THE ESTABLISHED MOSAIC COMMANDMENTS. 

The same is evident also ft'om all rabbinical authorities specifying 
the six hundred and thirteen (or eleven) commandments of the 
Mosaic law. None of them, neither the followers of ffalachoth 
&Mdoloth, like Sepher Mittvolh Oadol and Sepher Mitzvoth Katon, 
who count some rabbinical laws* among the six hundred and thir- 
teen; nor the followers of Moses Maimonides, like Naehmanides 
(with some amendments mjOTl), Aaron Halevy in his Sepher Hack- 
inwh, all of them down to Moses Galanli'a rnXDH n^K (Amsterdam, 
1713) and Israel Landau's Sinie'*^ pin (Prague, 1798), who count 
among the six hundred and thirteen only those expressly stated in 
the Pentateuch, and call all laws contained in the Mishnah and 
Talmud rabbinical, as stated in his Sepher //amitzvoth (2 Kelal) 
and twice in his responses* — none of them count among the 
Mosaic commandments any of the initiatory observances for the 
proselyte as being ordained in the Thorah. The former class of 
authors, indeed, contain among the commandatory laws, 
■n^'JTlitff D^Jn ^IdS p n'a hy mxa to which is added in Sepher 
Charedim miO WJ? " not of the six hundred and thirteen " (vii. 
p. 296 in the Venice, 1601, edition). In Hirsch Jost's Kizzur S. Ch . 
ie added btnu^ pK3. (Edition Fuerth, 1849, p. 42.) 

This tells plainly enough that these initiatory observances are 
rabbinical ordinances, and according to this it becomes the duty of 
ihe Beth Din " in Palestine," and not outside thereof — having no 
jurisdiction — to have the Gatr circumcised ; but the Oair himself, 
also according to those rigid rabbinists, has not the duty to be cir- 
cumcised. All this, we feel convinced, proves beyond doubt that 
the Tliora ordains no initiatory observances for the Oair, and so 
from this standpoint of canon law the cause before us would be 

i, p. 24ft ; alBO im IKE 
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decided. But one of the papers before us (Dr. 8chwaVB),discuBBing 
the matter in an extra judicial method, is intended to controvert 
thia our argument, and must therefore be taken into consideration. 
Our position opposite that of Dr. Schwab is simply this : 

These initiatory observances for the Oair, in order to be obligatory, 
must be canon law, and this is with us statutory, the existence or non- 
existence of any particular statute must be proved by documentary 
evidence, and by no other logical or historical argument. Our 
canon law, according to all rabbinical authorities, consists of the 
sis hundred and thirteen Mosaic commandmenta. All kinds of 
proofs attempted to show that such law or custom existed at some 
time and place amount to a mere probability, and not to a certainty, 
of the existence or non-existence of such statute; hence it is not 
canon law. Therefore the authorities mentioned above accept no 
rabbinical enactment, deduction or induction from the Thorah as 
canon law. It is the method of Dr. Schwab's argument in this 
connection which makes his conclusions illegitimate. We moat 
analyze some of his positions to establish onr own. 

Dr. Isaac Schwab (Year Book 1891-92, p. 69) states at the outeet 
" it can not be questioned that since immemorial antiquity the in- 
itiatory rite (of circumcision) was insisted on in Israel as an indla- 
pensible requisite for the complete admission to their community 
of Gentile aspirants." • • • "And it may be safely asserted, 
too, that from the early period of Jacob's sons to the latter of 
Israel's Second Commonwealth, no Israelitish authority has ever 
relaxed that stern demand. The insistence of the Abrahamitic rite 
for the formal entrance into the congregation of Israel — Kahal — 
was the rule laid down immovably and observed coDScientiously 
throughout all ages by our ancestors of the East, who adhered 
faithfully to the belief and worship of God " (p. 70). 

The position of our learned colleague is definite, clear and 
apodictic. No commentary is necessary. However, he maintains 
in advance that he forms his conclusions "with the aid of historical 
data" (p. 69), and thia is exactly the point which makes his posi- 
tion untenable. For if he did succeed in producing such data, 
demonstrating the assumption advanced — which he actually did 
not as we shall instantly see — it could but prove that at a certain 
time, in a certain place and under such and such circumstances, 
there was insisted upon submission to the Abrahamitic rit« by the 
Gentile aspirant to enter the congregation of Israel. No amount of 
such data could establish the fact that the Tborah, Moses or the 
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prophets, at anj time or anywhere ordained, commaDded, enaotad 
or in any other maaner impoeed on Israel such and such initiatory 
observances for the Gentile convert. As long as this fact is not 
established those observances can not be accepted as Biblical 
ordinances, as commanded in the Law (ifn^Ttno) ; hence they are 
not necessarily integral portions of Judaism. The question is not, 
what certain persons at certain times have done — they may have 
acted on their own responsibility, guided by their own convictions or 
opinions — the question is, what are we, as Israelites, commanded to 
do, what is canon and what is not so. 

Let ns see how the rabbis of the Talmud reason on this proposi- 
tion. 

1. In the Qemarah and Kelalei Haggemarah it is laid down as an 
established rule p'B^' kS vhxi '131D min "nDT '" The words of the 
Law (in Pentateuch) must not be construed by the words of tradi- 
tion.' The term Kabhal/ih in this connection includes all post- 
Mosaic scriptures as well as all narrative portions in the Mosaic 
books. No law can be baaed on or derived from any narrative and 
dignified as a law of the Thorah (Kn^llMTD), which specifically 
ordains, "Ye shall not add," etc., to the Mosaic laws. This rule is 
certainly a wise one. If it be considered legitimate to derive from 
narratives, " historical data," any canon law, commandment, ordi- 
nance or statute, these would become as boundless as all products 
of phantasy. One would derive from the story of Adam and Eve's 
sin and punishment that every sinner must be expelled from house 
and home, even if it was a paradise. Another would deduct from 
the story of Noah and his son Ham's misdeed, that in similar cases 
not only the son but also the grandson must be punished and 
cursed. Again, another might derive quite a number of ugly laws 
and ordinances from narratives in Numbers xxxi. Joshua vii., 
Judges xi. or xix,, 1 Samuel v. and vi., 2 Samuel xxi., 1 Kings ii., 
and many more " historical data." The fact is, no historical data 
can be turned into Mosaic law. But the question before us is 
whether the initiatory observances for the proselyte are or are not 
ordained in the Thorah. 

2. If Dr. Schwab holds, as one might understand by inference, 
whatever follows with logical necessity from historical data or the 
words of prophets recorded in Holy Writ must have the same 
canonic force as the commandment of the Thorah; it is anyhow 
ttnr^ltn pjJS similar to Mosaic law, concerning which it is main- 
teined in the Talmud min "nSTO VII* mBID *ian r^'an "The 
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word^ of the scribes are more precioos th&n the words of the 
Tborab ; " we can disabuse his mind by first class authority,* enpe- 
ciatlf by the rule laid down by Moses Uairoonides. He advances 
in his Sepher Hammitzvoth fourteen rules, by which to ascertaia 
what is intended in the Pentateuch as canonical law. The second 
of these rules r«ads literally, not to count among the 613 Mosaic 
laws any derived from the Thor&h by means of the thirteen herma- 
nentic rules on which the rabbinical law is based. He explains this 
rule more at length in an epistle addressed to Rabbi Pinchas beii 
Ideshallam. He eays there that no law or ordinance in Mistum, 
Beritha or Talmud, not even the so-called Hatacha l' MotKeh 
Miui-aai, none at all not explicitly stated in the Pentateuch, can bf 
called min pi "canonical law"; it is all O^IBID ^131 ■rabbinical 
law," unless, as is the case in three or four instances only, it is ei- 
presely stated in the Talmud that this law is canonical and not 
rabbinical (see Iggertlh Thtshtibotk by M. Maimonides, Prague, 1726, 
Gersoni edition, page 24b). It is evident, therefore, that all and 
also the most convincing specutaLion on historical data or an ex- 
pressed law can not produce for us a canonical law ; hence the in- 
itiatory observances for the proselyte can not possibly be canonical 

(Knm(nc). 

But our learned essayist fails to produce historical data to sup- 
port his position. He begins with pointing to Genesis xxxiv., the 
story of Sichem and his people, massacred by Simeon and Levy, 
after they had submitted to circumcision as the condition of entire 
parity. This piece of vile strategy, which Jacob upon his death 
bed yet denounced (Genesis xHx. 5,7), could hardly be accepted 
as a testimony for anything of a religious and moral character. If 
Simeon and Levy treacherously said so to the Sichemites, it does 
not prove that it was so. 

However, we need not argue from this standpoint to invalidate 
the demonstrative force of the historical data cited, including also 
Exodus iv. 24. In the Oemarah a.id KelaUi Haggemarah also thiH 
established rule is laid down 'H'O DTip ^TQiV mpOO rrtn ptTSD pK 
" No proof (for a law) can be brought from scripture written prior 
to the Sinaic revelation. "f 

•For instance Tin ]Ti pOilP pK ; or in Siphri. ShopUim IM rvns DTT pK 
0"1E1D -131 Sr. 

tSee also Totefoth in Motd Katon '20a rta, and Yemsbalmi ibid. Ill, 5. 

rr-am mm vns"^ cnp i3"> "i"i:Hi ; ibid in Peah ii. p-raiS ptcr j-tto Sn 

!WS1X\ ]n ; see also Sepher KerUoih iv. 14. 
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This story is reported to have transpired prior to the Siiisic reve- 
lation. It is evident, if it had any demonstrative power, which 
prima vietn it has not, it could prove nothing in matters of canon 
law ; and the matter before us is one of canon law. We are obliged 
to abide by this rule, or eUe we could prove from Abraham and 
Sarah that it is lawful to take in marriage his half sister (Greneais 
XX. 12} ; or from the case of Jacob that one may take in marriage 
simultaneously two sisters ; or, as from the story of Jehudah and 
Thamar (Genesis xxzviii.) many other things which the law of 
Moses prohibits. 

Dr. Schwab then states : "As far as we can judge from extant 
history there never was before the apostle of the Gentiles, Paul, b 
Jewish authority that doubted the indispensable obligation of the 
initiatory rite upon any convert from paganism, who wished to be- 
come totally assimilated to the Israelites as to all communal and 
spiritual claims." This e sile-nlio argument might have some value 
if it would not stand opposite the stubborn fact that besides Ex- 
odus xii. 48 and Joshua v. down to Hyrcan (end of second century 
B. C.) not a word of law, history or otherwise, exists in all Jewish 
literature regarding the initiatory rites of a pagan or any other man 
to embrace Judaism. It is, therefore, just as proper and legitimate 
to conclude from their complete silence on this point down to two 
centuries before the fall of Jerusalem, that no such or other 
initiatory rites were established or existed at all^we will attempt 
further on to prove that nothing was fixed in this matter even after 
the fall of Jerusalem — anyhow this argument e siUntio is as forcible 
as Dr. Schwab's. 

Paul's work done among the Gentiles does not concern us here, 
especially not in regard to the Abrahamitic rite, aa he, in the earlier 
days of his ministry, denounced the entire law and circumcision 
fiercely, and later on he praised both, and not only ordained the 
enforcement of the law in a case of adultery, but always argued 
from it, especially in the case of his and his assistant's wages. We 
only take exception to the conclusion that circumcision of prose- 
lytes must have been the common practice among Israelites, because 
the apostles insisted upon it and Paul opposed it. This rather ap- 
pears to prove that there was nothing Bxed or established in Paul's 
time about the initiatory rites of proselytes. And the general differ- 
ence of opinion in the matter existed also in the apostolic church. 
Paul was a stem Pharisee and remained steadfastly upon this plat- 
Jim, to which he added but one plank, yiz., the Messiah has come, 
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the last judgment ia on hand; coDsequently, the laws and com- 
mandmente are no longer obligatory, just as the Pharisees main- 
taioed to be the caae K13^ TnjT^. 

The next passage to which Dr. Schwab and all others point is Ex- 
odus xii. 4S, e. &., where all of them suppose to find an express pro- 
hibition for the Oair to eat of the Paschal lamb until circumcised. 
In the papers before us different arguments pro and con are based 
upon this Pentateuchal ordinance which, strange to say, according 
to rabbinical interpretation, might be understood to the contrary, 
viz., that one is a Gair without being circumcised. We point to 
Mechilla to Exodus xii., Talmud Peaachim 28, Targumim Onkeloa 
and Yerushalmi, Ranhi and RaTnban in the same place. According 
to these expounders of the Law isj p ^3, in verse 43, signifies that 
no Hebrew renegade should be permitted to eat of the Paschal 
lamb ; VlJ? ^31 i" verse 49, that no uncircumcised Hebrew should be 
permitted to eat of it. So the two Miizvoth are invariablj' stated in 
'3'^Tn- The exclusion in both cases refers to the sons of Abraham 
only, to those who are commanded in Genesis xvii. 9-14, to be cir- 
cumcised. The rabbis were evidently led to this interpretation of 
Ben Nechar and Wechol Arel by the fact that Milatk Ouerim u 
ordained nowhere in the Thorah ; and by the other fact that in 
Deuteronomy xvi. 1-8, the whole ordinance of the Passover ia 
repeated with several additions, without any reference to circum- 
cision, so that the passage in Exodus may be understood to refer 
only to Pesack Mizrayim. The passage in Exodus referring literally 
to the original commandment in Genesis tetls us in verse 44 that 
this ia not a racial or tribal commandment, for the slave boughl 
for money if circumcised, and thus belonging to the household of 
the Hebrew as a member thereof, may eat of the Paschal sacrifice. 
In verse 45 we are informed that the Thoahab and the Sackir, the 
transient alien (or according to Ibn Ezra, also the transient 
Israelite) persons belonging to no Hebrew family (see xii. 3) shall 
not be permitted to eat of this sacrifice. Verse 47 expresses the 
commandment that all the congregation of Israel, or all who be- 
long to the congregation, " shall make it," viz., have the duty to 
make the Paschal sacrifice, while the Ebed, TKoshab and Sachir are 
not commanded to do so. And now in verse 48 we come to the 
" Qair, who dwells with thee permanently." He is no Ebed, no 
Tfwihab and no Saehiry he ia evidently a real Gat?-, who has the 
duty to make the same sacrifice (compare iffjr and wy^), but h« ia 
not circumcised ; hence a man is a Qair, even if he is not circsm- 
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cised. He ie not forbidden to eat of this sacrifice ae are Ebed, Saehir 
and Thoshab. It is not said of him 13 hSif Ith " he should not eat 
of it."* As a Gair he has the duty not only to make thia Paaohal 
sacrifice, but also to have his children, servants, etc., circumcised, 
aa commanded in Oenesis xvit. If he wants to perform this Paschal 
duty like the native Israelite, he must do it in his family and house- 
hold (Exodus xii. 3, 4). By being himself a Qair he has not 
established a family and household in Israel, as long as he has not 
performed his first paternal duty as an Israelite, viz., to circumcise 
his sons. Therefore, verse 48 says ; " And if a Gair dwelleth with 
thee, and he wisheth to make the Passover (like other Israelites), 
let all his males be circumcised, and then let him come near to 
make it, and he will he like the native of the land, although the un- 
circumcised Israelite dare not eat of it (hiTW^ "i31 ''t&iy hs^ 
Targum Yerushalmi) ; because that Israelite is commanded and 
the Oair is not commanded in the Thorah to be circumcised ; but 
being a (fair he is subject to the same Thorah and enjoys the same 
rights and privileges as the native Israelite (verse 49). Anyhow, no 
unprejudiced reader of the Pentateuchal passage can get over the 
plain statement, that one is a genuine Gair before he is circumcised . 

Dr. Schwab argues furthermore, (Year Book, p. 71), "The Btate- 
irent repeated several times in the Mosaic code, that one law should 
govern the native and the stranger (Gair), can literally mean noth- 
ing else than that a foreigner, settled in a Jewish land, should be 
bound to live up in all respects to the same laws as the Israelites 
have to observe." The two other points which Dr. 8. makes on (he 
same page have been controverted above. 

The repetition of the same provision with certain special laws, we 
think, rather proves on the hermeneutic rule of D^K2n Q'3V13 ^iV 
*TnK3 that this provision applies to these particular laws only, and 
could not be extended to any other law. If the Thorah had intended 
to ordain that the Oair must observe all laws like the native 
Israelite, it would have ordained so once for all, and repeated the 
same only where some new point in this connection was to be sug- 
gested. As the matter stands now, we can only apply it to the 
particular cases mentioned in the respective law or laws. Besides, 
it is evident from the Thorah that the Gair was not expected to per- 
form all ceremonial laws like the native Israelite. He was not for- 

TtMC piV ,*1 (In Yalkut it is Rabbi Akiba) ?lDlt5n TlSSPB D"*I3T chra pit" 
iTOU MtelHUa in Uko eit. 
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bidden to eat Nebdak (Deut. nv. 21) or Quid Saaniuuh^h (Genesis 
¥zzii. 33) ; therefore it is stated especially in regard to eating blood, 
that the Oair also shall abstain from blood. If all dietary laws had 
been inteoded for the Oair, thle particular provision concerning the 
eating of blood would be entirely superfluous. The Gair is exempted 
from dwelling in booths during the feast of labernacles. The Thorah 
ordains mSDS ZVT' htX^in mwri ^3 (Leviticus xxiii. 43). This 
however, mjgbt lead one to premise that he is exempted also from 
rejoicing on the festivals, therefore, it is mentioned explicitly ( Deat 
IV.) that this is not the caae. It is eviden* from those very pro- 
visions that the Oair was expected to observe all the moral laws 
like the native Israelite, also all the laws concerning the altar and 
the sanctuary, also Sabbath and Day of Atonement, together with 
all the national holy days ; and in all other respects the Thorah 
commands the Israelite only what he should do for the Gair, what 
privileges are especially granted and what protection the nation or 
congregation owes to him ; all of which is plainly contained in the 
main law, " Ye shall love the Oair," and " Thou shalt love him like 
thyself." It is correct, therefore, what is stated in UeehUla and 

Siphri, minjff msD hzs mwh -ijn r» mpm airon K3 " Scripture 

declares the equality of the Oair with the native Israelite in all com- 
mandments of the Thorah," we must only understand the mWTl 
as its actual signification is ^l3t^ and not ruin^ viz, : the Oair en- 
joys all rights, privileges and promises of the Thorah without being 
expected to submit to all ceremonial laws and ordinances as the 
native Israelite should.* 

Aside of all this argument and independent thereof, Dr. Schwab's 
premises bear no relation to the case before us. He discusses the 
duties of the Oair after he has entered upon that slate of obliga- 
tion ; after he is a Gair ha must do so and so. Nobody doubts that 
with the new faith he embraces, he accepts also new duties. The 
question before ua, however, is of an entirely different nature. 
We ask, what must a person do, or be done for him, to make him a 
Oair J Must he pass through certain observances or initiatory rites, 
and is circumcision one of them? It is only after this question is 
solved that the other comes up : what must the Gair do as a mem- 
ber of the congregation whose faith ho embraced? Our main ques- 
tion is decided, that according to the Thorah, also as the Rabbis of 
the Talmud and the compilers of the 613 Pentateuchal command- 



* See bIbo tbn Gsra to LevltionB, xlx. 1. 
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mentfi underBtand it, no initiatory htee st all are preecribed ; hence 
the deciaioD of Rabbi Eliah Mizrachi. 

(Year Book, p. 67): HJl 'Ta *3Da min n^3p3 N'M KiTHlKIDl 
" According to the Thorah, the main declaration before a college of 
three to accept the Thorah aa the canon, suffices for the proselyte 
(to receive him into the congregation of Israel) also, without cir- 
cnmcision and without the ritual bath."* 

It must be admitted (3^&l ]KD KS'*'?) that the initiatory rites in 
question are no canon law, are ordained nowhere in Holy Writ, are 
not KTinKOa. This, as far as the legality of setting aside these 
rites, ntSTin biV\ 3ff3, is herewith decided for this body, whose declared 
standpoint is the historical and not the one-sided rabbinical legalism, 
especially in the case of nvyn ^K1 3ff, when also the rabbinical 
casuists admit 

nipyn ^«i atra rninn ;n nai iipjj^ pi n^a ra na ir 

IT CAN NOT PROPERLY BE CALLED RABBINICAL LAW. 

Still there are among the papers referred to us two, one by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Mielziner and the other by Rabbi Dr. Schwab, from which it 
appears, although not stated expressly, that these initiatory rites are 
rabbinical law f]33-rto) ; on the strength of which the Amoraim 
adopting in the Talmud (Sabbath 1876) a passage from Totephta 
demanding of the G lir the Berachah 

D^3 n^'o hy lyin vmxoa Minp it^K nh^yn -\hQ ij'-nSn '>•' nriK Tna 

not because it was presumed that God commanded it, but on th^ 
lIDn kVi Mtb, the Amoraim fixed this formula of benediction. So 
they did with other (paiT mXD) rabbinical laws, like .WT nV'BJ 

Di''n B-iTp ,a^i^ nS-Bi ,iBitr hyp yiavh ,hhT:n nw NnpS -n^'jo tmob 

naisn *13 p'^nn'j MV 'O'^a neither of which is commanded in tne 
Thorah. This Berachah was not finally accepted in the code before 
Isaac Alfasi in the twelfth Christian century, because it is evidently 
a fallacy, aa God nowhere commanded the Qair to be circumcised, 
and those Amoraim would not permit the Israelite who performs 
the rite to say this Berachah. He is only wanted to say IJljnp ^^S'K 
n^On b^} iy\Ti VniXoa. it is evident, therefore, that those Amoraim, 
like the Tosephta, held that Qi^i nVo is a rabbinical law like n^O 
□■nas. 

The question concerning IIDn M*?! IM^ baa not been referred 
to this committee, consequently we can not discuss it. In this 
particular case, however, the Talmud Yeruahalmi has already de- 
cided (Peaft2Perek) 
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These Berachoth being takeu frum the Totephla. it does nut make 
them rabbinical law. 



WHAT l!i RABBINKA 



I-AW ? 



What is rabbinical law, according to rabbinical jurisprudence? 
The usual reply to this query is, it is law not state<I expressly in 
Holy Writ, and ordained in the so-called oral law, "D hyyo miTl. 
Here the question arises, where is the origin and authority for this 
law, or these laws? The answer is this; 

1. In ThekanotK and Gueztrolh ordinances, commendatory or 
prohibitory, ordained by any lawful Sanhedrin or any other author- 
itative body, or any teacher high in authority, like Ezra and suc- 
cessors, and in this latter case it is most always added in iT31 
"and hi? court," telling indirectly that no one person was vested 
with the authority to enact or ordain such law. In the case before 
us this kind of oral law is entirely excluded. For in all collections 
before us, down to the works of Zachary Frankel, Jacob Bmell, 
Isaac Hirsch Weiss and all the others that wrote on the subject, 
there is no record that at any time a Thekanah or Oezerah was 
ordained concerning the initiatory rites of proselytes. 

2. Haiaehah Vmotheh Hitnnai, a law or rule supposed to hare 
licen given orally to Moses from Sinai, or rather a custom, the origin 
i)f which is unknown and is not premised in the Thorah. From 
Maimonides down to the author of Shenai Lucholh Hahbtrilh, down 
to the Yalkut Shimoni and to Dr. Herzfeld, all authoritiea that have 
written on this point, there is no mention of such a Haiaehah con- 
cerning these initiatory rites. 

3. The Kabbalah, "the tradition " in general without any qualiG- 
ciition ^3pj K'«n nbsp CK ; and 

4. Laws based on the Thorah by means of the hermeneutic rules 
nma '3"*, the number thirteen of which was fixed by Rabbi Ishmael, 
to which was added ^1311 mjPO. 

If there is anywhere in the Talmud such a Kabbalah or such 
a derasha as named in this 3 and 4, it has not been pointed out 
to us in the papers before us, and we, with all our induetrious 
research, found none referring to the origin of these initiatory rites. 
It is therefore no matter of surprise to us (supposed exceptions 
to be noticed below.) 

5. That Rabbi Jehudab Hacnasei in bis entire Misbnah laid down 
no rule, ordinance or direction concerning the initiatory rites of the 
proselyte ; but it must be a matter of surprise to those who consider 
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those rites rabbimcal law. Once in Treatise Kerilhoth, 2 Perek, 1, 
^fisliDah, there is inserted contrary to Rabbi Jehudah's njffO DOD 
evidently an interpolation — a dictum of Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob 
cm Vhy pH^U ny mes -iDinn 13. " The Gair is not fuJly atoned (to 
eat of the sacriiicea) till the blood (of his sacrifice) is sprinkled 
upon the altar for him or in his name." It is from this passage of 
doubtful authenticity that the Talmud learns that the Gair must 
make a sacrifice as an initiatory rit«; and this was certainly not 
the opinion of the author of the Mishnah ; if it had been, be must 
at least have given a name to the Goir'a sacrifice to be Olah, Chatolh, 
Atham, which he does nowhere, not even in Etehu Mekoman {Se- 
baehim, 5 Perek). 

The passage in Keritholh 9a proves that Rabbi Jehudah Hannaesi 
did not consider the initiatory rites rabbinical law. It says there 
OS a Ber^flha K^K niS^ 10:3: Hh nD''ma» n2 nSTliaKD C3D -.D1K ^ai 

n^aoi n^iD3 nhn n*-i2^ idjs* «h on rjH d'-di nwnm n^atai nVioa 

This was certainly not intended to be halachah rabbinical law, or 
else the rabbi must have stated it in the Mishnah. Besides this, 
the derathah is not one of halarhah. It is evidently a reminiscence 
from the school chats on *iJ3 D33' It is based on no commandm' nt 
of the Thorah and no tradition ; it is a personal and unsupported 
opinion of the rabbi, which never was intended to be a law, and was 
therefore not placed in the Mishnah ; provided always Rabbi Jehu- 
dah is indeed the author of this passage, which at least is doubtful, 
aa the D*D1 nKYin is contrary to Rabbis Seiam Mishnah, and reads 
aa if it should be Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob instead of plain rabbi ; 
and the Talmud further on refers to him with id "itiK, which is not 
the usual way of referring to Rabbi Jehudah Hannassi. 

This silence ofthe Mishnah is tousaproofestJentiothat theauthor 
of the Mishnah did not consider those initiatory rites rabbinical law. 
If Professor Dr. Mielziner points to Beth Hillel's, or, according to 
aootherversion. Rabbi Akiba'siapn p BniBS nVlJin p BmBH, which 
occurs twice, in D'ff Pesachim ana in Edioth v. 2, without having be- 
come a law anywhere in regard to the purification of the G -ir. Dr. 
Mielziner does not state that it was Halachah or a moral opinion, or 
that the Mishnah takes any further notice of it. And we, with our 
limited knowledf^e of rabbinical jurisprudence, can not see how any 
rite could be called rabbinical law if it is not based upon any of 
the above four points, and has not the sanction of the author of the 
Mishnah. That the Beritha and the older Tanaim had knowledge 
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JoRx HTBCAa'a AHD BB Hw » wia'! asmooKa. 

Ftom the day of Joahua ( Jnatoa r.) to tha tima of John Hyican, 
U^ priart and priBee in J»dea (184-107 B. C.) no nconl wttaterer 
exialB of tha pcactice in a eca p t ia g proaelTtea. like Holj- Writ, and 
the ApoezTpha, ao all oUmt le e oa da extant from that loi^ period of 
Uatocj famish not the kaat iiitiiMalJiiii aa to the ezisteBce or 
natnn o( each initiatorr ritea. IfoaH, liiimwlf «e an told (DeBter- 
oooniT xxix.)— we refer to thia aa an oAeC to Bahlii's JfnJkak 
C3*r*CK3 C33— made the eorenaDt at the Plain of ICoab wi-h an 
ancircamciaMi geoeratioD (compi Joahoa t.), among wfaooi tbcte 
was alao the 'Tair (Deoteronomj, Terse 10), who waa certainly sot 
ctrcomiciaed. Thia covenant was made "that he majr lalsliliiili 
thee to-day for a people unto hiniael^ and he mxj be nnto thee a 
God, aa he haa said onto tbee (inehidiDg the AivJ mad he Iim 
sworn mito thy fathers '' (verse 12) ; after he had ttAd ** thia day 
God haa promised thee that thoa should be haa pecoHar nation, the 
highest of all nations, a holy people, etc" (Deoberonomy xxrl 
16-19), and repealed (Ibid. xxriL 1, 3), "this day art thoa become 
the people of the Lcml, thy God." It ts evidoit that accordiag to 
this part of history circnmciaion is not reqoimd of the Gair is 
order to enter the covenant of God ; and after this all hiatocy^ down 
to John Hrrcan is entirely sileiit on this topic. 

In bis reign, we are told in Joeephos, John Hyrcan vaaqaaAed 
the Idameans, and fisrced upon them the faith of Tndra and cnevai- 
cinon. The same waa done by his sDccesson to other r nmxaf iiril 
tribea. These facta, however, prove nothing in regard to praadytes; 
for all thoee conquered oadonalities or tribea were of tfae aeed of 
Abraham, on the one side of the coontry by lahmad and Wma, 
and on the other side by the eons of Eetorah, Abraham's aseaad 
wife ( Geneais xxviii. 1-6). Being of the seed of Abraham, they wov 
commanded to be circomcised. This is acknowledged in the 1 
Sanhedria S9b, in regard to the sons of Ketorah, bat not in leg 
to the sons of Ishmael and Esan, who, it is maintained tha^ « 



not included in the commaDdment giveu to Abraham and his seed 
after him. The paesage in Sanhedrin reada thus : 

iDBTi 'n*i3 n« nriKi KJom n-*^ -inin Kpi mn omaK'? K-.p-'yo n^o 
nnjio K^K . K^ KinnK ipjik J'k -;jnn nnK .Dnnn^ y.rm -[jjin nnK 
to K^i pnra jia^nS aw j? 'U ,jrit -^^ mp' pnra ^s ? i3"n^ "jsoc" '32 
*i iDKH u'-'H^ K^i miDp 'ja nnj?D k^k toyonK an n'^ cj'pnD jpn:^ 
mitap '33 nu"i^ ibh ^n^a nw Ka^an na 'dt- i Kon-'Ni j^as na 'dt 

This very piece of exegetic nicety in the Talmud, which was with- 
out any practical use in that time, is a fragment from the time of 
John Hyrcan, and tells oue of the objections of the Pharisees to 
John Hyrcan'fl arbitrary doings, who became in hia advanced years 
aSadducee; he decreed a circumcision of Edomites and Ishmael- 
ites, contrary to the will and traditions of the Pharipees. John 
Hyrcan had no right to expound the law or to enact one He pos- 
sesaed the executive power; the judiciary and legislative powers 
were in the hands of the Sanhedrin, and this body was Pharisean in 
hia time under Joshua ben Perachia and Nittai of Arbella. There- 
fore there ia no proof for the lawful existence of those initiatory 
ritea lo be derived from the doings of John Hyrcan and his suc- 
cessors ; they forced circumcision upon the seed of Abraham, and 
in regard to Ishmaelitea and Edomites contrary to the then exiating 
higheat authority of the law. 

But the latter was done by the mandate of the sovereign or the su- 
preme executive, which the Pharisees never acknowledged as a law. 
No decree of any king ever waa considered law in Israel. Herod and 
his family, however, were obliged to uphold that mandate of John 
HjTcan aa established law — to the best of our knowledge nobody 
else did — because first it had become tradition of the court, and 
secondly because the Judaic citizenship of Herod and hia family 
depended on the legality of John Hyrcan's decree concerning the 
Edomites. Therefore some of the Herodian princesses would not 
marry unci re umcised men. With them this was perhaps a condi- 
tion sine qua mm, but thia doea not say by any means that it was 
law or common custom in Israel. We are entitled to the opinion 
that it was not, because of the numerous cases of Roman Gairim 
mentioned in the Talmud ; the Yirai Adonoi mentioned in the later 
paalma that were neither Israelites, nor Levites, nor Aaronites, who 
feared the Lord — identical with the " devout Gentiles " of the New 
Testament; the Roman soldiers that embraced Judaism in Pales- 
tine -f in all the proselyte stories abounding in Talmud and Midrash 
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no initiatory rites are even hinted at. Why? We say because qodb 
were established. 

The story of King Izates plainly shows that there prevailed diSer- 
ont opinions in his time on this question, as one advised him to 
submit to the Abrahamitic rite and tbe other advised him not to 
do Bo, and both were laraelitea, believers in the law. Beside, with 
Izates it waa a personal question of conscience and not of formality> 
or law, to be acknowledged as a believer in Judaism by the congre- 
gation. The same is the case with Antoninus and Rabbi Jehudah 
Hannassi. "Some say Antoninus was and eome say he was not 
proselytized," viz., without circumcision. 

The same uncertainty is most strikingly illustrated in the Pelvgia 
between Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua : one maintains MMt 
alone and the other maintains Telnlah alone suffices to make one a 
Oair, and according to another version both agree on TebUah as the 
condition sine qua non. (See Year Book, Mielziner's quotation, p, 
97.) How could those two pillars of the traditional law dispute 
on what was then law and custom in Israel, and all that at a time, 
when the proselytes were so numerous in Israel that a prayer for 
them was included in the daily eighteen benedictions (ptsn "n'S ^j;i)? 
There waa nothing certain about the matter, a3 said, even when tbe 
Mishnah was written. The whole question, it appears, originated 
with John Hyrcan's conversion in Idumea. 

THE OBIOIN OF THE INITIATORY RITKS. 

It appears, therefore, that it was an ancient custom — by no 
means a law — that the proselyte offer up a sacrifice (Asham) in 
the temple at Jerusalem to atone for his past sins of idolatry, as a 
token of his repentance and a solemn declaration of his loyalty to 
Israel's monotheism and canon. This sacrifice might have been a 
pair of young pigeons, etc., or a little flour (Leviticus v. 14), which, 
it seems, could be made by proxy, or by another gift to the temple. 
Foreign proselytes, also from Rome, we know, sent gifts to the 
temple. This was by no means insisted upon in all cases, as Rabbi 
Eli^ Mizrachi and others maintain that according to the law of 
Moses a confession before a college of three suffices. 

With the sacrifice (Korban) there came naturally Tebilah, tbe 
ritual bath; as the unclean could not approach the altar, he had to 
cleanse his body first before he oflTered up his sacrifice. Another 
kind of ritual bath or baptism is unknown in the laws of Moses 
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and the rabbis, except naiSTl ^hy2 rh''2D, " the bath of the peoiteat 
sinner, and this, it appears, had its origin in the cleansing ordi- 
nances, for him who was to make a sin offerinK or a trespass offer- 
ing. When the sacrifice itself was abolished, the preparatory bath 
remained for the penitent, as was the practice among the Essenes, 
who made no sacrifices, but observed Bcrupulouely the Levitical 
cleansing prescriptions connected with it. 

After the destruction of the altar the question arose, what to subeti- 
tute for sacrifices to make atonement for man's sins. The enlightened 
rabbis of that age of distress and despair, to which Rah i Joshun 
hen Chananiah may be counted, taught the people as substitotee 
for the sacrifices, repentance of sin, prayer, alms-giving, acts of 
charity, the study of the law, conscientious righteousness, and 
similar practices of piety and humanity, which, they maintained, 
were more acceptable to God than all sacrifices. With them, the 
bath of repentance and the confession sufficed to accept the Gair 
into the fold of Judaism. The more rigorous rabbis of those days, 
however, were not satisfied with those mild substitutes for the sac- 
rifices, and resorted to the harsher means of asceticism and self- 
sacrifice. To them — and Rabbi Eliezer was one of them (*m01ff) 
— the mere hath of repentance did not suffire for the proselyte; 
they demanded a bodily sacrifice, and found this already in the 
opinion of the followers of the John Hyrcan decree; and so they 
demanded also Mtlah as a substitute for the proselyte's sacrifice. 
The custom, however, of demanding both Milah and Tebilah waa 
certainly not generally established till late in the Amoraim period, 
and never was a rabbinical law, as none could make one when the 
Sanhedrin and Tan'aim were no more. It was all a matter of cus- 
tom, established by the schools and scholastic wisdom, without 
any underlying Scripture or enactments of the Scribes, Tan'aim, or 
any other authoritative body. 

If anybody holds that we, in this nineteenth century, are hound 
to uphold, as a matter of religion, customs so and then originated, 
without any basis in the Thorah, or even in rabbinical law, he must 
be opposed to the abolition of those initiatory rites. Those, how- 
ever, who think that customs of that kind are not obligatory for us 
now, and consider it proper and advisable to dispense with them, 
have undoubtedly the right to say so and do so, if any authoritative 
body declares so, without endangering the union of Isrnfl and the 
unity of Judaism. 
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Your committee malDtaius to have etitabliBhed : 

1. That there are known ia history three ioitiati 
proselyte to Judaism, viz., the Sacrificial, the R 
CircumcisioD. 

2. Neither of these three initiatory rites for t 
ordaiDed or otherwise suggested in the Thorah, Prof 
uj(raphy. 

3 They appear not in history and literature pr 
quest of Idumea by John Hyrcan, who decreed circi 
Edomiles, contrary to law and custom. q^ <2 

4. From and after that time, initiatory rites for t ^ J J * 
came customary, but never became cauon law, not U- ^? 
law proper, and have therefore found no place in the SQ > 
were, generally, all three rites considered necessai ^tg 
proselyte ; therp existed a difference of opinion, i 

was necessary, down beyond the last of the Tanaim. 

5. After all legislative authority had been defunct, 

the Amoraim, without any lawful enactment, the two ritea — the sac- 
rifice having been abolished — were considered necessary to make a 
proselyte, but this never did and never could become canon law. It 
always remained custom (anio) without foundation in the Tborab, 
brought about as pJ03t? ^31. and the rabbinical rule concerning 
such custom is rv<nnh -irw yja "pS yiasv ^3^- What was pro- 
hibited (or ordained) by a vote (not by legislative authority) must 
be revoked by a vote, vix.. when the cause of its existence has 
ceased. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Central Conference of American Rabbis, aesem- 
bled this day in this city of New York, considers it lawful and 
proper for any ofGciating rabbi, assisted by no less than two asso- 
ciates, to accept into the sacred covenant of Israel and declare 
fully affiliated to the congregation TVFnp2Vf "13T ^3^ any honorable 
and intelligent person, who desires such afHIiatiou, without any in- 
itiatory rite, ceremony or observance whatever; provided, such per- 
son be sufficiently acquainted with the I'aith, doctrine and canon of 
Tarael ; that nothing derogatory to such person's moral and mental 
character is suspected; that it is his or her free will and choice to 
embrace the cause of Judaism ; and that he or she declare verballj' 
and in a document signed and sealed before such officiating rabbi 
and his aasooiatee his or her intention and firm resolve. 
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To worship the Oae, Sole and Eternal Ood, luid none besides 
him. 

2. To be coDBcieDtiously governed in bis or her doings and 
omissions in life by God's laws ordained for the child and image 
of the Maker and Father of all, the sanctified son or daughter of 
the divine covenant. 

3. To adhere in life and death, actively and faithfully, to the 
sacred cauae and mission of Israel, as marked out in Holy Writ. 
Be it furthermore 

Retolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to this 
conference formulaB of the two documents, vii., one to be signed by 
the proselyte and witnesses, to remain in the hands of the offici- 
ating rabbi, and another to be signed by the officiating rabbi and 
his associates, to be delivered to the proselyte. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to this honorable body by 
your committee. 

IsAAr M. Wise, Chairman. 

Note. — The two other members of the committee, viz., the Rev. Dr. 
Landsberg, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. Dr. Adolph Moses, of 
Louisville, Ky., being temporarily absent from the country, in full 
agreement oa this subject with the chairman, authorized him to 
write and report this document to the Central Conference. 

I. M. W. 
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and Intolligeot person, who desirea each affiliation, without any in- 
itiatory rite, ceremony or obeervanoe whatever ; provided, saoh per- 
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and In a document nlgned and Bealed before Buch officiating rabbL 
and hli iiMociatee lite or her intention and firm resolve. 
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1. To worebip the One, Sole and Eteroal God, and none besides 
him. 

2. To be coaacientiouely governed in bis or her doings and 
omissions in life by God's laws ordained for the child and image 
of the Maker and Father of all, the sanctified son or daughter of 
the divine covenant. 

3. To adhere in life and death, actively and faithfully, to the 
sacred cause and mission of Israel, as marked out in Holy Writ. 
Be it furthermore 

ReuAved, That a oommitt«e of three be appointed to report to this 
conference formulas of the two documents, viz., one to be signed by 
the proselyte and witnesses, to remain in the hands of the offici- 
ating rabbi, and another to be signed by the officiating rabbi and 
his associates, to be delivered to the proselyte. 

ispectfutly submitted to this honorable body by 
Isaac M. Wise, Chairman. 
Note. — The two other members of the committee, viz., the Rev. Dr. 
Landsberg, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. Dr. Adolph Moses, of 
Louisville, Ky., being temporarily absent from the country, in fuH 
agreement on this subject with the chairman, authorized him to 
■write and report this document to the Central Conference. 

I. M. W. 
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vour committee. 
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REPORT OF THE RITUAL COMMITTEE. 

To the Prt'ident and Memberi of the Cenlral Conference of American 
Rabbii: 

Gbhtleuen ; — In subtnittinR the report of our Ritual Committee 
^>pointed by your honorable body in the last year's conveDtion, we 
beg leave to preface it with a brief retrospect of the proceedings 
that resulted in the appointment of this, our committee. 

At the Srat convention of the Central Conference held at Cleve- 
land, in the year 1S90, several motions were made by members of 
that Conference to the effect that means be devised for establishing 
a oniformity in the mode of public and private worship of thoee 
congregations and individuals adhering to the reform principles of 
Judaism. 

The committee appointed to consider these motions reported as 
follows : 

Whereas, It can not be denied that a demand for a standard 
Union Prayer Book ia prevailing everywhere in the reform syna- 
gogue" of American Israel; and, whereas, this demand is prompted 
by the motive and prospect that such a uniformity in our ntual 
would serve as a powerful magnet to draw together the varying and 
desperate religious views and sentiments of American Reform Juda- 
iam, and serve as an expression of its noblest aspirations. Be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Conference elect a committee of ten, in- 
structed to submit to the next annual meeting the material for auch 
a uniform ritual for public and domestic service, and that this ritual 
embody the oldest and essential elements and best parts of our 
traditional worship by adhering as much as possible to the sacred 
language and living historic missions of Israel, adding such ele- 
ments of devotion as are in full sympathy with the advanced and 
progressive sentiments of the religious thought of to-day, etc. 

This committee report was adopted by the convention and a 
Ritual Committee of t#n members appointed with the instructions 
to submit to the next convention of the Conference material for a 
Union Prayer-book. As the chairmin of that committee was unable 
to attend the second convention of the Central Conference held at 
Baltimore in 1891, and no formulated report was presented, a nib- 
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stitute report containing only outlines of the proposed prayer-book 
was submitted by one of the members. The Convention resolved 
that the substitute report be referred to a new committee with io- 
structions to take into consideration, as an intelligent working 
basis, the sketch-book of prayers furnished by the Rev Isaac S. 
Moses. It was also the sense of the Conference that the various 
prayer-books issued by the eminent rabbis of Europe and America 
be likewise taken into <'on si deration. 

The appointed new Ritual Committee consisted originally of the 
following five members : the Rev. Drs. Sale, Leucht, Heller, Mann- 
beimer, and Mielziner, as chairman. The committee having been 
empowered to increase their number by a majority vote, the follow- 
ing six members were added : the Rev. Drs. H. Berkowitz, S. Hecht, 
M, Landsberg, I. S. Moses, D. Philipson and Joseph Stoh. 

Through the eSorts and influence of the Rev. Dr. Leucht, and the 
manificence of our co-religiouists in New Orleans, our committee 
was enabled to meet in New Orleans from the 12th to the 15th of 
January, this year. Of the eleven members belonging to our com- 
mittee eight were present, the Rev. Drs. Landsberg, Sale and Stolz 
having been unable to attend. The Rev. I. S. Moses was elected 
Secretary. 

In accordance with your instructions we took the printed pamph- 
lets of prayers compiled by the Rev. I S. Moses as a working basis 
and consulted the various prayer-books published by eminent rabbis 
in Europe and here in America. 

During four days' earnest deliberations and labors we succeeded 
in arranging the framework of rituals for the evening and morning 
services on Sabbath and the three festivals, Pesach, Shabuoth and 
Succotb. In order to perfect this framework three sub- committees 
were appointed, namely i 

1. An Editorial Committee, consisting of Drs. Berkowitz, Hecht 
and Stolz, to whiim the work of revising and correcting the English 
translations or adding original prayers was assigned. To this com- 
mittee were also referred the submitted draft of a week-day service 
for public and private devotion, of service in the houce of mourning, 
and of funeral and marriage agendas. 

2. A Committee on Hymns, to make a proper selection of hymns, 
anthems, psalms arranged for responsive reading, etc. This com- 
mittee consisted of the Rev. Drs. Leucht, Heller and Philipson, 

3. A Committee on Scriptural Reading, to prepare a table for 
iia. and Haphtora reading according to the annual as well aa 
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the triennial cycle. Ab members of this committee the Revs. 
Leucht and Heller were appointed. 

Drafts of services for Rosh Hashona and Yom Kippur were sub- 
mitted, but could not be considered on account of the vastnesB of 
the work. 

The above-mentioned three members of the Editorial Committee, 
together with the Chairman and Secretary of the General Commit- 
tee on Ritual, met at Chicago, where aesaioae were held from May 
2d to May 6th, The original compositions and translations as fur- 
nished by the Secretary were most critically gone through, changed, 
corrected and new matter added. 

The members are satisfied that the arrangement of the services as 
well us the English renditions of the Hebrew portions will meet the 
requirements of our congregations. 

The services thus considered and agreed upon are : 

1. Introductory meditations. 

2. A set of three rituals for the Sabbath Eve service. 

Rkmark. The second form or these rituals has for many years 
been in use in the Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise's temple as well as in the 
temples of several of our Western congregations. 

3. Service for Sabbath morning. 

4. Services for the eve of the three festivals, Pesach, Shabuuth 
and Snccoth. 

5. Services for the morning of the three festivals, Pesach, Sha- 
buoth and Succoth. 

6. Afternoon services for Sabbath and Festivals. 

7. Morning services for week-days and semi -festivals. 

8. Evening services for week-days. 

9. Services for Chanukah and Purim. 

10. Funeral services. 

11. Evening services at the house of mourning. 

12. Prayers for private devotion. 

Besides these services the committee has added an appendix 
containing Psalms arranged for responsive reading, as well aa 
Scriptural selections and ethical readings. These readings, judi- 
ciously selected and followed by choral responses, will add greatly to 
make services fresh mid attractive. 

The members of the Committee on Hymns having, for want of 
time, been unable to do the work assigned to them, the Kditortal 
Committee considered ulso this work to be done and resolved to 
recommend the adoption of the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise's Hymn- 
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'book, coQtaining hymne, Psalms and prayers Id English and Grer- 
man, and having been in use for many years in numerous congre- 
gations, but that in a new edition of this hymn-book a choice 
selection of new hymns be added. 

The results of the deliberations and labors of our Ritual Commit- 
tee and of the Editorial Committee are laid down in the printed 
pamphlet which we hereby submit to your honorable body. It is 
oar fervent hope that the rituals as arronged in this pamphlet will 
meet with your approval, and if adopted will satisfy the demands 
of most of our progressive congregations in this country. 

While retaining the characteristic features and essential elements 
of our traditional worship, this ritual gives expression to the ideas, 
Beatiments, hopes and aspirations of the Jews of our time and 
fioderthe happier circumstances under which we are living in this 
blessed free country. 

And while we never lost sight of the good purpose to prepare a 
work of unity, we allowed free scope to the religious wants and 
needs of each community. All Hebrew parts are either rendered 
into English or have an English substitute, so that it is left to the 
choice of the congregation to recite some of these prayers in the 
original or in the vernacular. 

We regret that it was impossible for our committee to submit at 
the same time the Ritual for Rosh Hashona and Yom Kippur. 
Much material also for this ritual has been compiled by the Secre- 
tary of our committee, but it requires to be thoroughly examined, 
sifted and properly arranged. If the Ritual for Sabbath and the 
three festivals, as prepared and submitted by us, be accepted by 
this convention of the Central Conference it will he less difficult to 
arrange the ritual for these two great holidays according to its 
same principles and to submit it to your next convention. 

The Ritual Committf^e begs leave to recommend the following : 

1. That the Ritual as arranged in the printed pamphlet sub- 
mitted hereby be adopted by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis as the first part of the Union Prayer Book for Jewish con- 
gregations of this country. 

2. That a committee of five members be appointed to lay before 
this convention suggestions in regard to the way of publishing this 
Union Prayer Book. 

3. That a Ritual Committee be appointed to arrange the second 
part of the Union Prayer Book, containing the services for Rosh 
Haahona and Yom Kippur, according to the same principles as the 
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Bret part and to aubmit their work to the next convention of the 
Central Conference. 

4 That the hymn-book publiBhed hy the Rev. Dr. leaac M, Wiae 
be adopted as the Union Hymn Book, and that in a new revised 
edition of the same a choice selection of other hymns be added by 
the Ritnal Committee. 

Id conclaaion, we beg leave to submit to your honorable body 
the following resolutions, unanimously passed by the Ritual Com- 
mittee at our final session in New Orleans : 

Whereas, Dr. I. S. Moses, of Chicago, has devoted much time 
and labor in compiling a prayer-book to be used as a basis for the 
work of the Ritual Committee, we, the members of the said com- 
mittee, recommend to the Conference the following for adoption: 

lUao'veil, That the appreciation and thanks of the Conference are 
due to the Rev. I. S. Moses for the work he has so faithfully and 
unselfishly done ; and. 

Reaohfd, That the Rev. I. S. Moses be reimbursed from the funds 
of the Conference for all expenses he has incurred in the work. , 
Respectfully submitted, 

Dr. M. Mielziner, Chair 

S. Mahnheuer, 

S. Hecht, 

H. Bereowitz, 

Ibaac S. Mobbs, 

Ritttal CommHi 
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In accepting the invitation kindly tendered to tne by your com- 
mittee to read a paper before this Conference, I felt called up'>n to 
refute the charges again and again made against Reform ideas and 
Reform Conferences, that they cause breaks and schisms where 
there should be unity and union in the Jewish camp, and to em- 
phatically declare that whatsoever single attempts may have given 
cause for fear and alarm as threatening separation and secession, 
the banner of Reform at all times does, did and shall stand for 
JudaUm one and ins'parable, for a Judaism hroad, comprehensive 
and targe-hearted enough to allow wide differences of opinion, of 
belief and of practice; and yet solid, firm, strong and uncompro- 
mising in the maintenance and defence of its eternal principles of 
faith and its time-honored institutions. I have not been able as 
yet to ascertain when, and by whom, the name Reform Judaism was 
coined and first used. I have reason to suspect that, as is the 
case with all these party names, the term originated in the oppo- 
nent's camp, through the endeavor to stigmatize the departure from 
the traditional observances as a new-fetched and different system of 
faith. In one of the ablest articles that has ever been written on the 
need of reform in modern Judaism (in Freund's Monntanchrift, 1844), 
Bernstein, one of the founders of the Berlin Reform Congregation, 
actually speaks of "four different Judaisms" (" Judenthuemer"). 
But this very statement of possible or real facts ought to have cau- 
tioned the leaders against accepting a term which seems to imply 
" Na'aseh Torah kish'te thoroth" the admission of two different 
systems or creeds in Judaism, which was certainty never meant nor 
earnestly contemplated by the Reform Rabbia or Conferences. Our 
sages make the fine observation that, when speaking of the journey 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, the Bible uses the plural " vayis' 
n vayovo-u," " they broke up " and " they came ; " but when de- 
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scribiog their eocftrnprnent round iboat Siiuu, it uses the siogQlar: 
" Wayich&n ^israel " — Isrce) wot encamped. While in mottOD, 
while advancing toward the common aim, the different parts and 
winics of the army moat take difiereat roads and parsae different 
coarseB, each according to itf> peculiar forces and capabilitiee. 
The more complicated, the better is the organization, and the finer 
und more efficacious the result of the development. But all the 
closer was the unity maintained in view of the common goal. In 
front of Hounl Sinai, Israel was Ou. One God, One Law, One 
HuEoanity and One people appointed to stand by this Unity, 
to live and, if needs be, to die for tt — this was the maxim main- 
tained and expressed in the writings, the teachings and the pr«;eta 
of the Jew for fully two thousand years. 

When taking account of the sons of Esau — the Rabbis remark — 
the Bible speaks of " Nephaibotb," of so many individual souls, 
but. when counting the sons of Jacob, it aays: " Shib'im Nepheah," 
seventy forming one body and one soul. With the heathens there 
are as many different elements as there are forms of idolatry; 
while the one source of truth, God, blends aud harmonises all 
diversities of views into a perfect unit. It is, indeed, quite re- 
markable that the Holy Scriptures or the genius of the Hebrew 
language would never allow the term "'Ibriim" or " Yiaraelim," 
nor even the name " Yehudim," indicating a plurality of Jews, to be 
used except by non-Jews. " B'nai Yisrael, — Sons of lBraeI^K)r 
" Kahal Yisrael " — Congregation of Israel— this is our name. 

We should not for a moment forget that we are in the main one, 
no matter what shades of opinion we represent. And the same 
grandeur of conception is marked also in regard to the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Judaism. 

In vain you look in the Bible for a plural of the name for the 
species man. In the same manner as all Israelites by their very 
names emphatically declare, " KuUanu B'nai Ish Echad Anachnu," 
" We are all the sons of the same patriarch," so does the human 
family consist of many nations and tribes, but only of "B'nai 
Adam " — the sons of Adam, the one father of the race. No less 
noteworthy is it that the names ^K and rn^K that name of God 
which has a plural, were dropped out of use, while the name of 
" Adonai " — Lord — became the specific term of the Deity. Israel's 
God, Jahveh, is not one of the many, but the God, the only Doe 
Lord of heaven and earth. 
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Now it may be otateil in broad terms that Jewish Reform at no 
time ever contemplated, attempted or introduced any meaeure not 
intended to consolidate this threefold principle of Unity: the 
" [laity of God against all prevalent Ideas and notione tending to 
harm and becloud true Monotheism"; the " Unity of mankind" 
against all exclusive and conceited tribalism, and the " Unity of 
Israel " against all fanatical and zealotic separatism. Not to cause, 
but to prevent breaks, reform measures were at all times proposed 
and taken. Not to destroy but to huild up is the true and only aim 
and object to reform. 

It is evident, then, that innovations should not be arbitrary acts, 
Bteps that lead to ruplure and disunion. Progreas by itself, how- 
ever much lauded by the would-be enlightened, conBtituten no prin- 
ciple of Reform. Revolutions which disregard the claims of the 
past always miscarry. They spend their forcet in momentary 
shockH and explosions, but fail to advance the race. They retard 
rather than facilitate progress. The sons of Ephraim, according to 
thfl Midraah, in their eagerness to conquer the land of promise, 
poshed forward without the ark of covenant as guide and guard, 
and were driven hack, instead of hastening the time of the longed- 
for redemption. No sound reform, no healthy progress is possible 
without due regard and reverential love for the past. No promise 
of fruits for the future before us, unless the roots of the plant are 
deeply imbedded in the soil beneath I 

The great question at issue between Reform and Orthodoxy, 
therefore, is not, Whether the Law and Tradition should be abolished 
or maintained, but whether by progress or by stability, by re- 
forms, or by blind adherence to ancient forma, however void of 
meaning and impressiveness, Judaism can and should be preserved 
and glorified. I shall not argue with Orthodoxy. No true Reform 
rabbi will treat witTi any but the highest tribute of respect the 
mother that nursed him, although she bears the marks of old age 
on her face and in he stature — " Al taboz ki zik nah immecha." 
I only regret that the adherents and exfionents of genuine Jewish 
Orthodoxy in this country — I mean the one built upon the impreg- 
nable fortress of the Shulchan Aruch — have not even the prestige of 
venerability, while the Orthodoxy monopolized by certain pulpits 
and organs of the the press strikes us as being rather a hot-house 
plant than a genuine growth. The fanaticism displayed is often 
too obtrusive and too much out of keeping with its surroundings to 
be ta ken in good faith. 
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Rut to the ao-called Cotuervative Jews of this country— and the 
opinion prevails that they form the majority — I emphatically deny 
the right to antagonize Reform. For they stand, if not nominally, 
yet actually, on the stme basis as we, the progretsive Jews. 

The very moment they allow reason to have the right of discrim- 
inating between one Mosaic or Rabbinical law and another, the 
moment they admit the change of one iota in the Biblical writings 
or in the traditional statutes of Rabbinism, their antagonism to Re- 
form as such is inconsistent, illogical and void of principle. 

Conservatism as opposed to strict Orthodoxy is a catchword for the 
masses, but has no basis or meaning. As soon as it has admitted 
one single reform measure, as, for instance, the playing of the organ 
in the Synagogue, and particularly on Sabbath and holy days, or 
the Confirmation rite, which, like the former is an adoption of a 
non-Jewish custom, or abolished one single Rabbinical rule, as for 
instance, the keeping of the fasts, or the signs of mourning for the 
Temple in Jerusalem, or the prohibition from carrying watch and 
handkerchief in the pocket on the holy Babbath, it has virtually 
taken side with Reform. It has entered a compromise with and be- 
gun to recognize progress as a motor of Judaism. To the eo-called 
Conservative, Reform is a question of degree and mode, not of prin- 
ciple. 

A Jewish writer who, like Graetz for instance, does not hesitate to 
ascribe the fifth Book of Mobcb to the prophets of the age of King 
Josiah, and the preceding parts of the Pentateuch to the age of 
King Ahaz, has no right to denounce theories that place the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch half a century or a full century later, as 
wicked heresies. He who places himself with his view of Revela- 
tion into the glass-house of rationalism, must not pelt other Bible 
critics with stones. 

Nor do I see any consiateney in the method with which a conser- 
vative Rabbi uf our country wants to put a fence around the Pen- 
tateuch to render it, as he said the other day at the dedication uf 
the Conservative Jewish Seminary, a " noii vxe iangere!" after ho 
himself has publicly denied the authenticity of the second Isaiah on 
no other ground but that of free inquiry, the same which prompted 
not merely the much-abused Kuenen and Wellhausen school, 
but also Zunz and Graetz, to investigate the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch and to finally assume its late origin in direct oppo- 
sition to Jewish tradition. I am sure, no conservative organ or pul- 
pit dares charge ilie Inte and much-lamented Rabbi Dr. Joel of 
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destructive radicalism, yet hear what this fair-miDded, clear-headed 
teacher of Brealau in his " Religiose-philosphiache Zeitfragen," the 
best and profoundeat of hia works, writes ; " Between atbeiem and 
the so-called Orthodoxy (Recht-glaubigkeit) there prevails often, to 
^lae a Biblical expression, ' a sort of open hatred, yet secret love.' 
Orthodoxy charms religion by its excess of love. The essential 
f«ature of nil Orthodoxy consists in its attempt to fis the great 
points of history at certain moments and in rendering this moment 
the binding norms for all times. What by its nature can not hot 
perpetually grow it takes as something that remains for all time the 
same. It fails to recogniie that the classical ages when the relig- 
ious truths in original impetuosity of growing life (' Werdelust') 
spring forth from the G)d-inspired genius of the prophet, is the 
decisive and most momentous one. At the hour when Orthodoxy 
awakes, the creative power of religion is exhausted. Religious life ap- 
I>ears petrified in paragraphs ; the undefinable, the truth never-tu-be- 
cast-in-iron forms is being compressed into formulas. The natural 
faith is supplanted by a prescribed form of belief ('Glauben in 
Recbt-glaubig-keit ') and the consequence of this false position taken 
by the believers is U^ opanness to attack from the unbeliever. To the 
religious need, the conviction ought at all times to have been suffi- 
cient that God is our Father and the community of Israel our 
Mother. For, says Joel in a later chipler referred to, Jewish mono- 
tbeism is but the outflow of the high moral conception of life enter- 
tained by the Jewish people. A holy God could only be percoived 
and worshiped by a people striving for a pure and holy life. Now 
instead of laying stress on this fundamental truth of religion, the- 
ologians set down their own views of the books, or of the writers 
of the books containing these ideas, as the only true and correct 
standard of faith. It declares it heresy to ascribe the second port 
of Isaiah to another prophet. As though a philological or historical 
judgment could be morally suppressed, or decide our attitude to 
what is holiest in life, to our religiou I " I shall not quote any fur- 
ther, but I sincerely wish that every theologian of the Breslau 
school should, instead of extolling Dr. Joel, rather study and ponder 
over his little work, small in volume but rich in acumen, in order to 
find the false position of the so-called Conservatives condemned by 
the author as " uteuahle." 

It seems to me that every Jewish teacher who appeals to reason 
as arbiter in matters of religion, every one who discards the ortho- 
dox maxim : " Whatever is commanded by the Law is an edict of 
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the heavenly Ruler and must not be pondered over," whoBoever de- 
clares the ' Mitzwoth Sichliyoth,' the moral precepts, which God 
hati eniiraved upon the tablets of the human heart to be of greater 
importance than the ' Mitzwoth Shemo'oth' religious ceremonials 
given only as aide for a religious and moral life, having thereby 
abandoned the platform of Joseph Caro and Jacob hen Aaher, is m 
ipso an adherent of the principle of Reform and Progress. 

I Bay this not in disparagement of any class or opinion. On the 
contrary, the unnatural barriers erected arbitrarily between the vari- 
ous Jewish congregations and theological schools within Judaism, I 
want to see pulled down and forever removed. To me, and I spealc 
here not merely as theologian but as a Htudent of Jewish history, — 
Reform and Progress is the motive powers of Judai.im as the religion 
of history. But for reform, Israel would have perished as did Moab 
and Edom, under the snord of Shalmaneser and Nebuchadneziar. 
But for Reform it would never have risen, Phoenix-like, from the 
ruins of its temple to rear synagogues and fill the world wiih 
churches and mosques forever to re-echo the songs of David and 
the thrice Holy of Isaiah. But for R-form, no Philo, nor Maimon- 
ide^ and Spinoza would have ventured to blend the earnest truth of 
Sinai with the bright splendor of Hellenic thought Reform is Ju- 
daism's fount of youth, the wondrous well that forever furnished it 
with living waters on its march through the ages. 

This is not mere phraseology of mine. It is the solution of the 
great problem of history. It is the explanation of Judaism. In- 
stead of denouncing Biblical criticism and its results regarding the 
Books of Moses, every progressive Jew should gladly espouse the 
idea that Divine Revelation did not die out with Moses, nor Inspira- 
tion with the last prophet, but that the true religion is a living 
power welling up with ever-new force in age filled with a new con- 
sciousness of the living God. The entire history of Judaism from 
Abrallam down to our own time ie in the light of historical research 
nothing but a succession of reforms, theoretical and practical. 

The very first manifestations of God to Moses is represented in 
the Bible as an improved conception of the Deity Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob adored. The God of the fathers appeared to him under 
the new name of Jahveh. And is not the Deuteronomic legisUtiotk. 
also described as an improvement upon the former given at the foot 
of Sinai? Ves, thanks to a careful senitinV of the Bible, the Latr 
and the Prophets, we recognize in the fifth hook of Moses the ripe 
fruit of the prophetical work of Isaiah, the great system of reform 
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inaugurated under the reign of King Joeiah. And is it not a greater 
credit to both the Jewiah faith-aad the Mosaic books to assume that 
the man-like qualities ascribed to Jiihveh, as He, according to the 
book of Exodus, appears to Israel on Sinai are already under the 
inSuencfi of prophetical insight sublimated and spiritualized in the 
Deuleronomic narrative, just as the entire legislation of Deuteron- 
omy betrays a higher moral character and a profounder estimate of 
life than does thn preceding one. Notice the fact that according to 
Deuteronomy, God it only heard, not seen. " Ki lo re'ithem kol 
temunah • • • zulathi kol," that worshipculminatesin loveof God, 
and that blood sacrifice is not favored, least of all the Abrahamitic 
rite. 

Now the principle underlying and substantiating the changes 
which distinguished the drat, the Sinaitic, from the second, the 
Moabitic, legislation of Moses is simply that of reform. 

Still more marked is the divergence between the Mosaic system 
of worship, upon which Ezra, the scribe built temple and state of 
the second commonwealth, and the synagogue reared and estab- 
lished by the men of the Great Synagogue. This entire phase of 
Jewish history, dark and problematic in its origin, has never been 
given the attention it deserves. All of a sudden a new faith is seen 
springing up, offering prayers in place of sacrifices, making holi- 
ness the central aim and principle of life for the entire people, in- 
stead of the priestly caste, and holding up the hope of a great Mes- 
sianic age to embrace, not the tribes of Israel, but all the nationa 
on earth. We have no means of ascertaining who first held and 
pronounced this lofty conception of Judaism presented in the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah and in those parts inserted in other 
books of Holy Writ. We know not who formulated for us the grand 
and inspiring prayers of the synagogue ritual, giving expression to 
the loftiest hopes of our world-embracing religion. We know not who 
wrote the books of Job and of Jonah, containing the grandest les- 
sons of philanthropy and of an all-embracing divine justice and 
love ; or who put the whole canon of Holy Books into the form in 
which we have them; or who laid down the rules for guidance 
which kept Judaism intact and invulnerable amidst the onslaught 
of the natious. Tradition has only one name for the power tbst 
created this Judaism of Antigonus and .{uda Maccabaeua. of Hillel 
and Akiba— the same that moved the founders and fathers of the 
Christian Church— the " Ruach Hakkodesh " — the Holy Spirit, the 
living force of the Jewish truth, or as we call it, Inij-iratim. 
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Indeed, blind worship of the dead past would never have inove<l 
the Chaaidim during and after the Exile to create the Ph&rieean 
system of belief and practice. The spirit of reform did, the belief 
in the eternal presence of the Schechina wherever thia divine imma- 
nence was felt and realized. 

Nor did these Pharisean forms at once stagnate into dry Hals- 
choth or cast-iron rules and mystic dogmas or creeds. Shimon ben 
Shetacb, Hillel, Jochanan ben Sakkai and Akiba represent the bat- 
tle of reason and progress against the stability of the schools whose 
only argument was, "Kach Shamati : " "Thus is our tradition 
from our fathers and forefathers as far back as the prophets and 
their Master Moses." When the old Essene saints insisted on long 
jirayera and daily ablutions, on rigorous Sabbath restrictions and a 
dreary stand-atill of all industry and commerce in tbe seventh year, 
when the pupils of the old Chasidim wanted to erect ever higher 
walls of seclusion between Jew and Gentile, nay, between Jew and 
Jew, these men of liberal reform ideas objected without minding any 
of their opponents' appeals to wonder-working heaven or earth. 
Religion ia a matter of the human conviction, they would say, not 
of heaven above, " Lo basshomayim hi." And thia liberal school of 
the Hillelites obtained the victory and shaped Rabbinical Judaism 
in the Babylonian academies for centuries. 

And when the Talmudical epoch, too, had run its course and 
threatened to fossilize Jewish life, an Egyptian rabbi, imbued with 
tbe philosophy of the Arabian achoola, caught the spirit of reform 
and regenerated Judaism white contesting against mysticism on the 
one liand and against the Karaite apoatacy on the other. It was 
a botd endeavor on the part of the head of the leading Jewish 
academy of learning to deny literal facta given in tbe Books 
of Moses and interpret them as mere allegories. Had the Qaon 
Saadia lived in New York, he would have probably found the 
doors of the conservative Jewish Seminary bolted against htm. 
because he would not believe that Balaam's ass should have sp'iken 
while the angel kept silence. But, thank Providence, he lived when 
the apirit of free inquiry was in the ascendant throughout the Ara- 
bian land of culture, and what he left undone, the great Jewish 
philosophers of Cordova, Saragossa, Granada and Toledo continued. 
Reason was enthroned in the sanctuary of the Jew as the angel 
leading straightway up to the heights of God. The only question 
unsolved was, how about Love? It was answered by the mighty 
reaction which the centuries of mysticism uahered in in return. 
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Strange enough, even tlmse Ifttter-diiy Cliimiiliiii, tlie inyatica, 
claimed to possess the " Rinich Hakkode^h " — the holy spirit — 
anew. The more the Spanish school of Rationalists pointed to the 
brain the more did tliey, standing nearer to the masses, accentuate 
the needs of the heart. Naturally enough the ages of martyrdom, 
of cruel oppression, could not foster the spirit of reform and re- 
search. 

People that mount the scaffold and the funeral pile to die in glori- 
fication of their God, are not in the attitude of mind to philoso- 
phize about their religion. But even these agea created new forms 
of religious practice. Even thouE[h they bordered on superstition, 
they enhanced the wealth of religious devotion and the glory of the 
Jewish home-life. 

Is now our era of enlightenment and progress, of historical con- 
sciousness and evolution void altogether of t'le " Ruach Hakkodesh," 
the holy spirit, deprived of the power of divine inspiration? Does 
the Shechina, the divine majesty, not dwell also .ibove and within 
UB in our "Arbah Ammoth Shel Halachah,' our religious creations 
and institutions? Who that compares the state of Judaism of the 
pre-Mendelssohnian era with ours the world over, is t^o biased and 
blind as not to see that the same spirit, which made the prophet 
Ezekiel see the dead bones ol Israel rise to new life, has also worked 
a wondrous resurrection in our days? When at the American 
trumpet blasts of liberty the ghetto walls of the old world had fallen, 
and in the eager rush from midnight darkness to clear daylight the 
Jew was so dazed, as to hesitate whether he should tenaciously 
cling to the '"Shib're Halluchoth," the ruins and fragments of a by- 
gone world with its supf ratitious practices and views, or espouse the 
new life of culture which seemed to be the breaking away entirely 
with the past. Reform alone offered itself as the saving power of 
Judaism. Even though the reform temple of Jacobsohn and Solo- 
mon borrowed much that wore the marks of Protestant Christianity, 
it made the synagogue decorous again, and attractive, and the divine 
worship impressive and inspiring. Even though Qeiger's theoreti- 
cal and Holdheim's and Einhorn's practical radicalism gave offence, 
these Reformers and Reform Conference, imbued Judaism with new 
life, kindled new ardor and hope in the hearts of the Jew, made the 
old mother young again and vigorous. 

The new theology of Geiger furnished modern Israel with a grand 
vital principle of Reform. He became the exponent of historical. 
eyer progreBaive Judaism. What Zuns and Rappaport had done for 
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the d«ad literature of the past, Geiger did fur the half or seeming 
dead £utb of the past. He onfolded its aQdying secret. He spelled 
bnh for disbelieving and despondent Jewish multitudes the magic 
word of Bef^rm as the key to the riddle of Jewish history. 

Tme enough, the Reform movement waned when political and so- 
cial emancipation was attained. Conservatiem affected a truce, a 
oooipromlse between the old and the new. Yet was the CoQserva- 
tiam of Prankel and Mannheimar not Reform too, only somewhat 
tempered and moderated to suit a larger number, to satisfy also 
those that did not belong to the Jewish aristocracy of the intellect? 
The trouble with Conservative Judaism in Europe is that it lacks 
the "Ruach Hakkodesh," the inspiration which the principle of 
Reform enkindles, the enthusiasm which fills the Jew with pride 
and vigorous self-confidence. Reformis constructive, conservatism 
does not create but only tempers and retards progress. 

And in our country? Woo is so dull and unjust as to withhold 
from Reform the acknowledgment that it made Juinism respected 
and respectable throughout the land, that that element of Jews that 
rallied around the banner of Progress and Enlightenment elevated 
Judaism from a rather low position and is principally the one that 
reared the temples and charitable institutions, which are the pride 
and glory of American Israel? Just as in Berlin and Vienna and 
the larger cities of Germany of the Post-Mendelssohnian period, the 
battle-cry of Reform checked and stemmed the tide of apostacy. so 
did the name and flag of Reform prevent hundreds of enlightened Jews 
from deserting our ranks and fill tbeir hearts and homes anew with 
the proud consciousness of being banner-bearers of Judaism. The 
future historian of American Israel will place the conservative 
Leeser, the powerful and uncompromising Radical Reformer with 
his lofty principles, Dr. Einhorn, and between these " Lehabdil ben 
hachayim w'hamethim," Dr. Wise, the energetic Reform champion, 
with his creations and institutions, as the three leaders that did 
more for the elevation, the awakening and the glorification of Juda- 
ism in America, than the combined efforts of orthodoxy ever did and 
probably ever will do. 

Dr. Stein in his last book says with reference to America, " Ha- 
shechinah b'Maarab": The Divine Majesty dwells in the West. 
The holy enthusiasm of a grand Divine truth untrammeled by a 
patriarchal government is felt in the Western Hemisphere, where 
liberty holds sway, "Avir Ereti Yisrael Machkim." The very air of 
the Holy Land of F'reedom spreads wisdom. Let the hundreda of 
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thousands of Eastern Jews, with their benighted superstitious prac- 
tice* and prejudices come to our shores. They will never rule and 
drag ua back into the thralldom of medieval Jetter-worship. The 
Jew, even the Polish and Russian, is by his very nature and history 
too fond of light not to prefer it to darkness, when the clioice is left 
to him. 

A greater danger confronts the Jew in America. The fire of en- 
thusiasm and zeal for the religion of his fathers burns too dimly in 
the American-born to insure future triumphs. " Hakaiitz obar " 
Reform has iilmost spent its force without succeeding to secure its 
proud championship by the young. We have reformed Judaism, hut 
not the Jew. Agnosticism and an indifferent, if not hostile, attitude 
to the synagogue are preferred by the educated young generation. 
Judaism's claims and demands, the Sabbath and holidays, are dis- 
regarded. Sympathy and love are shown to the poor suffering Jew- 
ish brother, but none whatsoever to the Jewish religion. 

Is Reform to blame for this decline of religion, nay. of morality, 
as is the charge held out against us in view of our having sanctioned 
the violation of the dietary and of many other ceremonial laws? A 
glance at the state of affairs in Europe must exonerate us. The 
young Jew there shows rather less love and devotion to our ancestral 
faith than in this country, where Reform temples in every city 
proudly point with their domes heavenward. 

Still we ought not be blind, to the fact that Reform, with no other 
principle but that of progress and enlightenment has created a ten- 
dency to treat the past with irreverence and to trifle with the time- 
honored institutions and the venerable sources of Judaism. This is 
especia'ly true of the Sunday innovation. Of course, there can be 
no wrong from whatever standpoint we view it; on the contrary, it 
can only be the duty of congregations to assemble in the synagogue 
OQ that day when nearly all the Jews are enabled and inclined to 
attend, and offer them instruction and means of devotion. 

But is it real food for the soul, the fruit of the " Ruach Hakko- 
desh " the spirit of holy devotion, is it positive Judaism that is 
craved for and eagerly relished by these Sunday audiences? Do 
those people that fiock to the temple on Sunday really offer the 
promise of becoming the pillars of historical Judaism with its faith- 
ful adherence to the traditional Sabbath and holy days? My experi- 
ences are to the contrary, and therefore I, the former advocate, felt 
:>y my Jewish conscience bound to abandon the Sunday substitute 
'or the Sabbath. The Sunday service is, in my judgment, a patri- 
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cide. It may crowd temple to overHowinir, but it will never satisfy 
&Dy but the intellectual ariHtocrat who lacks pious reverence for the 
past. It destroys or undermines the Sabbath, but tt fails to build 
up a Judaism loyal to its ancient institutions. And what is Juda- 
ism that is only cosmopolitan, but cut loose from ita mooring? 
A Wagnerian music of the future with Spencer or Kueneo as LHl- 
motif. 

To rebuild, to rekindle faith and love for our glorious history and 
mission is the great and lofty task of Reform In our efforts at re- 
form and progress we have been too eag'T to abolish, instead of 
learninf; from nature not to east off the old before the seed or the 
bud containing the new has sprouted forth. The April storm does 
not create the summer crops, the mild May sun brings forth the 
lat«nt forces that accumulated previous to the destructive tempests 
of March. 

If time has played havoc with our ceremonial forms'and rendered 
them meaningless, useless and obsolete, we must be again poss- 
essed by the " Ruach Hakkodesh," the divine power of inspiration to 
create new, life- imparting, impressive and attractive forms to fill the 
soul with the beauty of holiness. If our festival rites, our devotional 
usages no longer enrich our hearts and our homes with the wealth or 
a higher peace and bliss, we must invest our Sabbath and holy days, 
the cradle and the grave, our domestic and our public life with new 
religious forms and symbols suggestive of Israel's highest truth. If 
our synagogicat reading from the Bible fails to impress our congrega- 
tion, because our sense of decorum forbids us to read passages of the 
Bible in their literal translation, we must mould the Bible into such 
a shape as to make its lessons again inspiring, elevating and ennob- 
ling for our generations. 

In this direction lies our task and scope of Reform. Nothing that 
tends to destroy tender plants, nothing that causes new breaks and 
new divisions ought to be attempted by us now. We have too long 
been vigorous and energetic iu abrogating and pulling down. Let ub 
unite and co-operate in building up Judaism to render it the object 
of love, of pride and joy for all, the source of comfort and peace for 
every thirsting soul, a fount of life and inspiration to Jew and Gen- 
tile alike. 

Reform at all times took its start at the school house in view and 
by the aid of enthusiastic, sanguine and vigorous youth. We have 
failed as yet to endear Judaism, with its grand history and world- 
conquerini; mission to the young. What does the modem Jew 
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know of the Bible? He has had no opportuDity as yet to admire 
and love our literature. The Bible ie to him a sealed book. He 
applauda Ingeraotlian sarcasme, because tbe grand productioQB of 
the Hebrew genius remains alien to him, and they must remain so 
as long ae we have neither the courage nor the wisdom to present 
the Book of Humanity in the light of historical evolution, as long 
as we do not undertake to separate the chaff from the wheat, the 
dross from the gold. 

Still less have we thus far done for the knowledge and the deeper 
understanding and appreciation of our wondrous and unique his- 
tory as a race of mental giants, of moral heroes, of martyrs, of torch- 
bearers of science and of pioneers of culture throughout all lands 
and ages. " Hen Yisrael lo shama elay ech yishma'eni Pharaoh." 
If even the Jew knows so little of bis own history, how can we ex- 
pect the world at large to know and to see its unparalleled grandeur? 
Hand-books of Jewish history and Jewish liierature, of Jewish ethics 
and Jewish sciences (Culturgeschichte) we need for the young and 
for old learners for home use and for school. Great international 
Jewish publication societies we ought to establish, and may not next 
year's Conference at the Columbian World's Exhibition be the 
opportune time to set such plans and objects into motion? 

Large is the field and grand the work, but the workers are hut 
few — " Hammelakhah Merubbah." Yet only from a body of Jewish 
ministers and Rabbinical scholars ought these literary undertakings 
to emanate in order to be safe against failure and fallacies, and to 
have its positive religious character secured. For not a chauvinistic 
race Judaism lacking the soul of Jewish faith, but historical Juda- 
ism with a world-wide mission is our safety, our aim and goal, the 
essence of Jewish life and motive power of Jewish {)rogreB5. 

Uppermost in all our minds is to-day the sad reappearance of the 
medieval specter of anti-Semitic hatred, the tragic fate of persecu- 
tion of the Jew. And yet I see in it but the divine finger of Provi- 
dence, a blessing in disguise. Our Progress and Reform movement 
thus far rescued from medieval abame, bondage and darkness only 
the Western Jew. Eastern Israel was neglected. We have sung the 
new anng of liberty. We have hailed the advent of the Messianic 
age, altogether unmindful of tbe Jew chafing and groaning under the 
Pharaonic rule of Eastern despotism. This great task, this mighty 
burden is now thrown upon oar shoulders. " Not for us, O God, not 
for us, to Thy name give the glory ! " 
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The locomotive of Reform must be taken off first from our train 
and bitched on to those trains freighted with our Eastern fellow- 
bondsmen. We are but the sons of Reuben and Gad whose prece- 
dence in taking posBeRsion of the land of promise implies the 
responsibility of guiding and defending those that have not yet 
crossed the Jordan. Their destiny is ours. Their future ia ours. 
Their shortcomings are put upon our account. We dare not move 
onward and widen the gap between them and ourselveB. Here on 
the boundary of the Messianic land we must stand with the ark of 
the covenant upon our shoulders, waiting till alt our brethren can join 
us in entering the land where the prophetic vision will be realized : 
One God, One Humanity and One Martyr-priest and herald-nation 
praising the " Adonai Ecbad," the Only God enthroned in alt 
hearts. 
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[Appendix B.J. 

THE OPPORTUNIfY OF THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH MINISTRY. 



Bt Bar. Dr. Hanry Berkowlli. 

Frirndb: — In answer to the cordial greeting which has been 
extended, I know do worda more apt than those which have inspired 
oar worship to-night, the words of the prophet of the olden time 
(iBaiah Ivii. 20): ITlKBll " IDS ynph^ pTnh DlSt? Dl'jB' "Peace, 
peace to him that is afar off, and to him that is near, saith the Lord, 
and I will heal him." 

It is in answer to that thrilling proclamation that we are here to- 
night. There is no music so charming to the sense, no motive so 
dear to the heart, no invitation so alluring to the soul as that which 
makes for peace. It is a divine call. When we are true to ourselves, 
we can not resist it. Following that summons we have come hither 
&om far and near to celebrate this festival, even as our forefathers 
of old made their pilgrimages unto Mount Zion to observe a. festival 
of joy before the Lord. Not leas devout, not less joyous and signifi- 
cant is the High Festival, which in the spirit of the new age, we arc 
come together to celebrate, a festival of reunion, for union and for 
peace. 

Reverently do we yield ourselves in this sacred hour to the guid- 
ance of the beautiful Sabbath bride, as she points the way that leads 
us by pleasant paths to the Pisgah heights of restful contemplation. 
Here we pause, and as it were, from the ridge of Peor on the pros- 
pect of Abarim, we look round about us as did the heathen prophet 
Bileam, of whom the Scriptural lesson of this day reminds us. To 
him it was a moment of the profoundest inspiration which com- 
pelled the rapturous outburst : (Numbers xxiv. 5) Y^nK 131D FID 
hvrwt* yr^VO Spjr " How goodly are thy tents, Jacob, thy dwell- 
ing places, Israel." Not less spontaneously do these words bound 
to our lips, as from the vantage ground of our meeting in Conference 
,in glad prophetic anticipation we consider the expanding possi- 
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bilities of the life of Israel in Araerioa. For us a most inspiring 
interpretation is given that rapturous utterance by this magnilicent 
temple in which worship is made articulate through the m^eatic 
concepts of art, and in the silent eloquence of whose grandeur the 
heart finds the expression of its loftiest and its tenderest moods. 
Having been chosen to interpret the meaning and the message of 
thi^ hour, I feel most deeply conscious of its solemn import and 
gratefully receive the cheer and encouragement that comes up to roe 
from the goodly prospect that unfolds itself before me. It was my 
privilege within the past week to stand upon what is probably the 
highest point of land on our continent, 14,147 feet above the sen 
level, upon the summit of Pike's Peak, where, as has been well said : 
" Tired nature finished her ponderous task and set an everlasting 
monument as the result of her labors." Never, in all my life, had I 
been so deeply impressed as when I stood there on the heights view- 
ing the magnificent panorama that was unrolled before my wonder- 
ing gaze. 

The eye grew weary sated with nature's glories and eagerly sought 
rest where the heavens kissed the earth at the far-away horizon. 
There came to me then in all its depth of truth the message of the 
mountains : " On the heights there dwells the peace of God." The 
low bending eky, the cloud passing near, the fragrance of the wild 
flowers that adorned the mountain's brow and the winds that toyed 
with his snowy cap, all seemed to whisper to me the message most 
fitting for this hour, the greeting of the mountains to the sea, the 
joyous message of peace. 

I had well noted how man had clambered about the mountain's 
base, jealous of the eternal defiance of its summit. He had tunneled 
its massive walls; he had pierced with his deadly shafts its veins of 
silver and its heart of gold ; he had rent its granite foundations and 
left no means untried to o'ertop and conquer this hoary patriarch of 
the hills. At last mounting the iron horse and goading bim on with 
the lash of steam, he had hurried over dark and dismal chasms, 
skirted the edge of the most precipitous cliffs, rounded the mighty 
threatening and overhanging bowlders, leaped to the topmost ledge 
whence the raging and dashing cataract descended until triumph- 
ant he scaled the very summit, flashing messages of light into the 
gloom of the forests as he ascended, and from the peak among the 
clouds now speaks to the world with the electric signs and symbols. 
And yet behold the mountain, firm, serene, placid and invincible 
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rJBeB there above all the efiurta of human kind to conquer it, gloriouB 
ill the majesty of peace which God imprinted upon it at the creatioa. 

Judaiam is the patriarch of the religions, rising above them in the 
majesty of truth as the great patriarch of the mounlaina rises above 
aU the lesBer ones that cluster about it. Men have tried with their 
philosophies, with their theologies, with their sciences and syeteraa, 
as well as with all manner of coercion, by fair means or foul, to 
burrow through the foundations, to rend its baaea, to undermine and 
overtop it, and yet Judaism rises, a giant in strength, above all their 
petty efforts ; calm, serene, inviaoible in the placid composure of 
truth. A moral Sinai, a prophetic Nebo, a hallowed Zion, it stall 
epeake a message to the world to-day, than which none sublimer 
hae ever been tiashed by God through the soul of man. It was most 
cleaiiy voiced by the great prophet Micah in the words of the Haf- 
tarafa of this Sabbath, when with unerring provision he set forth the 
only means of attaining true peace in this life (Micah vi. 1,2): 
^hp mp2Jn nJjroBTn annn r» a»n OlS " Arise and hold your con- 
troveray before the mountaine, and let the hille hear thy voice. 
Hear, ye mountains, and ye enduring foundations of the earth ; 
for the Lord hath a controversy with his people. He will plead with 
Israel." 

What ia this " controversy of the Lord? " What is thia plea which 
the prophet makes? It is the clamor for righteouBiieae which is 
made by the Godly voice of conscience in every human soul before 
the mountains of honor and the everlasting hills of integrity. Itia, 
after twenty-six hundred years, the moat concise, the simplest and 
most forcible plea for religion of which the world stands posReesed. 
It is the sterling charge (Micah vi,8) : BHI "flDI 31D HO DIK^S TJil 

i^n^K DjJ ns^ yjsm tdh nanm DBffD m»j) dk -"S -|do "He hath 

told thee, O man, what is good and what the Lord doth seek of thee ; 
nothing but to do justice, to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with the Lord thy God," 

Brethren, here is the old Hebrew Ideality which we are to save to 
the world. Here is the message which Israel first came to speak and 
which it is our blessed privilege to proclaim in an era which has 
come to understand and appreciate it as none before. Here are two 
ideals which alone can uphold the race and save it from moral and 
spiritual death. The lir^t ts the Divine ideal. " It hath been told 
thee, man, what is good and what the Lord doth require of thee." 
God seeks men ; He asks nothing from them. There is something 
^lich transcends the here and the now. We are linked by bonds 
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eternal to higher intereete. It ia thiB clamor from the thinge above 
that will not lot ua grovel ia the earth. God iaevereeekiog usthua. 
He demands the soul life. There is something which makes for 
righteousneas, there is something within us that makes for Godli- 
ness. According to the strength of this conviction ia the human 
kept in touch with the divine. Thie is at once the noblest and most 
effective ideal that man knows. It lifts him above the gross mate- 
rialism to which the phyaical realities fetter him, it releases him &om 
the pessimism of despair, it spurs on the mind by superhuman ener- 
gies to the sublimest possibilities, it creates in even the humblest 
mortals the matchless enthusiasms of the soul. 

The other great ideal is that contained in the prophet's words: 
"Nothing but to do justice, to love kindneae and to walk humbly 
with the Lord thy God." This is the mandate of the imperative 
conscience which makea right the ultimate law of the universe. To 
bind all men together in a common brotherhood that shall be molded 
by that supreme and eternal law of right, is the second ideal. True, 
men do recognize the Fatherhood of God, but they do not yet recog- 
nize the common Fatherhood of God. Theoretically men do recog- 
nize the brotherhood of human society, but practically they do not 
yet concede the common brotherhood of all human beings as cliil- 
dren of one God. The rivalry of races, the clashing of creeds and 
the conflict of classes are filling our land with terror; they are rum- 
bling and roaring through the world with deadly invective. There- 
fore must we now proclaim Israel's ancient ideals in the moderD 
world with unabated ardor. As we have witnessed in the changing 
years the political emancipation of the nations, seen serfdom routed 
and slavery vanquished, so shall Israel in the new era live and labor 
for the social regeneration of the race and the establishment of right 
relations In all the concerns of men. 

Our opportunity is such as it has never been in the past. God lie 
thanked for it, we are living in blessed America and the American 
spirit which has been lauded here is at last taking hold upon the 
Jewish pulpit, shall, under God, be its saving power. Our every 
heart throb is an answering beat to the mighty inspirations which 
pulsate in the name American. Never has Israel had the opportun- 
ity to make himself heard and felt for good which he has now in this 
land. The present opportunity of Judaism and especially of the 
American Jewish ministry finds no parallel elsewhere, now, nor in 
the past. It is this fact which brings down the plea of the prophet 
to our own doors ; which makes what he calls " the conttoverey of 
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the Lord " a personal one to ub. It is not my duty now to consider 
how this controversy applies to the people at large in the congrega- 
tions, but only as it applies to the minister. Therefore I come right 
down with my text to the rabbis themselves 

■•ai ion roHKi taciro mvy d« ■•d ipa vm " nm aio no di« ^^ T:n 

It hath been told to every man of ub that there is a moral reapon- 
sibility; that the Godliness by which we are consecrated to our 
exalted profession, demands that we should use the opportunity 
which is ours; use it courageously, but reverently. What is most 
fairly and urgently demanded of the ministers to-day? mffJJ DM ""a 
QEtPO " Nothing but to do justice." Alas, too well do we know 
that there are no persecutions so relentless as religious persecutions ; 
there are no wars so sanguinary as holy wars ; there is no hatred so 
bitter as theological hatred. Yet it is no unfair demand that the 
teachers of religion before all else should do justice one to the other. 
The history of the American Jewish ministry (to our shame it must 
be confessed) is a history of factionalism, of sectionalism. The 
failure of the various Conferences, Synods, Rabbinical Associations 
of whatever name, to perpetuate themselves, has been due to this 
lack of justice man to man between the Rabbis of America, each fol- 
lowing his own course, uone willing to yield ; ungenerous, sometimes 
cruel in their judgments of one another they have failed in the prim- 
ary precepts, " to do justice one to the other." We have, therefore, 
only one hundred members in the Central Conference when we 
should have perhaps three hundred. We have disagreements and 
wranglings over questions liturgical, ritual and doctrinal, which 
instead of being, as they always should be, purely intellectual, are, 
alas, oftentimes unfortunately personal.petty, pernicious and puer- 
ile. How little cheer and encouragement there is from minister to 
minister even when a clear note has been sounded and a bravo 
charge rung out for the cause, which should have called forth a 
hearty response all along the line. It does verily seem that but for 
carping criticism and shrewish censure some Jewish pulpits would 
have no preaching and some Jewish papers would have no editorial 
fire. 

"Ahavath Chesed," show kindness one to the other, demands the 
text. The Rabbinate of America has ever been and is to-day com- 
posed of men exemplary in conscientious devotion to duty, sincere 
religionsuess and scholarly ability. As a body of men, however, 
there is none with less organization, less e»pril dti corps, less of that 
sentiment of fraternity which ordinarily binds the hearts of those 
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who belong together through their commoa aims and pursuits, their 
like trialB and triumphB. Alas for the Rabbi who happens to gel 
into a difficulty, pecuniary or otherwise. AJaa for the Habbi who hae 
lost the favor of his congregation. What though he has grown old 
in the service, has given his life's best energiee in faithful endeavor, 
he must be sacrificed to the faehionsble whimsies of the " younger 
elements," or to the factional domination of the elder autocrats. 
What then? Do the Rabbis, his colleagues in theloveof theirsacred 
professioQ proclaim as one man against the offence which aimed at 
one smites all? Do the Rabbis who are tho creators and molders of 
sentiment in the congregations cry out for equity in their brother's 
behalf and down the spirit of iniquity which in thoughtlessoass aad 
error is allowed to arise? 

On the contrary (to our shame it must be confessed) we have suf- 
fered many a hapless brother to stand alone, struggle alone and fall 
alone. There has been no fraternal sentiment to sustain him, no 
brotherly hand reached out to save. We have let many a worthy 
man go about the country as a mendicant and some of us have been 
gracious enough to rob him of his manhood by supplying him with 
the easy passport of begging letters. We know of those who, spurned 
by congregations, neglected and shunned by rabbis, their familieH 
destitute, all hope forever lost, have gone down broken-hearted to 
tbeir untimely graves. These are bitter charges hut they are the 
truth. With Bileam again I must say : inw 'B3 " WV IBW lain 
laiK " That which God prompts me to speak, must I not speak? " 
(Numbers xxii. 38.) 

Furthermore we are admonished ; ynhn " DJI fD^ JJ3Sm " To walk 
humbly with the Lord thy God." If I were to lay the axe of criti- 
cism at the roots of the upas tree, which with its poisonous effluvium 
makes unwholesome the atmosphere of the American Jewish pulpit. 
I should strike at the silly self-consciousness, the petty self-conceit, 
the wilful arrogance and haughty pride of those men who, wrapping 
themselves in the sacerdotal robes of their self-suflSciency, declare 
that they stand apart, that they have no need for other rabbis, that 
they are superior to all unions and conferences. Professions of 
peace and union are often upon their lips, but discord is in their 
hearts. Humility, forsooth, and the unselfishness which should 
characterize ministers ; is it aught but the lack of this virtue which 
makes the Jewish pulpit often an object of distrust, a subject nome- 
times of ridicule and contempt? Rabbis are ignored or openly 
SDUbbed at conventions and public gatherings. The tone of tbe 
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Jewish preas is for the moat part anti-rabbinical. In many com- 
munities there is a class of so-called " rabbi haters." The splendid 
opportunity of Judaism which in this land lies at hand awaiting the 
direction of a strong and united ministry is being wasted and lost. 
It is the lack of the spirit of a sincere and devout humility nithin 
ourselves to which all this must be laid. It is true that the rabbis 
are only human and fallible. To act justly, to show kindness, to 
conduct themselvcB with becoming humility, these are, however, the 
very characteristics which through centuries have given to the title 
Rabbi its sweetest and noblest significance? It is said : ijTli nan 

;i3n« m'?»m noKn idbjip no D"p^ nia nr o'jnj mjni nan "They 

were wont to show affection and friendship for one another to verify 
the saying ; Truth and peace were bound in love together." 

Rabbi Nechunyah hen Hakanah when asked by his disciples how 
he had succeeded in coming to old age with such universal good will 
and honor from all men, made reply that he had learned from Reh 
Huna never to seek honor for himself by disparaging a colleague ; 
that he bad learned from Mar Zutra never to retire to his couch at 
night harboring bitterness in his heart against his associates. (Me- 
guilla28n.) 

Out of the cloud-lands of antiquity there rises before us to-night 
two majestic figures. The one with the halo about his head, bears 
in his hand the tables of stone ; the other clad in the hyacinthine 
robes of the priesthood, walking in the beauty of holiness, waves 
the censor aloft. Moses and Aaron, at whose coming all nature 
broke forth in glad acclaim, as the Midrash poetically declared when 
to their coming it applied the words of the " Song of Songs ; " " The 
Bowers appear in the land and the time of the singing birds has 
come." These two men are the types for all ministers. The one 
aggressive, forcible, uncompromising. " The right must pierce the 
very mountains," said Moses, The other forbearing, patient and 
sympathetic. " Love peace, pursue peace," was the motto of Aaron. 
Bach a giant in his virtue. Never could the mighty task of the 
redemption of Israel from bondage have been accomplished without 
the combined efforts and the thorough co-operation of these two 
leaders. They were complementary and supplementary to each 
other in their labors. Aaron was as necessary to Moses as Moses 
was to Aaron. The Midrash reveals the real greatness of Aaron 
when it says : " He who rejoiced in the greatness of his brother was 
worthy to bear the priestly robe. (M. Rab. Ex. iii.) 
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We are all differently coDstructed by nature. Some must be beliger- 
eat, aggressive like Moses ; others who must be pacific like Aaron. 
Let each oae be true to himself and do hie best. Let ue take eides, 
but keep our side high above' all personal and selfish aims. Let the 
conflict go on between the rabbis, but let it be a conflict of intellecV 
ual champions of truth and right. C"n D'hSk ^lai I^Kl 1^« " The 
living word of truth is on both aides ; whenever there is sincerity in 
the hearts of the combatants, nDKH "nan' ma* Mn "pTlD and " from 
the midst of the conflict truth will emerge triumphant." Let there 
be the same spirit among the rabbis as characterized Moses and 
Aaron, a fair and fraternal union of the aggressive and concitiatory 
through the union of all constructive energies to achieve the triumph 
ofthecause. 0"pnn^nBlD D''Off DffS^nffmp^nDSs "Everyconten- 
tion which has a high and holy purpose must prevail." (Sotah22.) 

Let us keep constantly and clearly in view that we are to realize 
the opportunity that is before us ; that as American ministers we 
have a special call to liberalize religion. In unqualified devotion to 
the fullest liberty in religion we yield to none. The rabbi in Amer- 
ica is, of all ministers, the least fettered by the trammels of ecclesi- 
asticism, least bound by the claims of dogmatism, least hampered 
by the authority of the dead past, most thoroughly emancipated 
from the intellectual bondage to the schools and the traditione. He 
stands free, answerable to none but God and his own conscience. Aj 
American rabbis, we have a special task, to reform the Jew aa well 
as we have reformed Judaism, to spiritualize his life, to fan into & 
new glory the ancient fires of his religious genius by the breath of 
the grander enthusiasm of humanity. Let us do longer be negative, 
merely protesting and defending, but let us at last advance to 
bravely affirm and consistently show forth our ideals as holding 
within themselves the living, active purposes of the world's best 
lifo. 

In this great task the Conference of American Rabbis has a lead- 
ing part. By this union and the strength it imparts we mayvield a 
power for good that shall make itself felt. We shall lift up oiu call- 
ing iu the eyee of men as we prove our respect for our vocation. 
W« shall stand for justice, Rabbi to Rabbi, man to man ; we shall 
live Cor kindness and let no aged, indigent or unfortunate brother go 
oat to the tender mercies of the world, an object of charity ; we shall 
walk in humility and win the homage which merit alooe commands. 
Thus shall we seek to fit ourselves to ascend unto the Mount of God 
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and out of the Zion of truth to send forth the glad tidings of the 
world-redeeming message of peace : ^^ nOH HT[ph^ pIPPI^ U^hUf DI^V 
1^nHi)*l1 ^^ Peace, peace to him that is afar off and him that is near, 
saith the Lord, and I will heal him." Amen. 
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[Appendix C] 

JUDAISM AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF AMERICA. 

Hy It&bbI Ed. S, C*JI>cb. 

There are two characteristics of the adherents of Judaisra, which 
the bitterest of opponents can not deny to them, — the love of learn- 
ing and the love of law. From the earliest days when, gathered at 
the foot of Sinai, the people expressed their eager willingness to 
accept the law and its teachings, the house of Israel has been 
pledged to education and government. The pleadings of prophets 
and the sayings of sages have all run in this channel. Mosee,* 
proffering his dearest wish to the Almighty, sought only to know 
more, to learn that which, to man, must ever be unattainable. Sol- 
omon,! disdaining all other thiogg, chose wisdom as his handmaid. 
Rabhi Jochanan ben Sakkait pleaded with the Roman Emperor 
only that he might found a school. AH through the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, the Mishna and the hooks, which record the sentiments of 
Judaism, we find, in the one direction tributes unto learning,^ apos- 
trophies to wisdom, || and endless admonitions to take care of the 
wise, to " let your house be a meeting-place for them,"| to " wipe 
yourself with the dust of their feet,"*' " to secure for yourself a 
teacher,"tf ■' to let the fear of the teacher be like the fear of heaven,"*! 
the statement that the " ignorant can not be piou8,"g§ etc., in 
the other, "to seek the welfare of the country in which you lire,"|| 
"to hold the law of the land to be the law,"*** governing yonr- 
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self, to uphold those in authority and to be ever diligent in the 
execution of the law, etc. These early teachings have not been in 

As has been so often cited, the Jew hae proven to be a citizen par 
txceUeneeln every community and under conditions the most trying. 
Thi'Ugh often crushed under the iron heel of injustice and intoler- 
ance he has been loyal, loving and law-abiding, industrious and 
obedient at all times, ready to do and care for this country in war 
with man or elements, whenever emergency demanded or opportun- 
ity offered. He has again and again emphasized his love ofcountry. 
hia loyalty to government. 

In the less restricted fields of intellectual achievement he has 
gained acknowledged triumph. The scepter of mentality has not 
departed from Judah. The eagerness with which the Jew has 
sought education can only be judged by what he has achieved in 
the face of all the obstacles that have been thrown in front of him, 
both from sources external to himself and by his own iron-clad 
ezclusiveness, to which his centuries of misery had driven him. 
Spinoza defying the ban of the Rabbis, and Moses Mendelssohn 
eatiDg the notched crust of poverty in Berlin and giving forth hia 
Oerman translation of the Bible in the teeth of his enraged breth* 
reri, are the types of the one class ; while the Jewish students in the 
oniversit'es of Russia to-day, fighting, oh, so bitterly, for the morsel 
of mental food against all the barriers of ostracism, prejudice, per- 
aecution and painfully restricted numbers, are types of the other. 

Remembering these facts so casually touched upon, in what light 
does the Jew — does Judaism look upon the public school system of 
America, wherein are crystallized in their highest development, 
those two things so dearly cherished— education and government? 
There can be but one answer. Judaism most unequivocally encour- 
ages, most emphatically indorses, most stoutly supports it. 

Judaism earnestly upholds the public school system of America, 
because it believes that the strength and the glory of the country 
lie therein. The public schools are the corner-stone of the nation, 
on which and by means of which, she has reared the superstructure 
of her unparalleled achievements. They are the great beating heart 
of ihe land whence is pulsed forth year after year the throbbing 
Hfe-current of character and knowledge, whose benign influence 
vivifies each minutest capillary of the tremendous body politic. It 
was a military foreigner, who when lonking over the land, asked, 
J^Where are jour fortresses and ramparts? " The answer given was 
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an oak in &n acorn: "There," replied hiB guide pointing to the 
little log school house, " there are our forte. " And stronger ones, 
more formidable and more invulnerable never existed. Europe may 
tremble beneath the tread of her tveaponed warriors. The great 
standing armies may eat the bread out of the mouth of the peseant 
of Austria, Russia, Germany and France. The strength of England 
may lie within the " wooden walls " of her navy. America has her 
public schools and needs no more. 

Judaism believes in the citizen being educated, if he is to be a 
competent citizen. The republic is founded on the intelligence of 
its citizens, and its continuity depends absolutely on their being 
educated. Therefore the State takes this vital matter in hand aa a 
measure of @elf- preservation. The sentiment as expressed by Chan- 
cellor Kent is the correct one : " The parent who sends his son into 
the world uneducated defrauds the state of a citizen and bequeathes 
to it a nuisance." It is this belief element which Judaism regards 
as absolutely necessary to the healthy existence of the schools, 
i. e., they shall be public schools. 

This means two things, first, that they shall he essentially and 
completely under the control of the public and secular authori- 
ties, and second, that they shall be upheld and supported by the 
public, morally as well as materially. 

The public schools are essentially the children of the State. It 
is their parent and support. In them lie cradled the future destin- 
ies of the republic, the liedglings that shall soon put on the broad 
pinions of citizenship. A.s such they must remain under ioSueace 
and authority that are purely secular. They must be kept aloof 
from every sectarian tendency. Judaism as an institution is cer- 
tainly not an irreligious one. Its adherents can not be classed among 
those opposed to religious instruction. None more earnestly than 
they desire the widest diffusion and the universal possession of relig- 
ious knowledge. Yet Judaism believes that religious instruction 
of any kind or character has no place in the public schools. Relig- 
ious teaching shall have its sway in the church, in the Sunday- 
school, in the home, but not in the public schools. 

Happily our country is one where Church and State are divided. 
These two great factors of human progress have here found their 
legitimate stations, working harmoniously and jointly in the same 
great cause of uplifting the human family, yet each working in 
its own peculiar way, and each pursuing its own peculiar path. 
These paths run side by side like parallel lines ; and like trae ptr- 
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allel lines, they should never come together. The pride of our 
country is its independence. It is the empire of liberty, civil and 
religiouB, which, pleaee God, shall never die. In the city where 
stands my synagogue, stands old historic St. John's Church. 'Twas 
in this very building the eloquent Patrick Henry sounded the key- 
note of our national anthem, when he said, " I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death I " and the old commonwealth of Virginia and all the States 
of the Union as they flung the folds of their baanerE to the breeze, 
repeated the cry, and said that " liberty was to be preserved,'' nor 
sheathed their swords till liberty was assured. The glorious Bar- 
tholdi statue, here in the harbor of our country's metropolis, holds 
forth the light of liberty to all who would thereby find the way. 
But the introduction of even the simplest kind of religious exer- 
cise in an institution of a public nature, that is designed for all 
the people and supported by all the people, Jars at once upon the 
harmony of our national independence. It, of a necessity from 
which there is no escape, must favor some to the exclusion of 
others. It is well known that there is one class of people in this 
country, who, while proportionately paying as much toward the 
maintenance of the public schools, are yet compelled to withdraw 
their children from them, because of the interference with their 
religious convictions, which they find therein. They are forced to 
build and maintain parochial schools, in order that the religious 
convictions of their children may be untainted by any instruction 
from unauthorized books or unordained sources. Even among 
those who attend the public schools, there Is division, estrangement 
nnd separation. And striking a still greater and more dangerous 
evil, the instruction given in the schools is often denied, contra- 
dicted and even ridiculed in the home, thus placing the mind of 
the child in uncertainty on the cross-roads of parental and jjeda- 
gogic authority. 

In the vast heterogeneous mass which makes up the American 
people to-day, with the many different elements of civilization and 
varying degrees of religious training, who can determine on a creed 
that shall satisfy the heart and conscience and all the people? And 
there is none whose right to satisfaction shall not be recogniEed. 

It is this right of the individual to be recognized that made our 
nation what it is to-day. The attempt at the denial of this right 
seat the Mayflower of the Puritans to battle with unknown seas, 
^11 its keel grounded on the ledge of Plymouth rock. The asser- 
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tioii of this right roused our revolutionary sireB, took them from 
their plowa, and made Boston Harbor and Lexington and Concord 
watchwords of the people. The consciousness of the possession of 
this right makes every American citizen to-day prouder than a 
king, nobler than throned monarch. Therefore not to disturb this 
right, not to cross the tine that lies between the parallel paths of 
Church and Ptate, Judaism declares that the public schools shall be 
purely and completely secular. Its sentiment is voiced by its own 
philosopher, Mendelssohn, who (in his book Jerusalem) hag said, 
" The State has no right to appoint men to teach and enforct certain 
special religious principles." Says Judaism, let the publif' schools 
be public schools, dedicated by the State to innocence and education. 
Let the children of the Republic furrow the broad and limitless fields 
of secular knowledge, under secular guidance, all equal— all free — all 
alike, unhampered by aught that shall divide or separate. 

The second point maintained as necessary to the healthy exist- 
ence of the schools is that they shall be morally as well as mate- 
rially supported and upheld by all the people. Judaism believes 
that the schools erected by the Government are the most fitting ones 
in which the children of the Government shall their receive their 
secular training. While not wishing to derogate in the slightest 
from such schools as may have been, for any cause whatsoever, 
erected outside of the public schools, yet it is in the public schools 
alone that the true democracy of our country is displayed. It is in 
them only where is best seen the broad basis on which our govern- 
ment rests, the basis of equality. Later in life men raise up dis- 
tinctions between each other — wealth draws a terrible chasm between 
people. At college, at the bar of justice, in the church, in social 
relations, the favorite of fortune gains recognition, often unmerited; 
even at the ballot-box wealth has only too great a power. Bat io 
the schools the lines are not yet drawn. Here in truth there is do 
royal road to knowledge. The child of the hod-carrier and the 
child of the millionaire may sit on the same bench. The eon of the 
cobbler may thrash the son of the rich man for whom his father 
cobbles ; rags rub elbows with silks ; tattered caps hang on the nail 
beside velvet ones, and torn shoes often lead patent leathera up the 
rugged hill of learning. Nowhere ia the perfect equality, the true 
democracy of our government so plainly shown. In view of this 
supreme fact, and in view of the excellence of the public schools, as 
established, it is a serious error, as well as a most unnecessary step, 
that a. child, except for cogent causes, should be withheld from the 
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public schools. Sending a child to a private institution of learning 
creates a distinction that is bound to have its effect on the children 
both there and in the public schools. They will wonder why these 
children are sent to private achoola. Are they of finer or of coarser 
clay, that the public schools can not contain them? The child can 
not but note the difference, in its own instinctive way be impreased 
by it, and feel that after all, all of us are not alike, we are not all of 
us equal children of the State, and the flag of our country falls un- 
evenly upon those beneath it. 

Judaism does not and will not build parochial schools. It ia true 
that the child of Jewish parents are subject to insult and often 
injustice at the hands of scholars and even of teachers; it is true 
that the Jewish child is compelled to listen to what is emphatically 
a Christian service at the opening of school ; to hear its own parents 
and ancestors and itself doomed to eternal damnation, yet in spite 
of these drawbacks Jewish parents send their children to the public 
schools, because they love learning and they love law, and they be- 
lieve that the public school system of America is the embodiment 
of them both, that approaches nearest to the perfection allotted to 
humanity. For the same reason the first care of the Jewish relief 
societies that receive the Russian immigrants, is to teach the chil- 
dren, and the grown ones the English language that they may enter 
the public schools and receive the touch and the influence of Ameri- 
can culture and American citizenship. 

In conclusion, a word of admonition may not be out of place. 
While we rejoice in the equality of all men in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, we are endangered by an aristocracy whose pretence to ex- 
ciusiveness and caste is as strong as any of the nobilities of the old 
word monarchies. From the recent scandals that have issued forth, 
it is as corrupt. ' Tis a time " when wealth accumulates and men 
decay." 

The first effect of this exclusiveness is seen in the tendency, that 
recognizing the equalizing and leveling influence of the public 
schools, sends the children of the " noble born " to private institutes, 
academies, seminaries, etc. I fain would flatter myself that none of 
Judaism's followers have been touched by this, but I fear I can not. 
I fear there are some whose fortune has outrun their discretion; 
and I appeal to you, my brothers, when you shall all have returned 
to your homes for the labors of a new year, that you will teach 
Among the people the true Judaism that recognizes the public schools 
L the only proper school for the children of the Republic. Let 
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these, 80 far as their scope extends, embrace all the children of the 
republic. Let them suck knowledge from the broad bosom of the 
goddess of our common country. Let then all lie cradled upon the 
snowy hillocks of Liberty's virgin breasts, where 

" Gtontly instmcted, they may hence depart, 
GreaUy in peace of thought, and have their fill. 
Of knowledge as each vessel can contain." 

Let them above all things learn that which the public schools, and 
the public schools alone can teach, that to be an American cituen 
is to be greater than a king. 
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[Appendix D.] 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS UPON THE LIFE OF THE REV, 

^DR. LIEBMAN ADLER. 
B7 Rev. t.S. Hones. 
(From the Report □! Ibe Otnclsil Stenograpber.) 

If the honor to be paid to a dear departed friend must be meas- 
ured by the etandard of Mb work and the influence which he wielded 
in hie life, the words which I am abovit to speak would be too feeble 
and inadequate to do justice to the great dead whose name still lin- 
gers like a sweet melody on the lips of those who knew him and 
loved him For Liebman Adler belonged to those few noble spirits 
whom God from time to time sends to this earth, that through them 
men shall learn to find the true way of life. His mission on earth 
was to reveal a part of the Divine Nature ; the quality of love and 
peace holding and uniting mankind in the service of God. 

We are accustomed to classify our great men according to a few 
patterns or types, and to measure their importance by that stand- 
ard. The benefactor, the statesman, the scholar, the reformer, the 
martyr, the poet, the artist, the hero, these are the few names and 
attributes by which we are accustomed to know our great men. But 
Liebman Adler was a type of his own, fashioned after no pattern, 
but cast in the mold of his own individuality. 

We may call him the ideal priest, the priest of the Most High. 
He was one of those natures who pass modestly and, perhaps, un- 
heeded through life like a far-off star that traverses the heavens, 
and, having passed, its rays and warmth are seen and felt later by 
the inhabitants of the earth. He was of that type and that cast 
seldom beheld on earth, and when we see them we think that they 
belong to the average mass of mankind. When the life has dark- 
ened, then the eye beholds the true man and the true greatness. 

He was a priest. And there is this difference to be noticed be- 
tween the priest and the prophet. The prophet may inspire men to 
higher thoughts, may open to the mind a grander vision ; he may 
infuse enthusiasm into the commonest affairs of life, and lead and 
to higher aims. But the prophet is also he who, when 
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meetiog with reBistance, will strike and destroy. When Moses, 
bringing down the tablets of the law from the mount, beheld the 
people in rebellion, he broke in pieces the forms of the law because 
then he thought them without value. Elijah, when meeting with 
resistance, exhibited his anger and his rage by destroying the lives 
of four hundred prophets of Baal. The priest does not destroy. 
The priest does not come to kill. The priest does not pull down the 
walls over the heads of others. The priest builds up altars and 
fans the flame of devotion to the higher and nobler purposes of 
humanity. The priest infuses reverence and enthusiasm into the 
common relations of life, and sanctities all the functions of hu- 
manity. 

To such a life, to such a priesthood, was Liebman Adier devoted 
from his youth. For from his earliest childhood, when only ten 
years old, when he was asked what he was going to be, he answered : 
a teacher. To be a teacher meant, in his time, to lead a life of de- 
votion and of self-sacrifice in the interest of others. 

The time of his mental development and of his preparation waa 
in a period of Israel's awakening from the long sleep of centuries. 
It was the time when the great Corsican had destroyed the thronee 
of Europe. It was the time when freedom had kindled its torch anil 
enlightenment was spreading over all the eurth. It was the time 
when Israel, too, awakened and reclaimed its birthright of religious 
and political emancipation. It was at that time when men who had 
studied the Talmud drank in eagerly the wisdom of the philosophi- 
cal schools. They who were the disciples of the Rabbis of old, also 
became docile pupils of Wolf, Kant and Hegel. It was at that time 
when that child was born, that son was given unto us, who brought 
us redemption from the thraldom of book authority. Many are the 
brilliant names, many are the glorious and shining stars on the 
Heaven of modern Judaism who fought the great battle of our 
emancipation. Many are those who wrestled for us and brought 
down from the heavens a new law and a new inspiration, and that 
movement was then born which is called the science of Judaism. 

Compared with those heroes, with the masters of the early reform 
movement, our lamented brother, Liebman AdIer, falls short in the 
estimation of those for whom reform, and reform only, is a measure 
of greatness, and they will perhaps deny to our venerable friend 
equal rank and place with the saints of the new heaven. But I 
claim for our brother as high a rank as is accorded to the master 
minds of Reformed Judaism. It is true he can not be compared for 
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ttditioD with a Geiger, his was not the wide sweep of knowledge of 
a Samuel Adler, nor had he that crystalline clearness, that acate 
philosophical thought, that characterized Samuel Hirach. And his 
was not the gift, the divine gift of inspiration and enthusiasm of 
Isaac M. Wise, who breathed new life into the glimmering ashes, 
who brought up from the grave those who seem to be dead, who 
possess that power that can call into existence living armies and 
bring up from the long slumber men and women who will march in 
conquest of the highest aims of this earth. This was not Liebman 
Adler's gift nor quality. And still I claim for him an equal place 
among those who are assembled here, and among those who have 
preceded us, and are now, whither we shall follow. For they have 
given impetus and direction to the new movement. They have 
cleared away the rubbish. They have laid the foundations upon 
which the new structure is to be reared. But Adler was a. priest, if 
not a prophet. He was a priest who, like Aaron of old, stood pa 
D'^nn p31 D^non between a generation with all its religious views 
and customs fixed, and a new generation struggling for life. 

He stood between the border lines of a past dying, and the future 
rising before us. And his ministration was to keep alive, not to 
destroy. To fan into a flame the slumbering spark, not to crush 
and to trample under foot the sacred tradition. You have heard 
that sometimes after a battle has been fought, and the armies have 
retreated from the battle-field, they to whom is given the cha^e 
of caring for the wounded and the sick and to bury the dead, go 
forth in silence to thier task. They carry the corpses and deposit 
them in a common grave. A story is told, that once the bearers 
brought in one whom they deposited with other corpses on the 
l)rink of the grave. While the simple military ceremonies were 
conducted, he not being dead, awakened to the sad reality of being 
buried alive, cried out in feeble tones : " Do not bury me, I am not 
dead." But the corporal io charge who did not understand that 
cry, said: "Roll him down, he is dead, he only pretends to be 
alive." So there were many who. In the frantic fanaticism for 
change, had thrown into the grave wounded, sick and dying 
together with the dead. Bury your ceremonies! Bury your 
forms ! Bury sacred reminiscences and your vital traditions ! They 
are dead ! And when the poor Sabbath cried out wounded in the 
harsh conflict of commercial competition cried out: " I am not 
yet dead, do not bury me alive," the answer comes: "Thou art 
loa only pretendest to be alive." Liebman Adler said be- 
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fore he died : " Be not haety wtth my burial ; take time." And so 
also in his ministrations. He said ; " Hasten slowly ; not all is 
dead which is declared dead by those who with cruel hand and 
harsh voice, call out : ' Bury, bury the dead.' " 

And BO he worked. Coming to this country in his 42d year, after 
a ministration as a teacher in his native town where he proved that 
he was not averse to progress, when progress seemed to him a help 
to a purer life, he first settled in Detroit. His was eminently the tra- 
ditional, or the Talmudical standpoint. But what is this Talmudical 
position? It is the conviction that Judaism is a continual growth, 
a continual development, that at no time was Judaism a concluded 
and sealed work, that at no time could one say thus far and no 
farther. For him Judaism meant the mental, the moral, the his- 
torical development of all life in Israel and the reverence for all 
that the house of Israel has produced. Therefore, he thouirht that, 
aa Judaism did not begin with him, it will not end with him, and 
tiiat it is not for one man to say what Judaism is, or what it is not, 
and it is not for one congregation to say : Within our walls is the 
true religion, and they who are without are either steeped in igno- 
rance or tainted by hypocrisy. It is not meet for one congregation 
to separate itself from the rest, from the community of Israel, but 
together they must work and together they must march, and in all 
phases of our religious life, from the most orthodox to the most 
radical, they all represent the Jewish thought and the Jewish life. 
And because he stood upon this historical basis he could be truly 
tolerant to those who differed from him in their religious opinions, 
differed from him moat radically ; but in whom he recognized the 
true ring of Jewish conviction, in spite of all our modern phrases, 
and of whom he knew and believed that they strove to spin the 
thread of Jewish thought to its utmost possibility, and to weave it 
into the pattern of the new time. 

He was not only tolerant, he was also truly modest. He was 
modest like Moses of old, of whom Scripture says, that he was the 
humblest of all men on the face of the earth. But a different read- 
ing must be accorded to this sentence in reference to Liebman 
Adler. He was humble not only to the rich of bis congregation, 
but before all men, even those lowliest on the face of the earth ; he 
was modfst, beciiupe all true greatness is modest. And this modesty 
did not spring from weakness, but from spiritual strength and moral j 
grandeur. This could be seen and could be heard in his sermons^ 
Alt his sermons were very simple. His words were sometimes ve ryw^ 
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cotnmoDplace. But the hearer knew that behind the word stood the 
man, stood the true character that commanded respect. Our mod- 
em preachers know more elocution than our poor Adler knew, and 
they know how to hide the scanty thought behind brilliant meta- 
phors, and charm the audience from week to week by a new set of 
gestures. Our venerable and venerated friend had none of the 
tricks of the modern preacher. Of course, I do not mean any one 
here present. He was so simple that the majority, the average lis- 
tener, thought, and this is the famous, the well-known and highly 
reputed Liebman Adler. But the knowing ones, they who heard 
him and now they who read bis sermons, saw a spirit divine re- 
vealed in his words. For me, as well as for you alt; but for me es- 
pecially, he was a dear teacher. During the last decade of his life 
ha had received a pension, and in comfort led a retired life. But he 
was not shelved. In his silence he was most eloquent. While he 
sat in his pew and listened to a younger preacher, he was the 
teacher, he was the inspirer, he was the proclaimer of truth, be- 
cause in his presence no lie could be spoken and do pretense and no 
make-believe could be uttered to a congregation. These last ten 
years were the years of his true ministry in Chicago, and he made 
(ue of them in publishing some of his sermons, not for vanity and 
not for gain, for Jewish publications, let it be repeated here, are not 
a very paying business. He was urged, he was pressed, into this 
publication, and from his own savings, and by the munificence of a 
few friends, he was enabled, shortly before his death, to issue a third 
volume. They fill a whole room in the house from floor to ceiling. 
They are there. A few copies have found their way into the house 
of Israel. This is the sad fate of Jewish pubhcations. First, hard 
to publish, difficult to bring out, and then difficult to stow away. 

He was free of those vanities and of those childish jealousies 
that seem to be the inevitable infantile illnesses of modern Rabbis. 
He was without envy. Whether a colleague received $5,000, or 
»10,000, or even »12,000, or another only 11,200, he was satisfied 
with what he had, and could call his own. And in his last will — 
that beautiful, wonderful document which may rank with the finest, 
yriih the holiest writings — he said to his children : " Hasten not 
After riches, but seek, each one of you, in his own vocation, the 
highest satisfaction, and you will be rich, and you wilt be happy." 

Ho had not even the ambition of the obscurest Rabbi in thia 
country, to publish a Jewish newspaper or to make a prayer-book. 
Be was free of all these vagaries. For him the old prayer-lwok 
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was good enough. He could pray from every book. I believe be 
could pray without any book. For to him everything was a means 
of devotion. For him religion waa not laid down in paragraph and 
in chapter. Though a Talmudical Jew, the forras and the custome 
were not to hioi burdens and fetters, but rather means and help to 
a better and higher life. And so he worked, and so was also his 
death the death of a righteous one. His suffering he took not as a 
punishment, but as a last probation. 

For ua he was a guide and a teacher, and in his life, as in his 
death, he kindled for us a flame in which our own shortcomings, our 
own failings, shall be consumed, and all that is impure shall fall 
down as ashes, and all that is best in us shall rise. So much he has 
done for UB. 

And now what shall we do for him ? His congregation unlike so 
many congregations who, when the minister is getting old, and the 
gray hairs eitver his brow, say : " We must get rid of him, he is get- 
ting old and will become a burden to us ; " unlike such, they gave 
him a pension, sufficient to live, and I believe almost as large as 
the salary of a Professor of our Cincinnati College. It does not take 
much to beat that. But he had enough ; he could live comfortably, 
because he waa satisfied with what he had. No doubt, when you 
come to Chicago next year and you admire ihe tall buildings, the 
magnificent structures, the palaces wherein will be stored the arts 
and the industries and the wonders of the age, you will also go out 
to the cemetery where rests Liebman Adler and behold the marble 
monument at his grave. But shall that be all ? If you had labored 
for seventy or eighty years and you should think that a atone on 
the grave shall be the reward for all that you have done, how sad a 
lot I I believe the time has come that we must set a monument for 
our great men not in marble, and not in words, but in deeds. The 
Cincinnati Hebrew Union College was the child of his heart. He 
had not the means to endow it, for few are the rich Rabbis in this 
land, or any other land — perhaps on Home other star Rabbis may 
be richer, but on thia earth they are not endowed with worldly 
goods. But by his inspiration his brother gave the first ten thou- 
sand dollars to the Hebrew Union College and thereby set an 
example that made the College possible. I know in his sickness 
he often wished that he could bequeathe to the College something, 
not for the glory of his life, but for the good of others. And I be- 
lieve it is not out of place, nor out of time, when I say we shall not 
separate and go to our homes without having maA& provinon far tA« 
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'HablUhmentofa Chair for Jewish Biatnry and Literature in the Hebrew 
Union ColUge,tob6kno\ona8the Liebiaan A dler Endowment. Thia is the 
mine I wished to spring on you, of which I told you this forenoon. I 
am authorized by my colleague, Dr. Hirsch, who will assist me in 
this work in Chicago, to nay that at least in the two congregations 
and also in the other congregation, in the Zion, t5,000 shall be 
raised, probably ten. But I will not promise more than we can 
indeed realize; 15,000 is the offering whiuh Chicago lay^upon the 
altar in memory of Liebman Adler. And now come forth, men of 
Israel, leaders and tt^aohers, the Secretary will take down the name 
and the sum which each Rabbi, in hia estimation of the generosity 
of his congregation, may contribute. Let him also measure his own 
strength, like the deer before it leaps. Let him also make his own con- 
tribution and summing up, mention the whole amount here, and I am 
sure that the rich cilies and the great wealthy congregations of thia 
land represented here to-night will not stand back, and will not 
allow Chicago to have the laurel wreath of honor and of victory. 
Come forth and mention your names and mention also the amounts 
which you will contribute. New York and New Orleans and Mil- 
wankee and Kansas City and Nashville and Charleston, and the 
South and North and every one. This is the method I have seen in 
the Unitarian Assembly when two years ago they raised 126,000 in 
one evening for a Parker Memorial. And shall we not do the same 
thing for our great ones? Shall they molder in the dust and be 
forgotten? Almost, might I say, like our sainted Dr. Lilienthal, 
shall they be forgotten as though they had never been? No, a chair 
shall be erected for every one of our noble ones in that college 
from whence go forth the iioldiers to fight against darkness and 
hypocrisy, they who have been touched by the live coal of inspira- 
tion, they who have sat at the feet of thia venerable teacher. Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, so that by honoring the dead, we shall also honor 
the living one. We know not how long this one will stay among 
us. God protect him, God bless him, and keep him with us for 
many years to come. But we are only human, and we know not 
who first, whether the younger or the older, will be summoned to 
depart. Let us honor him by helping to make firm for all ages to 
come the child of his heart and the work of his life, so that thereby 
we shall be true to what I have said of Liebman Adler, to stand 
between the dead and the living, to link life and death, time and 
eternity, Amen. 
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